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PREFACE 


This  book  has  grown  out  of  the  experience  of  teaching  in 
University  classes.  The  task  of  teaching  German  composi- 
tion requires  a  constant  reminder  of  rules,  forms,  usages  and 
phrases  which  the  student  has  once  learnt  but  often  has 
forgotten  again,  also  a  setting  forth  and  explanation  of  new 
rules  and  customs  that  add  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge. 
To  make  this  work  easier  for  teacher  and  student  this  book 
has  been  prepared.  It  presupposes  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
German  Grammar  and  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
forms  of  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  and  for  Uni- 
versity Classes. 

Part  I  deals  theoretically  in  a  systematic  way  with  the 
things  that  must  be  known  by  the  student.  In  order  to 
impress  these  upon  his  memory,  the  exercises  are  strictly 
based  upon  the  different  points  and  are  given  immediately 
after  the  theoretical  explanation.  They  should  be  done 
and  carefully  reviewed  before  proceeding  further. 

The  continued  prose  sections  in  Part  II  should  not  be 
attempted  until  the  exercises  of  Part  I  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered. 

The  vocabulary  contains  almost  all  the  words  and  phrases 
used  in  the  exercises  and  prose  pieces.  Notes  have  not 
been  attached  to  the  pieces,  as  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
author  that,  unless  such  notes  are  very  elaborate,  they 
are  of  but  slight  assistance.  In  any  case,  the  student  must 
rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  teacher  whose  guidance  is 
indispensable. 
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PREFACE 


Part  III  contains  a  number  of  Examination  Papers  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  chosen  from  recent  years,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  (l)  to  present  to 
the  student  such  test  pieces  as  he  is  hkely  to  be  called  upon 
to  translate,  and  (2)  to  afford  additional  material  for  exer- 
cises in  sight- translation. 

The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  book  as  useful 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  suggestions  of  several  Professors  at  different 
Universities.  For  advice  and  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  volume,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  sincere 
acknowledgments  to  Prof.  W.  H.  Van  der  Smissen  and  Prof. 
W.  H.  Fraser  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Young  of  Trinity  College,  and  Prof.  W.  S.  McLay  of 
McMaster  University,  Toronto;  Mr.  H.  B.  Tapscott  of 
Jarvis  Collegate  Inst.,  Toronto,  has  kindly  revised  the 
whole  manuscript  and  read  the  proof. 


Toronto,  August,  191 2. 
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PART  I 


LESSON  1 
I.   THE  ARTICLE 

1.  The  definite  article,  ber,  bie,  bag,  and  the  indefinite 
article,  ein,  eine,  ein,  are  used  or  omitted  before  nouns  for 
logical  or  grammatical  reasons. 

GENERAL  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

The  article  singles  out  one  individual  thing  from  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

Therefore  nouns  employed  in  a  general,  unlimited  sense 
are  used  without  the  article. 

EXERCISE  i 

1.  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king.  2.  The  king  had 
a  wife  who  was  beloved  by  all  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom. 
3.  She  cared  for  the  sick  and  poor  among  the  people.  4.  A 
little  girl  in  one  of  the  villages  needed  clothes.  5.  She  wanted 
money  too  and  the  queen  provided  her  with  both.  6.  The 
child  was  glad  when  this  help  came  to  her.  7.  Thus  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  school.  8.  In  school  she  learnt 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  9.  Then  she  became  a 
servant  of  the  queen.  10.  Thus  she  showed  gratitude  to  the 
benefactress  of  her  life. 
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LESSON  2 
2.  A.    Omission  of  the  Article. 

a.  With  class  names  in  the  plural : 

Spfel  fttib  runb*  Apples  are  round. 

9J^anner,  grauen  unb  ^inber    Men,  women,  and  children 
famen»  came. 

b.  With  class  names  in  the  singular  and  nouns  in  enu- 
meration : 

9}?ein  ^ruber  ift  Hr^t.  My  brother  is  a  doctor, 

©elb  unb  @ut.  Money  and  property. 

§au^  unb  ^of.  House  and  land, 

gelb  unb  SBalb.  Field  and  forest. 

c.  With  proper  names  (since  they  designate  individuals) : 
^Berlin  ift  eine  ©tabt.  Berlin  is  a  city. 

griebrid^  9e{)t  fort.  Fred  is  leaving, 

toerifa  ift  ein  (SrbteiL  America  is  a  continent. 

EXERCISE  2 

1.  In  school  we  need  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  paper. 
2.  The  workmen  left  hammers,  nails,  and  other  tools  in  the 
building.    3.  Pears,  plums,  and  peaches  were  on  the  table. 

4.  Knives,  spoons,  forks,  and  plates  are  cleaned  with  water. 

5.  In  spring  we  see  flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  but  in  winter 
only  ice  and  snow.  6.  At  the  exhibition  you  can  find  animals, 
fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  manufactured  goods,  motorboats,  mu- 
sical instruments,  machines,  and  many  other  things.  7.  He 
wants  to  become  a  soldier.  8.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  and 
his  mother  was  a  teacher.  9.  We  went  over  hills  and  through 
valleys.  10.  They  travelled  night  and  day.  11.  The  tide 
of  the  sea  changes  every  six  hours.    12.  Europe  and  Asia 
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were  known  before  America.  13.  Egypt  belongs  to  Africa, 
and  Brazil  to  South  America.  14.  Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 
that  was  as  white  as  snow.  15.  Tom,  Jack,  and  Henry  were 
all  good  friends.  16.  Minnie,  Beatrice,  Louisa,  and  Emma 
are  girls' names  as  well  as  Martha.  17.  Toronto  and  Hamil- 
ton are  both  situated  on  Lake  Ontario  (am  Ontario  @ee), 

d.  With  names  of  materials  (since  they  do  not  represent 
individual  things  at  all): 

(Stfen  ift  I)arter  al^  §oI^.  Iron  is  harder  than  wood. 

SSoIIe  ift  ir)etd^»  Wool  is  soft. 

Staffer  I)oIen.  To  get  water. 

e.  With  abstract  names  (since  these  also  do  not  repre- 
sent individual  things)  : 

5^ot  bric^t  (Sifen.  Necessity  knows  no  law. 

©liicf  unb  ®Ia^,  tDie  balb  brici^t   Luck  and  glass,  how  soon 
ba^»  they  break. 

/.  With  nouns  accompanied  by  prepositions  and  used  as 
adverbs  in  a  general  sense  : 

3u  gufee  9e!)en«  To  go  on  foot. 

Sh  Staffer  faJ)ren,  To  go  by  boat. 

SD^tt  ifiergniigen.  With  pleasure, 

^ier  in  ?anbe.  In  this  country. 

S3on  5lnfang  an.  From  the  beginning. 

g.  With  nouns  following  a  possessive  case  : 
5Sater6  ©arten,  instead  of  ber    Father's  Garden. 
Garten  beg  ^ater^, 

EXERCISE  3 

1.  Pencils  are  made  of  wood  and  lead.  2.  There  are  many 
buildings  of  stone  in  this  city.  3.  Canada's  mines  contain 
silver  and  other  ores.   4.  Glass  is  breakable,  diamonds  are 
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hard,  gold  is  pliable;  paper  is  made  of  rags  and  wood,  but 
shoes  are  made  of  leather.  5.  Friendship  is  a  precious  thing, 
hatred  is  destructive;  love,  faith,  and  hope  are  Christian  vir- 
tues. 6.  Beauty  is  often  more  praised  than  character.  7. 
Peace  builds  up  nations,  but  discord  ruins  them.  8.  You 
can  get  things  by  kindness  which  you  can  not  get  by  force. 

9.  The  pupil  stayed  at  home  with  his  teacher's  permission. 

10.  Sometimes  there  are  big  storms  at  sea.  11.  William's 
cap  was  lost,  and  Fred's  pencil  was  broken.  12.  My  dear 
mother's  purse  had  been  stolen  when  we  came  home  again. 
13.  The  merchant's  goods  were  delivered  at  our  neighbor's 
house.  14.  I  would  with  pleasure  go  to  Mrs.  N's  party  to 
meet  friends;  but  by  Mr.  Schmidt's  kindness  I  received 
theatre  tickets  for  to-night's  play,  when  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let will  be  presented. 


LESSON  3 
B.   Use  of  the  Article. 

3.  The  article  is  put  before  a  noun  for  logical  reasons 
in  the  following  cases : 

a.  The  definite  article  before  proper  names  in  the  plural  : 
^ie  ^rebolcg  ftnb  etn  alteg   The  Bredow's  are  an  old 

©ef^Ied^t*  family. 
!^ie  l^el^mantig  ftnb  Uebe  !Oeute.   The  Lehmann's  are  nice 

people. 

b.  The  definite  article  before  nouns  of  materials  in  the 
singular  when  they  include  all  the  different  kinds  of  the 
class : 

3)ag       liegt  in  ber  Srbe.        The  ore  is  in  the  ground. 
i8ter  ift  ein  ©etrcinL         Beer  is  a  beverage. 
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c.  The  definite  article  before  abstract  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar when  all  different  varieties,  branches,  and  divisions  of 
the  idea  are  included: 

'^xt  ^unft  berfd^ont  bag  ^thtn.    Art  beautifies  life. 

d.  Class  names  in  the  singular  take  the  definite  article 
in  statements  which  are  true  of  the  whole  class  : 

^er  5lpfel  tft  runb.  The  apple  is  round. 

!Der  Wltxi\^  tft  fterblid^.  Man  is  mortal. 

e.  Proper  names  accompanied  by  an  attributive  must 
have  the  article : 

^Der  fletfetge  ^arL  Diligent  Charles. 

/.  Names  of  months,  seasons,  days  of  the  week,  streets, 
public  places,  meals,  certain  countries,  and  rivers,  take  the 
definite  article: 

^er  Qcinuar  tft  fait,  January  is  cold. 

!Dag  gruf)ftucf  fd^mecf t  tntr  gut,    I  like  my  breakfast. 

g.  Nouns  qualified  take  the  article  except  when  used  in 
an  address  or  exclamation : 
!Dag  gute  ^tttb.  The  good  child, 

^ore  bod^,  liebeg  ^inb!  Please,  listen,  dear! 

Siebe  My  goodness!   Oh,  dear! 

EXERCISE  4 

1.  Lying  is  a  sin.  2.  Radium  is  a  powerful  metal.  3. 
Wine  is  a  product  of  the  sunny  South.  4.  Fish  live  in  the 
water  and  birds  in  the  air  {use  sing.).  5.  Henry  IV  went  to 
Canossa.  The  Henries  had  quarrels  with  the  Popes.  6.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  said:  "The  King  is  the  first  servant  of  the 
state."  7.  To  dear  William  for  his  birthday.  8.  Good 
child  I  You  deserve  praise  and  honor.   9.  February  has  only 
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28  days.  10.  Thursday  is  my  hardest  day,  but  Sunday  is 
the  day  of  rest.  11.  Spring  begins  in  (tm)  March,  summer 
in  June,  fall  in  September,  and  winter  on  the  21st  day  of  De- 
cember; which  falls  on  Thursday  this  year.  12.  The  Rhein, 
Elbe,  Oder,  and  Weichsel  are  German  rivers;  Switzerland 
and  Turkey  are  countries  in  Europe;  but  the  United  States 
are  in  America.  13.  Canada  is  the  land  of  the  maple-tree, 
Italy  of  the  orange,  France  and  Germany  are  the  countries  of 
the  wine.  14.  The  man  on  the  street,  the  woman  in  the 
house,  the  child  in  school,  the  man  in  business,  the  speaker 
on  the  platform,  the  lawyer  in  court,  yes,  even  representa- 
tives of  the  country  in  session,  —  all  are  liable  to  make 
mistakes. 

EXERCISE  5 

When  Hamburg,  the  great  sea-port,  was  partly  burnt  down 
in  1842,  the  rich  merchant  as  well  as  the  poor  beggar  had 
no  shelter.  Beautiful  churches,  warehouses  with  expensive 
merchandise,  and  costly  residences  were  devoured  by  the 
flames.  Even  the  Elbe  was  on  fire,  because  the  oil  which 
had  been  spilled  flowed  into  the  different  canals  leading  into 
the  river:  it  caught  fire  and  destroyed  small  boats  and  set 
larger  vessels  on  fire.  Human  power  was  of  little  effect  for 
three  days;  but  like  a  Phoenix  the  City  rose  more  beautiful 
out  of  its  ashes.    Happy  Hamburg! 

LESSON  4 
C.   Use  of  the  article  for  grammatical  reasons. 

4.    a.  To  indicate  the  grammatical  gender  of  nouns. 
This  grammatical  gender  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
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natural  gender,  the  former  refers  to  words,  the  latter  to 
living  beings  and  things. 

b.  To  indicate  the  number  : 

^Dte  3)ad5er  ber  §aufer.  The  roofs  of  the  houses. 

c.  To  indicate  the  function  of  the  noun  in  the  clause: 
^em  gleigtgen  gebli{)rt  ber   The  reward  belongs  to  the 

2ol)n.  diligent  one. 

3)em  lieben  ^axL  To  dear  Charles. 

EXERCISE  6 

Toronto,  Oct.  14,  1911. 

Dear  Charles:  — 

The  day  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in 
2  school  passed  off  most  pleasantly.    The  masters  of  our 
own  school,  as  well  as  of  others,  were  present  with  their 
4  principals.    The  Governor's  medal  was  given  to  my 
good  friend  Taylor  and  the  Principal's  to  me.  George 
6  was  disappointed  because  the  master's  choice  had  not 
fallen  on  him,  but  I  think  he  had  no  reason  for  such 
8  a  hope,  for  he  knew  quite  well  that  the  diligent  scholars 
are  the  ones  who  reap  the  reward  of  their  work,  while  the 
lo  lazy  and  inattentive  ones  not  only  waste  their  time  but 
are  a  hindrance  to  others  who  want  to  get  along.  Well, 
1 2  I  am  glad  that  I  am  in  a  new  class !  How  are  your  parents? 

Tell  your  brother  that  I  wish  him  to  bring  his  German 
14  exercises  when  he  comes  to-morrow.    I  wish  to  compare 
mine  with  his.    Hoping  to  see  you  to-morrow,  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours, 

William. 

5.  The  definite  and  indefinite  article  are  modals  for 
other  words  taking  their  places. 
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a.  The  definite  article  bcr,  bic,  ba^,  is  originally  a  demon- 
strative pronoun. 

After  the  same  model  is  declined  a  number  of  other 
words  which  serve  to  replace  the  definite  article  like  : 


Remember  that  all  these  words  change  the  a  of  the  - 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter  into  c,  biefe^,  etc. 

h.  The  indefinite  article  cin,  eitie,  eiti,  differs  in  its  de- 
clension from  the  definite  article  in  the  nominative  mascu- 
line and  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  After 
this  model  are  declined  all  possessive  pronouns:  mein, 
bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  x\)X  and  fein  —  which  may  also  replace 
the  article. 


1.  Man  usually  is  sensitive;  Ernest  however  is  not;  that 
man  (ber  with  stress)  seems  to  have  nerves  like  iron.  2.  Such 
people  can  easily  stand  bodily  injuries.  3.  This  sheet  of 
paper  is  rough,  but  that  is  too  small,  please  give  me  another. 
4.  Many  a  general  knows  each  officer  of  his  great  army.  5. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Emperor  say  that  he  has  a  face  like 
iron.  6.  That  mountain  is  steeper  than  this  one  near  to  us,  but 
you  can  climb  it  easier  than  this  one.  7.  Learn  to  distinguish : 
A  horse,  a  cow,  and  a  dog,  have  different  genders  (sing.)  in 
German.  8.  My  father,  your  mother,  his  brother,  her  sister, 
our  aunt,  your  friends,  and  their  children  were  all  in  one  pic- 
ture. 9.  The  house  looks  quite  new  after  the  wood- work 
has  been  painted. 


folc^er,    folc^e,  fold^e^, 
tnand^er,  ntand^e,  mand^e^, 


such, 
many  a. 


biefer,     biefe,  biefe^, 

iener,  jene,  {eneg, 
jeber,      jebe,  jebe^, 


this, 
which, 
that, 
each. 


EXERCISE  7 
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6.  Replacement  of  the  article  by  the  adjective  used 
attributively. 

If  for  certain  reasons  the  article  is  not  used  before  a 
noun  but  an  adjective  precedes  it,  then  this  adjective 
must  assume  the  function  of  the  article ;  —  viz.  to  in- 
dicate the  gender  of  the  noun  : 


1.  German  books  are  nicely  bound.  2.  English  cloth  is 
renowned  the  whole  world  over.  3.  French  novelists  have 
charmed  many  a  reader.  4.  Dutch  figures  adorn  many 
rooms.  5.  Swiss  cottages,  German  castles,  English  country- 
houses,  French  mansions,  are  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  well- 
bound  books,  nicely  framed  pictures,  brilliant  rings,  shining 
uniforms,  and  blooming  flowers.  6.  Let  us  always  collect 
rare  coins  and  old  pictures,  good  friend  I  7.  Tall  trees  throw 
their  shadows  far  on  the  ground.  8.  Good  food  is  the  first 
requisite  for  the  well-being  of  the  human  body. 

7.   Completion  of  the  article's  function  by  the  attribute. 

Owing  to  the  incomplete  indication  of  the  gender  of  the 
noun  by  the  indefinite  article,  etn,  eine,  ein,  and  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  (fein,  feine,  fetn,  etc.  where  the  word  for  the 
masculine  is  like  that  of  the  neuter),  the  adjective 
which  follows  the  etn=  model  must  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  article's  function  and  indicate  the  gender  of 


Itebee  ^inb, 
Quter  SSein, 
bt(fe  iBiic^er, 
fd^one  UJ)r, 


dear  child, 
good  wine, 
big  books, 
nice  watch. 


EXERCISE  8 
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the  noun  by  adding  r  to  the  adjectival  form  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine  and  §  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter :  em  arrrtcr  Man ;  fetti  lkht§  Ml'mb* 
This  should  never  be  forgotten. 

EXERCISE  9 

1.  A  good  conscience  is  a  soft  pillow.  2.  His  new  suit  is 
of  a  nice  color.  3.  Our  best  citizens  should  be  in  public 
offices.  4.  Their  best  goods  were  spoiled  by  water.  5.  Have 
you  done  your  German  lesson,  Herbert?  6.  Yes,  father,  we 
all  did  our  French  and  German  lessons  in  school  to-day. 
7.  No  good  soldier  deserts  his  comrades.  8.  She  has  her 
own  troubles,  besides  the  care  of  him.  9.  Can  you  lend  me 
some  money?  No,  I  have  not  any.  I  have  not  a  cent.  10. 
That  is  not  fresh  water.  I  know,  he  said  he  could  not  get 
any.  1 1 .  Your  best  time  belongs  to  others  and  their  affairs. 
12.  No  strangers  are  admitted  to  our  new  society. 


LESSON  6 
II.   THE  NOUN 
A.   Classification  and  formation  of  the  plural. 

8.  Nouns  are  classified  as  to  their  declension  into  strong 
and  weak  nouns.  The  basis  for  this  classification  is  neither 
their  gender,  nor  their  meaning,  nor  their  nominative 
singular  ending,  but  the  formation  of  their  plural.  All 
nouns  which  assume  the  ending  Ctt  in  the  plural  belong  to 
the  weak  declension,  nouns  with  the  other  endings  belong 
to  the  strong. 

9.  Since,  however,  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  the 
nouns  is  entirely  a  matter  of  memory  of  each  special  word 
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and  a  classification  on  this  basis  is  difficult,  a  rule  is  given 
here  for  the  student  to  enable  him  to  determinate  the  de- 
clension of  the  noun  with  relative  certainty  from  the  singu- 
lar form.    The  student  must  learn  : — 

10.  To  the  weak  declension  belong 

1,  Most  feminine  nouns. 

2,  Masculines  ending  in 

3«  A  few  monosyllabic  masculines  not  ending  in  e  as  : 
ber  ^av,  bear.  ber  ^ivt,  herdsman, 

ber  @raf,  count.  ber  SO^enfd^,  man. 

ber  ^{)rift,  christian.  ber  9^arr,  fool, 

ber  ^elb,  hero.  ber  ^rin^,  prince, 

ber  gitrft,  prince,  count.  ber  ^or,  fool, 
ber  §err,  master.  ber  Dc^^,  ox. 

4.  Most  masculine  foreign  nouns  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  „ber  ©tubent, "  (Some  of  these  words  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  have  lost  their  foreign  character  and  are 
now  accented  on  the  first  syllable  and  therefore  are  de- 
clined also  like  strong  nouns:  ^er  ^aftor,  gen.,  be^  ^aftoren, 
or  beg  'ipaftorg.) 

5,  Weak  nouns  have  no  Umlaut  in  the  plural. 

For  nouns  belonging  to  the  mixed  declension  see  the 
Grammar. 

11.  Nouns  of  the  strong  declension  may  or  may  not 
take  the  Umlaut  and  either  no  additional  syllable  or  the 
addition  of  c  or  cr  in  the  plural. 

EXERCISE  10 

1.  Bears,  oxen  and  elephants  are  strong  animals.  2.  The 
mind  of  man  brings  order  into  all  things.  3.  The  ambassa- 
dor of  the  Emperor  gave  the  sword  to  the  count.    4.  Bene- 
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volence  is  a  Christian  virtue.  5.  Hero-worship  is  common 
among  boys.  6.  The  estates  of  the  prince  are  well  managed. 
7.  The  king's  fool  was  wise  in  his  words.  8.  Our  herdsman 
did  not  come  home  to-night.  9.  Many  hounds  are  the  death 
of  the  hare.  10.  Our  new  clock  is  just  right,  but  the  old 
ones  are  not.  11.  Pastors  and  judges  are  in  high  offices. 
12.  Good  doctors  are  much  sought  after.  13.  The  fruits  of 
peace  are  joy  and  happiness.  14.  Good  deeds  reveal  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart.  15.  Sons  and  daughters  become  men 
and  women  in  time.  16.  The  emperor's  ambassador  has  left 
for  Berlin. 

LESSON  7 
B.   The  function  of  the  noun  in  the  clause. 

12.  a.  The  noun  as  the  subject  is  always  in  the  nomi- 
native : 

^cr  Skater  ift  !)ier.  The  father  is  here. 

h.  The  noun  as  predicate  noun  is  also  always  in  the  nomi- 
native : 

!Der  3Sater  ift  ctn  gutcr  Wiam.   The  father  is  a  good  man. 

c.  The  noun  as  the  possessive  is  always  in  the  genitive : 
^Der  SSater  bc)§  ^ttabcn  ift   The  father  of  the  boy  is 

I)ier.  here. 

d.  The  noun  in  apposition  is  always  in  the  same  case  as 
the  noun  to  which  it  belongs : 

J)orte  bon  nteinem  greunbe,    I  heard  of  my  friend,  the 
bem  Quten  ©buarb.  good  Edward. 

(Sin  ®Ia^  SSaffer.  A  glass  of  water. 

Note.  The  English  partitive  Genitive  is  not  used  in  German  in 
the  above  case,  but  the  noun  denoting  the  substance  is  just  added. 
(See  also  15  g.) 
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13.  e.  The  noun  as  the  indirect  object  is  always  in  the 
dative  : 

^er  33ater  gab  bcm  ®o^nc    The  father  gave  the  book  to 
bag  ^uc^.  the  son. 

/.  The  noun  as  the  direct  object  is  always  in  the  accusa- 
tive : 

!I)er  33ater  gibt  feinem  @o{)ne    The  father  gives  his  son  a 
cincn  O^tng,  ring. 

g.  The  noun  dependent  on  prepositions  or  certain  ad- 
jectives and  verbs  is  put  in  the  special  case  demanded  by 
these  words  : 

5(uf  ber  ©trafee.  On  the  street. 

(5r  freut  ftd^  feinem  !2ebeng»        He  enjoys  his  life. 
®ei  beiner  (Sad^e  getotfe.  Be  sure  of  your  case. 

EXERCISE  11 

1.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  hard  work.  2.  Our 
officers  are  good  and  brave  men.  3.  Did  you  see  the  castle 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Sanssouci  when  you  were  in  Berlin? 
4.  German  dukes  offered  the  king's  crown  to  the  Saxon  prince 
Henry  I  in  918.  5.  He  thinks  he  can  depend  on  the  success 
of  his  enterprises.  6.  Yesterday  we  went  out  in  a  boat  to 
catch  some  fish  in  the  lake.  7.  The  teacher  did  not  believe 
the  boy.  8.  A  thief  robbed  a  gentleman  of  his  watch  last 
night. 

14.  Proper  Names. 

1.  Regarding  the  use  of  the  article  with  proper  names 
see  Sect.  2ff. 

2.  Proper  names,  when  preceded  hy  an  adjective,  require 
the  article,  except  when  used  in  an  address  : 

bag  fd^one  ^eutfd^Ianb,  beautiful  Germany. 
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ber  Hebe  SSiI{)eIm,  dear  William, 

bie  gute  ^ouife,  kind  Louisa. 

3.  Proper  names  in  apposition  after  common  nouns  are 
not  inflected: 

©ie  etabt  53erlm.  The  City  of  Berlin. 

^Der  ^errfd^er  be^  ^ontgreidfig  The  ruler  of  the  Kingdom 
•iPreuSeti  ift  sugleic^  ber  of  Prussia,  is  at  the  same 
^aifer  be^  ^eutfd^en  9?eic^e6.  time  Emperor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

4.  Names  of  persons  may  be  used  either  with  the  def- 
inite article  and  then  the  article  is  declined  but  not  the 
name,  or  without  the  article  and  then  they  are  inflected 
only  in  the  genitive  singular  by  adding  ^.  (Sibilants  and 
feminines  ending  in  e  take  cn;^). 

^ie  ayjagb  reinigt  9}^arien^    The  maid  is  cleaning  Ma- 
3tTnmer  (ba^  3^^""^^^  ^^i^     ry's  room. 
mailt). 

5.  Names  of  persons  preceded  by  titles  have  the  title  unin- 
flected  while  the  name  itself  is  inflected  in  the  Genitive 
only  if  a  governing  word  follows  the  Genitive  : 

^onig  SSiIi)eIm  iDurbe  ^aifer»    King  William  became  Em- 
peror. 

^onig  S[BtI!)elTn^  (©O^n  toav    King    William's   son  was 
griebrid^  ber  ^ritte*  Frederick  III. 

6.  If  a  governing  word  precedes  the  title  and  proper 
name  (possessive )  the  title  may  or  may  not  have  the  def- 
inite article  and  may  be  inflected  or  not : 

^Der  3Sater  ^ai\tx  ^il{)elm^    Emperor  William's  father 

mv  txant  was  ill. 

!Dag   3)enfmal  ber  ^onigin    The  monument  of  Queen 

5Siftoria  in  !Oonbon  ift  Won.     Victoria  in  London  is  beau- 
tiful. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  title  is  inflected  the  proper 
name  is  not,  and  if  the  title  is  not  inflected  the  proper 
name  is  inflected  : 

The  title  „^err"  is  always  inflected  except  in  the  nomi- 
native of  address. 

7.  Proper  names  with  ordinals  have  the  ordinals  de- 
clined throughout  with  the  article  : 

"^txdmoX  griebrid^^  be^  The  monument  of  Frede- 
^Vdditxi,  be^  ^onig^  t)on  rick  the  Second,  King  of 
"iPreufeen,  fte{)t  in  53erHn  Prussia,  is  in  Berlin  Unter 
Unter  ben  !2tnben.  den  Linden. 

EXERCISE  12 

1.  Dear  Frederick,  please  lend  me  your  knife!  2.  I  am 
sorry  I  lost  mine,  I  lent  it  to  little  William  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn it.  3.  The  City  of  London  is  celebrated  for  her  old 
monuments.  4.  Sunny  Italy  attracts  every  year  a  great 
number  of  tourists.  5.  The  firm  of  Schmidt  Brothers  (®e^ 
briiber  ©c^mibt)  is  most  obliging  to  her  customers.  6.  Wil- 
liam's books  and  Carl's  pencils  are  always  lost.  7.  Max's 
cousins  live  in  Canada  but  they  have  never  seen  each  other. 
8.  King  Edward  was  much  beloved  by  his  people.  9.  After 
the  war  of  1870  Napoleon's  reign  came  to  an  end  and  France 
became  a  republic.  10.  The  possessions  of  Frederick  the 
Great  became  greatly  enlarged  during  his  successful  reign. 
11.  Mr.  Klein  told  me  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Grossmann 
last  week  but  had  not  received  an  answer  yet.  12.  Mr. 
Hagen's  property  was  sold  the  other  day  for  ten  thousand 
marks.  13.  During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  Russia 
was  invaded  by  the  French  army  and  defeated  with  its  leader 
at  Moscow.  14.  The  grandmother  of  King  Georg  V.  was 
Queen  Victoria.    She  died  on  the  22nd  of  January  1901. 
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LESSON  8 
15.  The  noun  as  adverb. 

a.  To  express  time.  . 

1.  With  the  genitive  referring  to  time  of  the  day  and 
days  of  the  week  (used  in  reference  to  habit  or  in  an  indef- 
inite way)  : 

be6  SD^orgen^,  in  the  morning. 

be^  TlittaQ^,  at  noon. 

beg  5lbenbg,  in  the  evening. 

beg  SD^ontagg,  on  Mondays, 

and  after  iterative  numerals  : 
jtreimal  bc^  ^ageg,  twice  a  day. 

t)termal  be^  3ai)reg,  four  times  a  year, 

(but :  einmal  bte  ^od^e),         once  a  week. 

2.  With  the  accusative  referring  to  time  when  accom- 
panied by  an  adjective  expressing  time  definitely: 

nad)ften  grii!)Iing,         next  spring, 
biefe  SBod^e,  this  week. 

b.  To  express  place  with  prepositions  : 

^aufe,  at  home, 

nad^  ©aufe,  home, 
am  geuer,  at  the  fire. 

c.  To  express  manner  in  the  genitive  with  an  adjective  : 

ungliicf  lic^er  SSeife,  unfortunately, 
beften  galleg,  at  best. 

d.  To  express  measure,  weight,  price,  and  number  in  the 
Accusative: 

brei  ^fJlaxf  bag  SO^eter,  three  mark  a  meter. 
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eine  Tlaxt  bag  ^funb, 
einen  ©rofc^en  bag 


one  mark  a  pound. 

two  and  a  half  cents  apiece. 


Observe:  Contrary  to  the  English  practice,  the  definite 
article  is  used  in  these  expressions. 

e.  To  express  mode,  reason,  purpose,  means,  etc.,  with 
a  preposition  : 


/.  The  noun  in  expressions  of  quantity  : 

Contrary  to  English  usage  nouns  employed  to  express 
number,  weight,  and  measure  are  used  in  the  singular  in 
German  because  the  Germans  regard  these  expressions 
from  the  standpoint  of  unity. 
iXQti  *!Pfunb  ^ucfer,  two  pounds  of  sugar, 

fiinf       lang,  five  inches  long. 

Exceptions  are  the  feminines  : 
^rt)ei  ^affen  ^affee,  two  cups  of  coffee, 

brei  <Stunben  lang,  three  hours  long, 

fed^g  glafd^en  SSein,  six  bottles  of  wine, 

einige  <Sd^a(f)teIn  ^onbong,       some  boxes  of  candies. 

g.  Nouns  in  apposition  after  expressions  of  quantity  and 
accompanied  by  adjectives  are  both  declined  but  the  case 
depends  upon  the  function  one  wants  the  phrase  to  per- 
form in  the  clause: 

§ier  finb  ^t^n  Wtitx  rotc^  Xu^  (nom.  in  apposition). 

^\od  ^iften  fieften  SScine^  (poetical  Genitive  denoting 
quality). 


aug  9^a$e, 
gum  ©ebraud^, 
burd^  @ute, 


with   trouble   (with  diffi- 
culty), 
out  of  hatred, 
for  use. 

through  kindness. 
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3tt)el  ^iften  tJom  beften  SScin  {'oon  used  in  the  partitive 
sense  is  colloquial). 

3rt)ei  ^affen  fcJ)njar$cn  ^affee  (noun  and  adj.  used  in  ap- 
position mostly  used). 

®(^i(fen  @ie  mir  brei  ^funb  Don  biefen  fd^onen  Spfein 
(compare  12.  d,  note). 

EXERCISE  13 

1.  At  night  all  cats  are  gray.  2.  I  wash  my  hands  at  least 
three  times  a  day.  3.  On  Sundays  we  go  to  church,  but  on 
week  days  we  are  at  work.  4.  As  Easter  comes  only  once  a 
year,  we  must  wait  until  next  Easter  for  Easter  lilies.  5.  On 
Wednesdays  we  have  a  lesson  in  German  Literature,  but  in 
December  we  shall  have  only  one  hour,  for  the  other  Wednes- 
days are  holidays.  6.  Did  you  find  your  lost  gloves  last 
week?  7.  No,  I  thought  I  had  left  them  at  home,  but  un- 
fortunately when  I  came  home  I  could  not  find  them.  8.  This 
linen  is  very  costly;  we  shall  sell  it  at  one  mark  a  meter. 
9.  Cut  me  off  two  pounds  of  meat;  never  mind  if  it  is  a  few 
grams  more.  10.  The  King  was  murdered  out  of  hatred; 
and,  although  the  doctors  watched  him  carefully  he  died  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  11.  The  articles  were  published  by  the 
permission  of  the  king.  12.  The  wounded  animal  dragged 
itself  along  with  pain.  13.  Please  send  me  three  pounds  of 
good  sugar.  14.  Have  you  some  more  of  the  nice  apples 
I  bought  yesterday?  If  so,  send  me  one  barrel  of  them, 
also  10  lbs.  of  good  flour,  one  package  of  starch,  6  ounces 
of  pepper,  half  a  pound  of  raisins  and  5  lbs.  of  salt. 
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LESSON  9 
III.    THE  ADJECTIVE 

16.  The  adjective  in  German  is  used  in  five  ways: 

I.  As  an  attribute. 
II.  As  a  predicate. 

III.  As  an  adverb. 

IV.  As  a  noun. 

V.  With  objective  force. 

17.  I.    The  adjective  used  as  an  attribute. 

If  the  adjective  stands  before  a  noun,  it  is  declined^  and 
its  declension  depends  on  the  absence  or  the  presence  of 
the  article  or  some  word  that  takes  the  place  of  the  article. 
The  following  rules  are  very  important : 

a.  If  no  article  precedes  the  adjective,  then  the  adjective 
performs  the  function  of  the  absent  definite  article  and 
assumes  its  endings,  except  that  the  a  of  the  neuter  Nom- 
inative and  Accusative  singular  becomes  e.  (Sect.  5.) 

guter  33ater,  good  father, 

liebe  Wuiitx,  dear  mother. 

Qe{)orfame^  ^xnh,  obedient  child. 

b.  If  the  definite  article  or  a  word  declined  like  it 
(sect.  5)  precedes,  then  the  adjective  takes  the  endings 
of  the  weak  declension,  but  it  drops  the  tl  in  the  Accusative 
feminine  and  neuter  singular: 

ber  Qute  ^ater,  bie  liebe  93?utter,  ba^  9e!)orfame  ^inb. 

c.  If  the  indefinite  article  or  possessive  pronoun  precedes 

*Indeclinable  adjectives  are:  1)  cardinal  numbers,  2)  adjectives 
formed  from  names  of  cities,  3)  the  interrogative  h)a6  fiir,  and  the 
pronoun  felbft. 
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the  adjective,  then  it  also  takes  the  weak  declension  end- 
ings as  stated  in  (1  b.),  but  in  addition  to  this  it  adds  r  in 
the  Nominative  masculine  and  an  §  in  the  Nominative  and 
Accusative  neuter  singular.  (Because  of  the  incomplete 
indication  of  the  gender.   Sect.  7.) 

Note.  Always  remember  that  in  German  the  possessive  pro- 
noun is  treated  rather  as  an  article  than  as  an  adjective. 

18.  II.   The  adjective  used  as  a  predicate. 

So  used  it  is  never  declined: 
!Der  33ater  tft  gut.  The  father  is  good. 

!3)ie  iBIumen  ftnb  fd^on.  The  flowers  are  beautiful. 

19.  III.   The  adjective  used  as  an  adverb. 

Many  adjectives  in  German  can  be  used  as  adverbs  with- 
out any  change : 

!l)er  ^nabe  ift  \^bn.  The  boy  is  handsome. 

3)er  ^nabe  fc^reibt  fd^on.  The  boy  is  writing  nicely. 

This  is  also  the  case  when  the  adjective  is  in  the  Com- 
parative degree  : 

!Der  Rnahe  fd^reibt  fd^oner  aU   The  boy  is  writing  more 
ba^  Wahii)tn.  nicely  than  the  girl. 

20.  IV.   The  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

Rule.    The  adjective  used  as  a  noun  retains  the  de- 
clension of  an  adjective: 
alter  93^ ann,  filter  (noun), 

ber  franfe  ^nabe,  ber  ^ranfe  (noun), 

bie  franfen  ^naben,  bie  ^ranfen  (noun), 

bte  franfe  grau,  bie  franfe  (noun). 

This  rule  applies  also  to  the  past  participle  of  verbs  used 
as  adjectives,  like  : 
t)erlieren,  Derlor,  Derloren,        to  lose. 
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etn  53ertorener  (55erIorene,  pi.)  one  who  is  lost,  abandoned, 

ber  33erloretie  (bie  33erlore'  ruined, 
nen,  />/.)• 

ba^  ©efrorene,  ©efrorene^,  frozen  things  (ice  cream), 

©efoc^te^,  boiled  things, 

©ebratene^,  fried  or  roasted  things. 

21.  Adjectives  formed  from  names  of  cities  are  not  de- 
clined : 

bie  ![?eipjiger  9}?effe,  the  Leipzig  Fair 

im  hamburger  §afen,  in  the  harbour  of  Hamburg. 

22.  Adjectives  formed  from  names  of  countries  (mostly 
ending  in  -ifdf) )  are  declined  : 

ein  irlanbifd^er  ^auer,  an  Irish  peasant, 

ber  franjofifc^e  SBein,  the  French  wine. 


EXERCISE  14 

1.  Good  deeds  are  good  seeds.  2.  The  good  work  of  his 
carpenter  pleased  me.  3.  A  good  piece  of  work  is  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  artisan.  4.  This  dear  child  has  never 
contradicted  me  yet.  5.  Let  me  see  your  knife.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  show  it  to  you,  you  will  cut  yourself,  for  sharp 
knives  are  dangerous.  But  I  have  never  cut  myself  with  my 
sharp  knife.  Please  do  show  me  yours.  6.  A  good  gun 
carries  far,  and  good  guns  are  expensive.  7.  My  mother 
bought  a  dozen  fine  plates  last  night.  8.  The  clean  forks 
are  in  the  lowest  drawer.  9.  Mice  can  run  quickly;  they 
are  gray  and  have  long  tails.  10.  This  chair  is  quite  new, 
please  try  it.  New  chairs  are  sometimes  not  comfortable. 
11.  The  house  was  finished  quickly,  when  the  owner  threat- 
ened the  contractor  with  a  fine.  12.  This  horse  runs  quicker 
than  the  one  we  had  before.  13.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
brave  and  the  coward  get  older  every  day.    14.  Relatives 
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are  often  not  as  kindly  disposed  as  friends.  15.  The  stranger 
inquired  after  the  patient's  condition.  16.  Roasted  chicken 
tastes  good.  Fried  potatoes  and  boiled  eggs  are  not  on  the 
bill  of  fare  to-day.  17.  Do  you  like  to  see  trained  animals? 
They  often  search  for  lost  articles  and  hidden  handkerchiefs. 
18.  Did  you  see  the  London  Furniture  factory?  19.  The 
French  once  took  possession  of  Canada,  now  there  is  only  a 
French  province  and  France  has  lost  its  influence.  20.  The 
Italian  language  is  beautiful,  English  is  very  convenient. 
German  is  hard,  but  not  as  hard  as  the  Russian  language. 
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23.  V.    Adjectives  requiring  objects. 

a.  The  following  (and  other  adjectives)  require  the  ob- 
ject in  the  Genitive  (as  many  of  them  do  in  English) : 
bebiirftig,  in  need  of.        gert)aJ)r,  aware  of. 
benottgt,  in  need  of.         lebig,  free  from, 
beraubt,  robbed  of.  miibe,  tired  of. 

beiDufet,  conscious  of.       f^uIbiQ;  guilty  of. 
eingebenf,  mindful  of.       ftd^er,  sure  of. 
faJ)ig,  capable  of.  boll,  full  of. 

froJ),  glad  about.  totxi,  Xowchi^,  worthy  of. 

and  their  compounds  with  m  as  :  unhDiirbig,  unworthy  of. 

The  relation  between  the  adjective  and  the  object  is 
often  expressed  by  means  of  a  preposition  as  : 
(gr  tft   an  biefer  ^at  nic^t    He  is  not  guilty  of  this  deed 
f(f)ulbig.  (he  is  not  to  blame  for  this 

deed). 

h.  The  following  classes  of  adjectives  require  the  object 
in  the  Dative. 
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1.  Such  as  describe  something  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, useful  or  useless,  pleasant  or  painful,  friendly  or 
hostile,  as : 


angene{)m,  pleasant, 
bequem,  convenient, 
feinb,  hostile, 
folgfam,  obedient, 
freunbltd^,  friendly. 
geJ)orfant,  obedient, 
gncibig,  merciful, 
giinfttg,  favourable. 
J)eiltg,  holy. 
Ikh,  dear. 

(g^  tft  mtr  angene{)m» 

2.  Furthermore  : 
begretflid^  fein, 
befannt  fein, 
betDufet  fetn, 
eigentiintlid^  fetn, 
flar  fein, 
(ij)nlt^  fetn, 
gletd^  fein, 
tnoglic^^  feln, 
getoife  feln, 
Qleid^gultig  fein, 
notig  fein, 
neu  fein, 
sn3eifelJ)aft  fetn, 
berhDanbt  fein, 
3)a^  f{ef)t  il)m  (i!)nltc^, 


paffenb,  suitable, 
fc^ciblid^,  injurious, 
treu,  faithful. 

berbcid^ttg,  to  be  suspected, 
berberbltd^,  pernicious. 
t)orteiI{)aft,  advantageous. 
n3ert,  valuable. 
iDtcfltig,  important. 
iDillfommen,  welcome. 
iDoJ)!,  well. 

It  is  pleasant  for  me. 


comprehensible. 

known. 

conscious. 

characteristic,  peculiar. 

clear. 

similar. 

indifferent. 

possible. 

sure. 

indifferent. 

necessary. 

new. 

doubtful, 
related. 

That  looks  like  him. 


c.  Adjectives  denoting  a  measure,  weight,  number  are 
connected  with  the  noun  in  the  Accusative:  {Adverbial 
Accusative.) 
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einen  Meter  J)0(^, 
eincn  Womt  lang, 


one  metre  high. 

for  one  month. 

a  hundred  pounds  weight. 


EXERCISE  15 


1.  The  wounded  soldier  was  in  need  of  a  drink  of  water. 
2.  A  father  went  into  a  tailor's  shop  because  his  son  had  been 
robbed  of  his  coat.  3.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  details  of  the 
accident.  4.  Always  be  mindful  of  your  promises.  5.  That 
man  is  capable  of  any  crime.  6.  The  master  was  glad  about 
the  news  from  his  old  home.  7.  When  we  left  the  store,  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  clerk's  mistake.  8.  To  be  free  from 
all  cares,  is  just  as  hard  as  to  be  tired  of  too  much  work.  9. 
The  artist  who  is  sure  of  success  may  earn  a  great  fortune. 
10.  Many  prisons  are  full  of  convicts  who  are  guilty  of  dif- 
ferent crimes;  but  some  of  them  were  formerly  worthy  of 
great  honors. 


1.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  for  us  if  our  soldiers  had 
passed  through  our  town,  but  water  was  not  convenient  for 
them  to  get.  2.  Children  ought  to  be  obedient  to  their 
parents.  3.  Impure  water  is  injurious  to  the  health.  4.  The 
services  of  the  mayor  were  valuable  to  the  city.  5.  My  par- 
ent's gifts  were  welcome  to  me  on  my  birthday.  6.  Just 
think !  My  friend  was  suspected  of  the  deed.  7.  I  am  quite 
well.   8.  One  good  act  is  worthy  of  another. 


1.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me.  2.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the 
error.  3.  It  is  characteristic  of  bees  to  live  in  hives.  4.  This 
leaf  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  we  found  yesterday.  5.  It 
was  new  to  me  that  this  property  had  been  sold.    6.  Mrs. 


EXERCISE  16 


EXERCISE  17 
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S's  brother  is  not  related  to  me.  7.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  see  him  to-night.  8.  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  me  whether 
I  sell  the  horse  to  him  or  to  someone  else. 

LESSON  11 
Comparison  of  adjectives  and  use  of  the  superlative. 

24.  While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  formation  and 
use  of  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  different  forms  of  the 
superlative  of  the  adjective  according  as  they  are  used  (1 ) 
as  an  adjective  or  (2)  as  an  adverb. 

L  The  adjectival  use. 

a.  flug,  fittger,  ftiigft* 

The  superlative  fliigft  is  used  as  an  attribute  : 
3)er  fliigfte  (Sc^iiler  ift  p    The  cleverest  scholar  is  at 
^aufe.  home. 

or  used  as  a  substantive: 
^er  ^(iigfte  ift  ntc^t  immer    The  cleverest  (man)  is  not 

ber  S3efte.  always  the  best. 

b.  tluQ,  fliiger,  am  fliigften. 

The  superlative  am  flixgften  is  only  used  as  a  predicate: 
3)iefer  ©(^iiler  ift  am  Kiigften*    This  scholar  is  cleverest. 

This  superlative  often  refers  to  comparison  of  qualities 
of  the  same  subject  at  diferent  times  and  places  only  : 
3)er  glu^  ift  f)ier  am  breiteften.    The  river  is  the  widest  here. 

2.  The  adverbial  use. 

a.  t)of(id§,  J)ofIi(^er,  l^ij^ic^ft 

The  superlative  {)ofttc^ft  is  called  the  absolute  superlative, 
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because  it  does  not  denote  a  quality  in  comparison  with 
other  qualities  but  simply  a  high  degree  of  the  quality  in 
one  and  the  same  action  : 

Tlein  53ater  lafet  (Sie  J)oflic^ft    My  father   requests  you 
bitten,  I) eute  abenb  most  politely  to  come  to 

fommen.  our  house  to-night. 

b.  ^)o\lx(^),  ^)b\ll(^)^Vf  am  pfliddftcn* 

The  superlative  attt  J)ofIi(^ften  is  called  the  relative  super- 
lative, because  it  denotes  quality  of  action  in  comparison 
with  other  actions: 

3)er  befd^eibene  ^nabe  betrctgt   The  modest  boy  behaves 
ftd^  aud^  ant  J)ofli(j^ften,  also  most  politely  (i.e.  more 

politely  than  other  boys). 

Note.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  distinguishing  real  from 
apparent  comparative  forms. 

Real  Comparative:  Your  house  is  more  beautiful  than  ours. 
3f)r  §ouS  ift  fc^dner  aU  ixnfereg. 

Apparent  Comparative:  He  is  more  rich  than  clever,  dv  ift 
metir  reic^  aU  cr  flug  ift. 

EXERCISE  18 

1.  This  ring  is  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen  yet.  2.  These 
flowers  are  nicer  than  those.  3.  The  mountains  in  Switzer- 
land are  higher  than  those  in  Germany.  4.  This  girl  looks 
cleverer  than  her  sister.  5.  Honesty  is  the  best  poHcy.  6. 
Happiness  is  not  the  highest  good.  7.  He  seems  to  be  the 
better  man  of  the  two.  8.  The  rooms  were  most  beautifully 
decorated.  9.  The  servant  asked  his  questions  in  the  most 
polite  way.  10.  The  beggar  we  saw  on  our  walk  to-day  was 
most  poorly  clad.  11.  The  cleaning  of  the  room  is  done 
(au^fiiJ)ren)  better  now.  12.  Grammars  must  be  known 
more  thoroughly  than  novels. 
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LESSON  12 

III.    THE  VERB 
25.  A.    The  auxiliary  verbs  of  tense. 

1.  l^afictt  as  an  auxiliary  denotes  activity: 

I)abe  gefd^tDommen*  I  have  been  swimming. 

2.  fein  as  an  auxiliary  denotes  passivity  in  action  : 
bin  gefa()ren*  I  have  been  driving. 

3.  ttJerben  as  an  auxiliary  denotes  futurity  and  governs 
the  infinitive,  or  it  denotes  the  Passive  voice  and  then  gov- 
erns the  past  participle. 

Rule.  lt)erben  +  infinitive  =  Future;  tiDerben  +  past 
participle  =  Passive  voice. 

Rule.  Intransitive  verbs  indicating  a  change  of  state 
and  condition  or  motion  take  the  auxiUary  fein. 

Also  the  verbs :  fein,  bleiben,  gelingen,  gefc^e{)en,  glilcfen, 

EXERCISE  19 

(all  verbs  to  be  in  the  Perfect  Tense) 

1.  The  dog  swam  across  the  river.  2.  Our  boys  bought 
plums,  pears,  and  apples.  3.  Many  soldiers  died  on  the 
battlefield,  others  in  hospitals.  4.  They  have  been  alone  all 
morning.  5.  The  cat  jumped  on  to  the  tree.  6.  The  apples 
fell  to  the  ground.  7.  We  saw  the  exhibition  this  year: 
8.  Their  faces  and  hands  looked  dirty.  9.  The  merchants 
succeeded  in  getting  rich.  10.  We  remained  until  eleven 
o'clock  last  night.  11.  Last  year  it  was  cold  until  May. 
12*  He  met  with  an  accident. 
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26.  B.   The  modal  auxiliaries. 

There  are  six  of  them  in  German  : 
Umtn  (ability)  ItJoCkn  (determination)  fallen  (obHgation) 
tnijgen  (Hking)    ntiiffen  (compulsion)      biirfen  (permission) 

They  are  peculiar  in  the  following  respects  : 

1.  They  have  a  conjugation  of  their  own  (see  Grammar). 

2.  They  sometimes  overlap  in  their  different  meanings: 

barfft,  bu  fannft,  bu  magft  =  You  may. 

3.  They  have  a  peculiar  construction. 

Construction  with  modal  auxiliaries. 

Whenever  there  are  two  verbs  in  a  clause,  both  with 
verbal  force,  they  are  not  of  equal  value  but  one  is  the 
modifier  of  the  other.  The  modifier  is  always  conjugated 
and  the  modified  verb  always  appears  in  the  infinitive. 
This  is  the  case  in  English  as  well  as  in  German: 
fann  gef)en,  I  can  go. 

Qd)  fonnte  9ef)en,  I  could  go. 

Rule.  The  verb  which  is  modified  by  the  modal  aux- 
iliary is  always  in  the  bare  infinitive  (infinitive  without 
5U  in  German,  or  to  in  English). 

EXERCISE  20 

1.  You  can  not  read  as  well  as  he  can.  2.  We  will  not  see 
the  ugly  house;  if  you  wish  to  see  it  you  must  go  alone.  3. 
The  servant  was  told  to  prepare  the  meal  in  time,  because 
we  had  to  leave  early  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  late.  We 
had  to  finish  our  work  whether  we  liked  or  not.  4.  The  little 
girl  asked  her  teacher  whether  she  might  go  home,  or  was 
compelled  to  stay  in  school.  5.  I  was  willing  to  stay,  if  he 
had  only  asked  me  to  do  so. 
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27.  C.    The  semi-modal  auxiliaries. 

There  are  seven  verbs  in  German,  which,  although  they 
are  ordinary  transitive  or  intransitive  verbs,  are  used  exten- 
sively to  express  a  mode  of  actiotij  hence  they  are  called 
semi-modals,  these  are  : 

^elfen,        ftcigen,        i)'oxm,  fe^en, 
fitWen,        (affcn,  ntoc^cn, 
(sometimes  (e^rcti,  (erncn,  Utxhtn  and  finbcn). 

These  verbs  follow  their  ordinary  conjugation  but,  when 
used  to  modify  another  action,  the  verb  modified  also  ap- 
pears in  the  bare  infinitive.  When,  however,  an  ordinary 
verb  or  a  verbal  phrase  modifies  another  verb,  then  the 
verb  appears  with  the  preposition       (to  in  English). 

General  Rule.    In  German  as  in  English : 

1.  The  modal  auxiliary  takes  the  infinitive  without  5U 
{to  in  English). 

2.  The  semi-modal  auxiliary  takes  the  infinitive  with- 
out 5U. 

3.  The  ordinary  verb  takes  the  infinitive  with  p. 

4.  The  verbal  phrase  takes  the  infinitive  with  5U. 

Examples. 

1.  fann  \6)xt\htn.  I  can  write. 

2.  laffe  x\)n  fci^reiben.         I  let  him  write  (I  get  him 

to  write). 

3.  Qd^  tDilnfd^e,  su  Wreiben.     I  wish  to  write. 

4.  f)abe  ben  3Bunfc^,  5U       I  have  the  desire  to  write. 

These  four  conditions  of  modification  exhaust  all  pos- 
sible cases. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  student  should  bear  in 
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mind  that  not  all  the  English  modal  auxiliaries  or  semi- 
modals  belong  to  their  corresponding  class  in  German  : 
magft  geJ)en,  You  may  go,  or  You  like  to 

go. 

Note.  Sometimes  Tnogett  is  used  as  an  ordinary  verb  with  the  mean- 
ing of  gem  Jiabett  =  to  like,  or  gem  effen  =  to  like  to  eat: 
^6)  {)abe  fd^onc  53Uber  gern.    I  like  beautiful  pictures. 
^6)  mag  Spfel  fe{)r  gerne.      I  hke  apples  very  much. 

EXERCISE  21 

1.  I  saw  him  come  and  heard  him  call;  then  I  went  to  him 
and  helped  him  do  his  work.  2.  Who  ordered  you  to  get  up 
so  early  this  morning?  3.  "I  felt  it  coming,"  said  an  old 
woman  when  the  thunderstorm  darkened  the  sky.  4.  We 
always  teach  our  children  to  speak  our  own  language.  5.  To 
learn  to  write  and  to  make  calculations  is  necessary  to  all  of 
us.  .  6.  Let  him  go,  and  see  him  disappear.  7.  My  friend 
remained  standing,  while  I  spoke  to  him.  Did  you  get  ac- 
quainted with  him? 

28.   D.    Substitution  of  the  infinitive  for  the  participle 
form. 

Modal  as  well  as  semi-modal  auxiliaries  undergo  a  great 
change  when  used  to  modify  another  action  in  the  perfect 
or  pluperfect  tense. 

The  past  participle  in  this  case  is  changed  into  the  in- 
finitive form  : 

J)abe  meine  Slufgabe  nic^t    I  have  not  been  able  to  write 
fd^retben  fonnen    (not  ge*     my  exercise, 
fonnt). 

3^  J)atte  tttd^t  augge!)en  biirfen   I  would  not  have  been  per- 
(not  geburft),  tDenn  bu  nid^t     mitted  to  go  out  if  you  • 
bei  mir  gelDefen  Mx\t.  had  not  been  with  me. 
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Change  of  Word  Order  in  Modals. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  another  great  change 
must  be  noted  : 

In  dependent  clauses  with  governed  infinitives  the  auxil- 
iary of  tense  precedes  both  infinitives : 

^eil  er  it)n  ba^  f)at  tun  Because  he  ordered  him  to 
l^etfeen,  h)irb  er  beftraft,  do  that,  he  is  being  pun- 

ished. 

'^a^  Ungliicf  ift  gefd^e{)en,  iDeil  The  accident  happened  be- 
ber  ^utfd^er  ba^  ^ferb  nid^t  cause  the  driver  was  not 
t)at  !)alten  fonnen,  able  to  manage  the  horse. 

©etne  grau  fd^rieb  iJ)rer  greun-  His  wife  wrote  her  friend, 
bin,  ba^  fie  nic^t  Uierbc  retfen  that  she  would  not  be  able 
fonnen*  to  go  on  a  journey. 

§at  er  Mr  gefagt,  bag  er  ftc^  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  will 
etnen  neuen  ^Inpg  toixh  ma-  be  obliged  to  have  (get)  a 
(^en  laff en  ntiiff en?  new  suit  made  for  himself? 

EXERCISE  22 
(All  mod.  aux.  to  be  put  in  perf .  or  pluperf.  tense) 

1.  We  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  under  a  tree.  2.  The 
fishermen  could  not  draw  the  nets  into  their  boats.  3.  The 
people  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  their  rights.  4.  We  were 
told  to  learn  this  lesson  for  to-day.  5.  They  did  not  like  to 
stay  up  until  the  theatre  was  out.  6.  The  sailors  were  not 
allowed  to  land  before  daybreak.  7.  If  the  men  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  house  they  would  have  all  perished. 
8.  The  ships  cast  anchor,  because  the  captains  did  not  like 
to  go  into  the  harbour.  9.  If  I  had  been  able  to  come  earlier, 
I  should  have  done  so.  10.  I  do  not  know  that  the  goods 
could  have  been  sent  earlier.  1 1 .  They  said  that  they  did  not 
like  to  play  in  the  rain.  12.  The  pupils  were  angry,  because 
they  had  to  remain  in  school  after  the  lesson. 
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LESSON  13 
29.      E.    Compound  Verbs  with  Separable  Prefixes. 

Adjectives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions  are  often  com- 
bined with  verbs  in  German.  As  these  words  have  their 
own  meaning  and  can  stand  alone  in  a  clause  and  may  have 
their  own  stress  in  a  clause,  they  must  be  separated  from 
the  verb  in  the  simple  tenses. 

Rule.  The  separable  prefix  is  always  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  clause,  either  alone  or  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  verb 
and  in  the  latter  case  forming  one  word  with  it.    It  has  its 

own  meaning  and  stress  and  therefore  its  own  place.  In 
dependent  clauses  the  auxiliary  follows  the  verb: 

ge!)e  f)eute  au^.  ^6)  mar  !)eute  ou^gegangen, 

Qd^  ging  I)eute  au;^.  iDerbe  f)eute  au^gegangen 

merbe  f)eute  au^gef)en.  fein. 

btn  f)eute  au^gegangen.  iJSenn  td^  f)eute  au^gei)en 
@eJ)e  f)eute  nid^t  au;§*  toerbe,  fann  i6)  erft  fpat  3u= 

@ef)ft  bu  f)eute  au^?  ru(ffe{)ren. 

The  separable  prefix  in  governed  infinitives  is  cut  off 
from  the  verb  if  the  infinitive  is  used  with  gu: 

t)erga6,  ben  ^rief  absuge-    He  forgot  to  deliver  the  let- 
ben,  ter. 


EXERCISE  23 

1.  I  asked  my  brother  to  close  the  window.  2.  He  opened 
it  instead  and  broke  a  pane.  3.  Copy  this  exercise  and  mem- 
orize the  verbs  in  it.  4.  The  day  was  dawning  when  the 
soldiers  put  up  their  tents.  5.  The  price  of  food  has  risen 
much  in  the  last  few  years.  6.  We  went  to  the  room,  but 
they  stayed  outside.    7.  The  children  asked  permission  to 
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go  out.  8.  A  member  of  the  society  proposed  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution.  9.  His  request  was  refused  and  they 
informed  him  of  it.  10.  The  king  went  ahead  and  his  at- 
tendants followed  him.  11.  I  agree  with  you!  the  horse 
looks  good.  12.  Don't  sign!  Read  the  document  and  put 
it  in  your  pocket. 

30.    F.    Compound  Verbs  with  Inseparable  Prefixes. 

The  prefixes  ht,  cm^,  ent,  cr,  ge,  tjer,  ^CV  are  inseparable. 

The  inseparable  prefix  has  no  meaning  or  position  of  its 
own  and  no  stress  ;  it  can  therefore  not  be  separated  from 
the  verb  with  which  it  is  compounded,  and  it  consequently 
rejects  even  the  insertion  of  the  augment  ge  in  the  past 
participle .  * 

Be,  mp,  cnt,  ev,  ge,  ber,  ger 

have  the  augment  never  there; 

if  with  the  verb,  they  are  combined, 

objects  you  must  mostly  find! 

fud^en,  fuc^te,  gefu($t,  to  seek  (look  for), 
but,  berMen,  t)erfuc^te,  berfuc^t,  to  try. 
@r  berfprad^,     p  ijerfud^en.     He  promised  to  try  it. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  INSEPARABLE  PREFIX. 

1.  Inseparable  prefixes  are  very  often  added  to  intran- 
sitive verbs  to  make  them  transitive,  while  the  latter  often  . 
retain  their  meanings  and  as  such  require  objects: 
Sd)  trcte.  I  walk. 

Ibetretc  bag  ®rag.        I  walk  on  the  grass. 

This  relation  between  the  transitive  verb  and  the  object 
is  often  expressed  by  a  preposition  : 

*Foreign  words  ending  in  „ieren"  also  omit  the  augment  gc:  ^<S) 
J)abc  ftubiert,  I  have  studied. 
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betrete  ben  SBeg.  1 
Qii)  trete  auf  ben  SBeg,  | 


I  step  on  the  road. 


2»  The  meaning  of  the  verb  often  changes  completely 
when  combined  with  an  inseparable  prefix: 


1 .  Pay  your  debts,  and  do  not  waste  anything  that  is  worth 
something.  2.  He  received  a  letter  which  revealed  the  trea- 
son. 3.  The  brother  broke  the  sticks  to  pieces  and  strewed 
them  on  the  ground.  4.  In  fall  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  field.  5.  Good  citizens  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  do  not  neglect  to  perform  their  duty 
towards  it.  6.  He  tried  very  hard  to  obtain  some  property 
on  this  street.  7.  Salt  dissolves  in  water,  but  oil  swims  on 
its  surface.  8.  Yesterday  my  friend  celebrated  his  twenty- 
fifth  birthday,  after  he  had  fortunately  recovered  from  his 
illness. 

31.    G.  Prefixes  used  in  two  ways  (sep.  and  insep.). 

The  prefixes  iiBer,  mitt,  burc^i,  urn,  l^inter,  are  sometimes 
separable  and  sometimes  inseparable.  If  separable  they 
have  the  stress  and  retain  their  original  meaning.  If  in- 
separable they  have  no  stress  and  have  lost  their  original 
meaning: 

!r)er  gifd^er  fe^te  un^  ixber  ben  The  fisherman  rowed  us 
glufe.  across  the  river. 

^er  ©driller  iiberfe'^te  ben  The  pupil  translated  the 
Slbfd^nttt.  passage. 


fud^en, 
Derfnd^en, 


to  look  for. 

to  try,  test,  tempt. 


EXERCISE  24 


These  inseparable  compounds  are  mostly  transitive. 
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EXERCISE  25 


Two  foreigners  had  been  ferried^  over  a  river  in  search  of 
the  homesteads  assigned  to  them  by  the  Government.  They 
had  to  pass  through^  a  forest  and  to  go  around^  a  lake.  When 
they  were  thirsty,  they  held*  their  hats  under  the  numerous 
water-falls.  As  they  were  walking^  one  behind  the  other, 
they  entertained^  each  other  by  translating^  sentences  from 
German  into  English.  But  as  they  did  not  know  how  to 
manage^  difficult  idioms,  they  avoided^  them  or  hastily  pe- 
rused^°  the  little  book  of  English  phrases  they  had  taken  with 
them.  Thus  they  walked^^  for  hours,  over  logs  and  stones, 
and  when  night  came  they  shivered,^^  prepared  their  supper 
over  a  fire,  then  lit  their  pipes,  laid^^  their  arms  on  their  knees, 
and  pondered^*  over  the  work  that  was  waiting^^  for  them  on 
the  farm,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would 
be  rich  and  have  servants  enough  to  wait  on^^  them. 

Use  the  following  verbs:  ^uBerfe^cn,  ^^urc^Iaufen,  %mge{)en,  %tt= 
tcr{)alten,  ^fiintcrgefien,  %nter^aitett,  ^iiberfc^cn,  suntQef)en  mit,  ^mgc^cn, 
loburc^Iaufcn,  i^iibcrlaufen,  ^^iihtxlanU^,  ^^ufierlegen,  i^iiberkgett,  ^^mx' 
ten  auf ,  -^®auf  luarten. 


32.      H.    Intransitive  verbs  with  special  cases. 

Among  the  intransitive  verbs  requiring  the  Genitive  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  the  following  are  the  most  commonly 
used  : 


LESSON  14 


ad^ten,  to  pay  attention, 
bebiirfen,  need, 
gebenfen,  remember. 
entbef)reti,  do  without, 
entraten,  dispense, 
ermangein,  be  in  want  of. 


gel)en,  go. 
fterben,  die. 
bergeffen,  forget, 
fd^onen,  spare. 
iDalten,  to  discharge. 
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Examples 


(gr  ad^tete  bcr  SSunbe  ntc^t* 
3)er  ^ranfe  bebarf  bc^  ^Irjte^^ 

@r  Qtng  fctncr  SSegc* 


He  did  not  mind  the  wound 
The  patient  needs  the  doc- 
tor. 

He  went  his  way. 


This  Genitive  is  falling  into  disuse  and  is  frequently  re- 
placed by  an  accusative  or  a  prepositional  phrase :  (Sr  ac^tete 
nt(f)t  auf  bie  ifiSunbe* 

EXERCISE  26 

1.  The  boys  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  clouds  which  rose 
in  the  sky  and  announced  the  storm.  2.  All  of  us  need  food 
and  shelter.  3.  When  you  arrive,  remember  me  and  what 
I  told  you.  4.  We  can  dispense  with  many  things  if  we  want 
to  do  so.  5.  The  tourists  were  in  want  of  a  guide.  6.  Some 
people  die  a  miserable  death.  7.  ''Spare  me,"  cried  the  little 
mouse,  when  the  lion  had  caught  her.  8.  Discharge  the 
duties  of  your  office. 

33.  Among  the  intransitive  verbs  requiring  the  Dative 
there  are  : 

1.  Verbs  with  the  separable  prefixes,  ab,  an,  auf,  bet,  ein, 
entgegen,  nad),  ob,  bor,  boran,  t)orf)er,  su : 

(Sr  ging  mtr  entgegen.  He  went  to  meet  me. 

@g  fallt  tntr  etn*  It  strikes  me. 

2.  Verbs  with  the  inseparable  prefixes  toiber,  ent,  er,  ber, 
ntife: 

^a^  mtSfiint  ntir*  That  displeases  me. 

Sfttn  n)iberfu{)r  ettcag  ©elt=    Something    strange  hap- 
fame^.  pened  to  him. 

3.  Verbs  designating  something  favourable  or  unfavour- 
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able,  useful  or  harmful,  joyous  or  sad,  friendly  or  hostile, 
—  belief,  trust,  love  and  hatred:   (See  sect.  23  ;  b.  1.) 


befommen,  to  agree, 
belteben,  to  suit,  please, 
banfen,  to  thank, 
bienen,  to  serve, 
folgen,  to  follow. 
gebuf)ren,  to  behove, 
glauben,  to  believe. 


gliicf  en,  to  succeed, 
nii^en,  to  be  useful, 
fd^aben,  to  be  harmful, 
fc^medfen,  to  taste, 
fd^metd^eln,  to  flatter, 
trauen,  to  trust, 
prnen,  to  be  angry  at. 


Note.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  with  these  verbs  the  object  is 
generally  a  person,  seldom  a  thing:  therefore  the  dative  case. 


EXERCISE  27 

1.  Something  occurred  to  me  the  other  day.  2.  Would 
you  assist  me  if  I  undertook  this  work?  3 .  Do  not  contradict 
a  teacher;  give  up  your  bad  habits.  4.  I  lost  all  appetite, 
after  I  had  to  run  for  my  meal.  5.  Believe  me,  it  will  not 
agree  with  me,  but  it  will  be  harmful  to  me.  6.  No  matter 
how  you  flatter  me,  I  cannot  believe  you  or  trust  you;  I  must 
be  angry  with  you  if  you  act  like  that.  7.  May  you  succeed ! 
I  thank  you  for  serving  me!  8.  I  hope  that  prosperity  may 
follow  you,  and  that  you  may  remain  as  modest  as  you  ought 
to. 

LESSON  15 


I.   Transitive  Verbs. 
34.  Transitive  verbs  may  have  either  one  or  two  objects. 

1.  Transitive  verbs  with  one  object.  Verbs  with  the  in- 
separable prefixes  be,  burc^,  J)inter,  iiber,  unter,  urn,  as 
for  example  be^af)Ien,  burc^lau'fen,  I)interge'f)en,  iibertref 'fen, 
utiter{)al'ten,  umge'J)en,  take  the  object  in  the  accusative. 
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(If  the  stress  were  laid  on  the  prefixes  burd^,  I)inter,  ilber, 
unter,  um,  they  would  be  separable. ) 

(Sr  umge'i)t  bie  @efai)r.  He  avoids  the  danger. 

Note.  Many  transitive  verbs  are  used  with  prepositions  followed 
by  the  noun  or  pronoun  as  their  object: 

Qiaube  an  ©ott.  I  believe  in  God. 

(Sr  beftanb  auf  feinen  33efc^Iufe.         He  insisted  upon  his  decision. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  such  verbs  so  used.  They  all  con- 
stitute idi  ms,  and  must  be  committed  to  memory  separately. 

2»   Transitive  Verbs  with  two  objects. 

a.  The  indirect  object  (always  a  person)  in  the  Dative. 

b.  The  direct  object  (person  or  thing)  in  the  Accusative: 
®ib    beinctti    ^ruber  biefen    Give  this   apple   to  your 

5lpfeL  brother, 
(gr  mad^te  mtr  cin  ©efd^enf.       He  gave  me  a  present. 

Thus  are  used : 
geben,  to  give.  fd^enfen,  to  give, 

laffen,  to  leave.  fc^irfen,  to  send. 

lo{)nen,  to  reward.  fdfireiben,  to  write.  * 

melben,  to  announce.       fenben,  to  send, 
opfern,  to  sacrifice.  nef)Tnen,  to  take, 

rauben,  to  rob.  fte{)len,  to  steal, 

fagen,  to  tell. 

Note.  The  translation  into  German  of  the  English  *'to"  is  always 
troublesome  for  the  student.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  he  must 
first  find  its  relation  in  English.  In  English  the  preposition  "to" 
is  required,  when  the  person  follows  the  thing,  but  is  dropped  when 
the  person  precedes  the  thing: 

Give  the  book  to  me  (to  my  sister). 

Give  me  (my  sister)  the  book. 


a.  If  "to"  belongs  to  the  noun  or  pronoun,  it  is  just  the 
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indication  of  the  dative  case  and  must  be  translated  by  the 

German  dative  (indirect  object): 

Give  the  book  to  him.  ®ib  i^)m  ha^  ^ud^. 

b.  But  if  ''to"  in  English  belongs  to  the  verb  (idiomatic 
use),  then  the  student  must  first  find  out  whether  the  verb 
he  is  going  to  use  in  German  is  used  with  a  preposition  or 
not,  and  then  he  must  translate  accordingly: 

The  physician  attended  to  the  patient. 

^er  Slrjt  bel)anbelte  ben  ^ranfen. 

Note,  Compare  "to"  with  the  infinitive  (Section  24);  also  "to" 
with  purpose  clause  =  in  order  to.    (um  p  +  infinitive.) 

EXERCISE  28 

1 .  Speak  to  him  that  he  may  attend  to  his  affairs.  2.  Here 
is  a  knife;  lend  it  to  him,  but  do  not  leave  it  with  him.  3. 
That  makes  no  difference  to  me.  4.  They  sent  me  a  box 
which  does  not  belong  to  me.  5.  He  threw  the  broken  glass 
on  the  ground.  6.  The  youth  hastened  to  the  front.  7.  Will 
you  go  to  church  with  me  next  Sunday?  8.  Give  me  the 
watch;  do  not  give  it  to  him.  9.  Leave  me  some  money, 
before  you  leave  the  house.  10.  Report  all  negligence  of 
the  waiters  to  the  manager.  11.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  to  my  house.  12.  Tell  me  the  truth,  and  con- 
ceal nothing  from  me. 

35.  1.  Transitive  verbs  with  the  Genitive  of  the  thing  and 
the  Accusative  of  the  person.    The  most  common  ones  are : 

anflagen,  to  accuse.  entlaffen,  to  dismiss, 

berauben,  to  rob.  freifprec^en,  to  acquit, 

befc^utbtgen,  to  accuse.  uberfuf)ren,  to  convict, 

entbtnben,  to  free,  relieve.  Inurbtgen,  to  honour,  value, 

entbloften,  to  rob.  bejt(f)tigen,  to  charge  with. 
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(gr  ift  be^  55erbrec^eng  ange=  He  is  accused  of  the  crime. 
flaqt 

3)er  T)kh  beraubte  ben  §errn  The  thief  robbed  the  gentle- 

feiner  Vii)V.  man  of  his  watch. 

2.  Transitive  verbs  with  the  Accusative  of  the  thing,  and 
with  the  Accusative  of  the  person.    Such  are : 

f often,  to  cost.  nennen,  to  call  (name). 

Ui)ven,  to  teach.  fd^elten,  to  scold, 

fragen,  to  ask  (questions).  fd^inxpfen,  to  scold. 
f)et6en,  to  call. 

foftet  mid^  iJtel  It  costs  me  much  time. 

Ie{)rte  ii)n  fein  ^anbmerf.      He  taught  him  his  trade. 
@r  J)ie6  xf}n  etnen  ^kh.  He  called  him  a  thief. 

3.  Many  verbs  take  special  prepositions  and  these  must 
always  be  learned  with  the  verb.    Such  are  : 

bitten  urn,  to  ask  for.  fragen  nad^,  to  ask  about, 

(see  Grammar  and  Dictionary). 


EXERCISE  29 

1.  The  officers  relieved  the  policemen  from  their  duties 
during  their  holidays.  2.  He  dismissed  him  from  his  job, 
and  robbed  him  of  all  his  livelihood.  3.  The  defendant  was 
acquitted.  4.  The  judge  convicted  the  lawyer  of  folly  in  his 
own  speech.  5.  He  honored  me  with  his  friendship.  6.  The 
captain  charged  his  servant  with  theft.  7.  This  experience 
has  almost  cost  me  my  life.  8.  The  Indians  asked  us  ques- 
tions in  their  own  tongue.  9.  He  called  him  a  thief,  and 
scolded  me  for  being  a  liar.  10.  They  were  astonished  at 
the  war  news.  11.  We  prepared  for  the  needs  of  the  follow- 
ing week.  12.  Excuse  me  —  someone  referred  me  to  you 
regarding  a  house  in  Main  Street.    Have  you  one  for  sale? 
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36. 


LESSON  16 
J.    Reflexive  Verbs. 


The  following  and  many  more  reflexive  verbs  take  the 
Accusative  of  the  respective  pronoun  and  the  Genitive  of  the 


\x6)  entlebtgen,  to  free  oneself, 
fic^  entftttnen,  to  remember. 
ft(^  erbarmen,  to  take  pity, 
ftd^  ertnnern,  to  remember, 
ftc^i  freuen,  to  enjoy, 
fic^  getroften,  to  console  one- 
self. 

fid^  ruf)Tnen,  to  boast. 
ft(^  fc^anten,  to  be  ashamed, 
ftd^  t)erge)i3tffern,  to  make 
sure. 

ft(^  )t)eif)ren,  to  defend  one- 
self. 

I  do  not  remember  the  in- 
cident. 


ftdf)  anmagen,  to  usurp. 

anne{)Tnen,  to  take  charge 

of. 

\\6)  bebienen,  to  avail  oneself 
of. 

fic^   befleigtgen,   to  devote 
oneself, 
begeben,  to  renounce. 
bemad)tigen,  to  take  pos- 
session of. 

ft(^  beftreben,  to  endeavour, 
ftd^  entciufeern,  to  free  oneself. 
ent!)alten,  to  refrain  from, 
erinnere  mid^  be^  53orfal* 
leg  m(^t 


Many  of  these  verbs  can  also  be  used  with  a  preposition 
followed  by  the  object  in  its  proper  case  instead  of  the  Geni- 
tive of  the  object : 

freue  mic^  beiner  Slnfunft,  or  1  I  am  glad  of  your  com- 
ae^ freue  mic^  it^er  beine  ^Infunft.  J  ing. 


EXERCISE  30 


1 .  Do  not  usurp  rights  that  do  not  belong  to  you.  2.  Take 
charge  of  this  patient  until  I  come  back  again.    3.  Avail 
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yourself  of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself.  4.  Devote 
yourself  to  your  studies.  5.  He  renounced  all  his  rights. 
6.  The  enemy  took  possession  of  all  the  towns.  7.  Endeav- 
our to  obtain  a  good  position.  8.  Refrain  from  foul  lan- 
guage. 9.  Free  yourself  from  debts.  10.  Take  pity  on  the 
poor  and  maimed.  11.  If  we  enjoy  good  health  we  are  happy. 
12.  Remember  your  words  of  yesterday.  13.  With  what  can 
I  console  myself?  14.  Rich  people  should  not  boast  of  their 
riches.  15.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  your  old  father.  16.  De- 
fend your  life  if  you  are  attacked. 


LESSON  17 
37.  K.    Impersonal  verbs. 

1.  Proper  impersonal  verbs  refer  to  natural  phenomena: 
(g^  bli^t.  There  is  lightning. 

2.  Or  they  refer  to  other  elementary  entities  in  experi- 
ence as : 


ttJtrb  fait. 

ift  tnartn. 
(gg  UtxU  bunfel 
(gg  gibt  alkrlei  ^iere. 


It  is  getting  cold. 
It  is  warm. 
It  remains  dark. 
There  are  different  kinds  of 
animals. 


3.  Personal  verbs  can  be  used  impersonally  if  the  agent 
is  not  known  or  if  the  speaker  desires  to  conceal  the  agent: 

(gg  flopft.  There  is  a  knock  at  the 

door. 

4.  Use  of      ift  and  t§  qiht 

a.       ift,  denotes  definite  existence  ;  the  real  subject  is 
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mostly  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  place  in  a  narrower 
sense : 

ift  ein  ^aum  im  ©arten*      There  is  a  tree  in  the  gar- 

'  den. 

h.  gtbt,  denotes  general  existence  although  the  verb 
in  this  case  is  often  limited  by  adverbial  expressions  of 
time  and  place  in  a  wider  sense  : 

(g^  gtOt  biefe^  3a{)r  Die!  Obft    There  is  much  fruit  in  Ger- 
(object)  in  3)eiitfd^lanb,  many  this  year. 

Note.  If  is  the  real  subject  (as  in  Qtbt),  it  must 
never  be  omitted; 

3)tefeg  9a]^r  gibt  eg  m  Dbft  in  !Deutf($lanb* 

If  eg  is  the  representative  subject,  it  can  stand  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  otherwise  it  must  be  omitted: 
(Sg  ift  etn  iBaum  inx  ©arten,   3m  ©art en  ift  ein  ^aurrt, 

EXERCISE  31 

1.  Now  it  is  snowing;  yesterday  it  was  blowing;  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  raining.  2.  It  is  pleasant  to-day,  but  I 
think  the  weather  is  not  going  to  stay  fine.  3.  There  are 
fishes  that  can  fly.  4.  Things  do  not  (eg)  remain  as  they  are. 
5.  They  danced  until  midnight,  (eg  +  passive.)  6.  There  is 
no  plate  on  the  table,  but  there  is  one  on  the  cupboard.  7. 
There  are  people  who  think  there  are  no  laws  for  them.  8. 
There  is  no  excuse;  but  there  are  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  this  case. 

38.       L.    Impersonal  verbs  with  the  Dative. 

The  most  common  ones  are  : 
eg  at)nt  mix,  I  have  a  foreboding, 

eg  bangt  mir,  I  feel  anxious. 
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K.X) 

oei)ugi  Tuir, 

it  pleases  me. 

UclUIIlUlt  mil/ 

it  agrees  with  me. 

(61)11  mlt, 

I  am  in  want  of. 

georiciii  mu, 

I  am  m  need  of. 

geoui)!!  inir, 

it  behoves  me. 

get)!  mir, 

things  go  (well)  with  me. 

aA 

gelingt  vaxx, 

I  succeed. 

i>A 

genugi  imr. 

it  satisfies  me. 

yctUt  Ullt^ 

I  succeed. 

gejieini  luir, 

it  behoves  me. 

CO 

gui  TTiir, 

it  is  intended  for  me. 

oA 
CO 

giuai  nitr. 

I  succeed. 

CO 

l)U|I  lult, 

it  helps  me. 

CO 

iji  Ttiir  Dunge, 

I  am  afraid. 

0A 
CO 

l|t  ITllt  IclO^ 

I  am  sorry. 

CO 

uegi  Tiiii;  ourcin, 

I  value  it. 

0A 
CO 

Triungcu  Tuir^ 

X  dm  m  neea  oi. 

i>a 

CO 

Tni|3iingi  xnir, 

T  foil 

Co 

niii^t  TTiir, 

it  is  profitable  for  me. 

/yA 
CO 

]Cyuoei  Tuxr, 

it  does  me  harm. 

CO 

]CL)ein.i  TTiir, 

it  appears  to  me. 

fd^mecft  mir, 

I  like  (it  tastes  good). 

eg 

fteJ)t  mir, 

it  becomes  me. 

eg 

n3iberfte{)t  mir, 

I  am  disgusted  with  it. 

eg 

giemt  mir, 

it  behoves  me. 

These  verbs  lose  the  pronoun  if  another  word  begins 
the  sentence: 

@g  f)ilft  mir,  but  It  helps  me. 

^Dag  f)ilft  mir  nid^tg.  That  does  not  help  me. 

M.   Impersonal  verbs  with  the  Accusative: 

eg  (ingftigt  mid^,  it  frightens  me. 

eg  (irgert  mic§,  it  vexes  me. 

eg  befrembet  mid^,  it  is  strange  to  me. 


THE  VERB 
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t»  Ut|U|Ulut  illlUI^ 

Cv  DCtuilt  TulCtl, 

it  concerns  me. 

betriibt  Tnic^, 

It  nidKcb  mc  sorry. 

JL  ICglCL. 

ee  ouiiici  iTiict), 

X  dm  tmrbty. 

it  amuses  me. 

Cv  jrictl  TTLlll;, 

±  dm  LOIQ. 

es>  ireui  luici;, 

J.  dill  gidu.. 

It  concerns  me. 

c5>  gciu[ici  inici), 

±  coveL. 

e§  rcut  ntic^, 

I  feel  sorry. 

{)ungert  mid^, 

I  am  hungry. 

c6  jflTtiiticrt  TTiid^, 

I  pity. 

fotnnxt  auf  tntcS^  art, 

it  depends  upon  me. 

lumTticri  Tulu;, 

iL  grieveD  me. 

IlirrUill  lillU;  lUUILUcl; 

JL  dill  dsLOIllbllcQ  dL. 

c9  pClTllyL  TTllCI), 

±  dm  LormeiiLeu.. 

Co  rut)ri  Tuicr), 

it  touches  me. 

C0  |Ciiuuoeri  lulu)/ 

±  leei  norrineu. 

iL  pdiiio  me. 

I  perspire. 

e6  berbrieftt  mi^, 

I  am  vexed. 

eg  tierlangt  mtc^, 

I  desire. 

eg  iDunbert  mic^, 

I  am  astonished. 

These  verbs  lose  the  pronoun  t§  if  another  word  begins 
the  sentence : 

!Dag  Qtt)t  bi(^  ni^U  an*  That  is  not  your  business. 

EXERCISE  32 

The  mice  once  took  counsel  in  a  general  meeting  as  to  the 
best  manner  in  which  they  might  succeed  in  protecting  them- 
selves against  their  deadliest  enemy,  the  cat.  She  was  always 
endangering  their  lives,  they  said;  to  resist  her  was  impossible, 
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nor  could  they  escape  from  her.  After  different  proposals 
had  been  made,  all  of  which  were  rejected,  an  old  experienced 
mouse  gave  the  advice  to  hang  a  bell  around  the  cat's  neck; 
in  this  way,  she  said,  they  would  all  be  able  to  hear  her  from 
afar.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  pleased  all,  and  it  was 
decided  to  do  as  they  had  been  advised.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  question  who  was  to  hang  the  bell  around  the  cat's 
neck,  they  all  remained  silent;  none  ventured  to  carry  out 
the  dangerous  task.  The  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  the 
cat  is  still  running  around  without  a  bell. 


LESSON  18 
GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONJUGATION 

39.  The  student  must  carefully  observe  the  following 
distinctions  expressed  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

1.  The  person  and  number : 

\^  gei)C,  tutr  geJ)en. 

cr  gel^t,  fie  gef)cn. 

2.  The  tenses,  i.e.  the  time  to  which  the  statement  of  the 
action  refers. 

There  are  six  tenses  ;  three  of  them  refer  to  the  time  of 
the  action  in  an  absolute  sense  ;  i.e.  they  refer  to  the  time 
only. 

Three  of  them  are  relative;  i.e.  they  also  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  action  but  in  relation  and  with  reference  to 
other  actions. 

a.  The  absolute  tenses  are  the  present,  the  perfect,  and 
the  future  present. 
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b.  The  relative  tenses  are  the  imperfect,  the  pluperfect, 
and  the  future  perfect. 

A  clause  containing  a  verb  in  the  pluperfect  or  future 
perfect  tense  is  logically  incomplete  both  in  English  and  in 
German.  One  cannot  say,  ''I  had  seen  my  brother"  and 
then  stop.  Nor,  "I  shall  have  eaten  my  supper"  without 
going  on  to  state,  or  to  think  of  an  occurrence  with  which 
this  is  related. 

A  clause  containing  a  verb  in  the  imperfect  tense  is  lo- 
gically complete  in  English  (I  saw  my  brother  to-day)  but 
in  German  a  clause  containing  a  verb  in  the  imperfect  tense 
is  logically  not  complete. 

One  cannot  say :  „^6)  faf)  f)eute  beinen  ^ruber"  without 
creating  in  the  hearer  the  expectation  of  at  least  one  more 
statement.  So  in  order  to  make  the  statement  complete 
one  has  to  say :  „^6)  faJ)  E)eute  beinen  ^ruber,  al^  tc^  nad^ 
§aufe  lam/'  or  the  like. 

Single  independent  statements  or  questions  must  be  put 
in  the  Perfect: 

Who  gave  you  the  book?   SBer  f)at  btr  ba^  iBud^  9ege= 

ben? 

I  saw  my  friend  to-day.         -^eute  J)abe  td^  meinen  greunb 

gefef)en, 

EXERCISE  33 

When  father  returned  from  a  journey,  he  always  brought 
some  nice  things  for  us  children;  but  when  he  came  home 
from  business  he  just  patted  our  cheeks  or  stroked  our  hair, 
asking  us  how  we  were  and  what  we  had  been  doing  during 
the  day.  When  Christmas  came  however,  he  went  out  with 
mother  to  the  different  shops  and  bought  us  the  nicest  things 
you  can  imagine  so  that  we  might  be  happy  during  the  holi- 
days. 
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40.  A.    The  indicative  mood. 

The  indicative  refers  to  actuality  (reality)  in  an  asser- 
tion or  in  a  question  : 

1.  fe{)e  bie  Hume.  I  see  the  flower. 
®ie{)ft  bu  fie  auc^?  Do  you  see  it  also? 

2.  This  reality  may  even  be  in  thought  only: 
glaube  an  ®ott.  I  believe  in  God. 
{)offe,  er  hjirb  fomnten.        I  hope  he  will  come. 

3.  This  reality  may  rest  on  a  condition  expressed  in  any 
tense. 

SSenn  ic^  nac^  ^aufe  fomme,    I  shall  write  at  once  to  him 
lt)erbe  \6)  gletc^  an  if)n  fc§ret=     when  I  come  home, 
ben. 

B.    The  subjunctive  mood. 

The  subjunctive  refers  to  non-actuality,  something  that 
is  wished,  is  probable,  is  reported,  expected,  supposed,  intended 
to  be  or  thought  of  as  actual.  It  is  used,  therefore,  in  the 
following  cases  : 

a.  The  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 

1.  With  the  present  to  express  a  wish: 

®ott  {)elfe  mir!  May  God  help  me! 

(Set  eg  benn!  Let  it  be  so! 

Woqtn  is  used  very  frequently  in  this  way: 
TloQe  er  balb  iDteberfommen.       May  he  soon  be  back  again. 
Tlo^e  3^)nen  ba§  neue  3aJ)r       May  the  New  Year  bring 
biel  @Iu(J  bringen.  much  happiness  to  you. 

2.  To  express  an  opinion  in  a  modest  way,  especially 
with  biirfen,  mogen,  fonnen,  with  the  imperfect: 

!Da  biirften  ©ie  im  Unrec^t  fein.  There  you  might  be  wrong. 
;Dag  fonnte  tDof)l  fein.  That  might  be  indeed. 
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3.  To  express  an  assumed  permission  in  the  form  of  a 
question  with  the  imperfect: 

3)iirfte  id^  ©ie  bitten,  mir  ba^  Might  I  ask  you  to  reach  me 
©als  p  reic^en?  the  salt? 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  really  a  conditional  clause 
connected  with  the  sentence  which,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pressed, e.g. :  !Da^  fonnte  Xqq^I  fein  (ftjenn  @te  fo  Ijanbeln 
tDiirben), 

4.  In  expressions  of  doubt  and  astonishment  with  the  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect: 

!Da^  tDcire  ia  l^errUc^!  That  would  be  splendid! 

SKare     benn  mogUc^?  Would  it  be  possible? 

^citte  er  HDirflid^  feine  ^di  ge*  Should  he  really  have  had 
f)abt?  no  time? 

5.  To  express  a  wish  the  realization  of  which  is  to  be 
stated  as  impossible  or  improbable,  with  the  conjunctions 
baft,  baft  .  .  .  boc^,  itienn  >  . .  boifl  with  the  imperfect  and  the 
pluperfect. 

?ebte  er       no(^!  or 
3)a6  er  boc^  nod^  lebte!  or 
^enn  er  bocf)  noc§  lebte! 
^cttte  \^  bo(f)  t)iel  ®elb!  Would  that  I  had  much 

money! 

SScire  ic^  boc^     §aufe  gebUe=    Would  that  I  had  stayed  at 

ben!  home! 
C^citte  id^  tl)n  bod^  nte  gefe{)en! 

or,  ^afe  id^  if)n  bod^  nie  ge:= 

fef)en  !)atte» 

EXERCISE  34 

1.  May  we  be  spared  to  see  the  prosperity  of  our  children! 
2.  May  we  all  see  him  return  happily  from  his  journey.  3. 
Was  it  really  possible  for  him  to  have  earned  so  much  money? 


Would  that  he  were  still 
alive ! 


Would  that  I  had  never 
seen  him! 
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(fottte.)  4.  Could  you  oblige  me  with  a  few  books  on  English 
History?    I  could  have  done  so,  but  I  lent  them  this  morning. 

5.  May  I  ask  you  to  pass  the  potatoes  to  this  end  of  the  table? 

6.  Would  you  ever  have  believed  that  air  navigation  would 
be  possible?  7.  I  would  not  but  for  the  invention  of  the 
electric  motor.  8.  I  would  not  venture  to  say:  "So  far  we 
have  got  in  this  art,  and  here  the  end  will  be."  9.  New  pos- 
sibilities would  of  course  be  opened,  if  the  aviator  could  stay 
in  the  air  without  motor-power.  10.  Do  you  think  that 
could  be  the  case?    It  may  some  day. 

6.  To  express  a  necessity,  possibility,  duty  that  has  not 
been  fulfilled ;  so  with  the  modal  auxiliaries  f ijnncn,  foHen, 
ntitffen,  in  the  imperfect  and  the  pluperfect: 

^Du  foHteft  Tnef)r  arbeiten.  You  ought  to  work  more. 

!Du  {)atteft  me!)r  arbetten  fol-  You  ought  to  have  worked 

Ien»  more. 

@r  !)atte  ba^  ntd^t  berfprec^en  He  should  not  have  prom- 

miiffen,  ised  that. 

!3)a6  I)atte  er  freiUd^  tun  fon=  He  could  have  done  that  of 

Item  course. 

7.  To  express  a  possible  result  of  an  action  with  the  ad- 
verbs faft  and  beina!)e  in  the  pluperfect : 

^einal)e  J)atte  ic^  ben  3^9  t)er^    I  had  almost  missed  the 

pafet,  train, 
gaft  tncire  tc^  gef alien,  I  had  almost  fallen. 

8.  To  express  a  possible  result  of  an  action  after  imper- 
sonal pronouns  with  the  imperfect : 

(S^  hjcire  beffer.  It  would  be  better. 

@g  trare  rec^t  unb  btlltg.  It  would  be  just  and  right. 

Note.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  principal  clauses  like 
6,  7  and  8,  is  closely  connected  with  its  use  in  the  dependent  clauses 
in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  and  the  first  and  second 
conditional  respectively  because  in  6,  7,  and  8  an  assumed  condition 
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may  be  imagined  and  connected  with  all  the  examples;  viz.:  (Sg  Toave 
beffer,  iDenn  bu  bag  tun  iBiirbeft.  (Sect.  41,  5.)  Compare  table  in 
Lesson  40. 

EXERCISE  35 

1 .  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  sold  his  horse? 
2.  Of  course  it  would;  he  should  not  ride  at  all;  he  should 
walk;  it  would  be  better  for  his  health.  3.  This  morning  I 
almost  missed  (!)atte)  the  train !  How  so?  4.  I  should  have 
got  up  earlier;  then  I  would  have  had  time  enough  to  dress, 
and  eat  my  breakfast  without  hurry.  5.  Would  that  I  had 
done  so;  I  should  be  happier  now.  6.  You  ought  to  have 
shown  your  visitor  the  public  buildings  of  our  city;  it  would 
have  given  him  much  pleasure,  I  am  sure.  7.  You  are  right. 
Would  that  I  had  done  so.  8.  I  could  have  sent  the  vege- 
tables if  you  had  wanted  them.  9.  The  children  would  like 
to  have  seen  you  could  you  have  remained  longer.  10.  One 
day  a  school-boy  came  home  with  gleaming  eyes  and  said  to 
his  mother,  "Mother  dear,  I  would  have  been  promoted,  but 
they  had  no  room  for  me."  11.  "They  certainly  should  have 
put  you  into  another  room,"  answered  the  surprised  mother, 
"Would  that  the  teacher  had  done  so !  It  certainly  would  have 
given  me  great  joy."  12.  Either  you  should  have  worked 
more,  or  they  should  not  have  told  you  what  they  did.  It 
would  have  been  much  better. 


41. 


LESSON  19 
C.    The  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses. 


1.  In  indirect  quotation  in  all  tenses  but  most  frequently 
in  the  present : 
(Sr  fagte,  baft  er  franf  fei 


or  @r  fagte,  er  fei  franf. 


He  said  he  was  sick. 
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If  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  verb  has  no  special  form 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  indicative,  then  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  the  present  subjunc- 
tive : 

©ie  fagten,  fie  {)atten  feine     They  said  they  had  no  time. 

2.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  must  be 
retained  in  indirect  quotations,  which  require  these  tenses 
at  any  rate  in  direct  speech  as  shown  in  Section  40,  B, 
2-8;  and  also  41,  4-7: 

(Sr  fagte,  er  I)(ttte  beinai)e  ben  tJerpafet. 

(Sr  fagte,  bafe  er  ba^  nic^t  J)fttte  t)erfpred§en  tniiffen, 

3.  In  noun  clauses  introduced  by  a  conjunction  and  de- 
pendent on  verbs  expressing  a  wish,  hope,  desire,  fear,  com- 
mand etc.,  as  : 

tt)iinf($en,  to  wish.  J)offen,  to  hope, 

aufforberti,  to  demand.         bitten,  to  ask. 
befei)Ien,  to  order  fur($ten,  to  fear, 

geftatten,  to  allow. 

fid^  in  a^t  nel^men.  to  take  care. 

(Sr  bat  mt(^,  bag  tc^      l)zu    He.  asked  me,  to  heal  him. 
len  moge. 

4.  In  purpose  clauses  beginning  with  the  conjunction 
baft,  auf  baft,  batnit': 

©pare  in  ber  tDenn  bu  Save  when  you  have  some- 
{)aft,  bamit  bn  ettca^  f)a.ben  thing,  so  that  you  may  have 
mogeft,  toenn  bu  e^  brau(j^ft.     something  when  you  need  it. 

5.  In  conditional  clauses  containing  a  supposition  assumed 
as  not  reahzed,  use  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive : 
a.  gSenn  ic^  S>^\i  unb  ®elb    If  I  had  time  and  money  I 

{)atte,  reifte  id)  fofort  ab.         should  leave  at  once. 
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ge^abt  I)atte,  tDcire  \^  fofort 
abgerci[t» 


If  I  had  had  time  and  money 
I  should  have  left  at  once. 


Note.  i.  The  conjunction  iucntt  is  frequently  omitted,  in  which 
case  the  sentence  begins  with  the  verb: 

^iittc  id^^eit  unb  @elb,  (fo)  reifte    Had  I  time  and  money  I  should 
id^  fofort  ab,  leave  at  once. 

Note  2.  The  particle  fo  may  be  used  or  omitted  as  introductory 
word  of  the  principal  clause,  if  the  latter  follows  the  conditional 
clause.    (See  the  preceding  example.) 

Rule.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  the  first 
conditional  can  be  used,  and  instead  of  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive the  second  conditional. 

^enn  tc^  ^txi  unb  ®elb  Jiabeti  mitrbc,  ttJiirbe  tc^  fofort  a6= 
retfen*    (Instead  of  5  a.) 

SBenn  tc^  S^xi  unb  @elb  ge^abt  fiaben  tuiirbc,  itiiirbe  icf)  fofort 
abgcrcift  fein*    (Instead  of  5  ) 

Modal  auxiliaries  and  semi-modals  when  modifying 
another  verb  are  never  used  in  the  second  conditional,  be- 
cause that  form  would  be  too  long  and  inconvenient ;  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive  is  used  then  exclusively: 

%'(dit  fommen  fonnen,    I  should  have  been  able  to 
tt)enn  x^  geloollt  f)atte,  come  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

6.  If  a  condition  is  to  be  expressed  as  barely  possible, 
foUcn  is  used  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  : 

SSenn  er  fragen  foHtc,  ir)0    If  he  should  ask  where  I  am, 
x6)  bin,  fage,  tcf)  fei  p  §aufe»     tell  him  I  am  home. 

7.  Adverbial  clauses  dependent  on  adjectives  or  verbs, 
and  introduced  by  baft,  than  that,  Itietltt,  as  if,  s>h, 
as  if,  are  expressed  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive: 
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dv  fprad^,  al^  oh  er  alM 
tDiifete,  or 

@r  fpradf),  al^  tdu^tt  er  alle^, 

bin  p  mitbe,  al^  bafe 
arbeiten  fonnte* 


He  talked  as  if  he  knew  every- 
thing. 

I  am  too  tired  to  work. 


EXERCISE  36 

1.  They  told  him  he  had  better  mind  his  own  business, 
than  constantly  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors.  2. 
He  asked  in  return,  how  it  happened  that  they  were  so  much 
concerned  about  him.  3.  Whereupon  they  answered,  that 
they  had  heard  he  had  had  lawsuits  ever  since  he  had  come 
to  town.  4.  What  did  the  boy  answer  when  you  called  him 
this  morning?  He  said  he  could  not  get  up  because  he  was 
too  tired.  5.  The  sentinel  reported  that  he  had  seen  no  trace 
of  the  enemy,  but  he  believed  they  were  not  far  off .  6.  Be- 
cause he  was  afraid  that  his  cashbooks  might  be  consumed 
by  fire,  if  it  should  happen  to  break  out  in  the  building,  he 
ordered  a  safe  to  be  put  in  his  office.  7.  Avail  yourself  of 
every  opportunity  to  hear  German,  that  your  ear  may  be 
trained  to  distinguish  the  words.  8.  The  crowd  asked  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  released.  9.  The  general  said  that 
he  would  certainly  have  taken  better  precautions  and  placed 
more  watches,  if  he  had  known  that  his  camp  could  be  dis- 
covered and  attacked  at  night  time.  10.  If  you  had  planted 
your  trees  ten  years  ago,  they  would  now  bear  fruit  abun- 
dantly. 11.  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  winter  overcoat 
with  me  on  my  trip  to  Europe;  if  it  should  get  cold  I  can  use 
my  steamer-rug.  12.  He  acted  as  if  there  was  nothing  at 
stake  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  as  if  a  mistake  could  not 
have  any  bad  consequences.  13.  I  have  an  idea  that  such 
a  thing  could  succeed,  if  it  were  arranged  properly  and  a 
good  man  put  in  charge  of  it.  14.  Prepare  your  lessons  to- 
day that  you  may  have  them  ready  for  to-morrow.    15.  The 
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ambassadors  would  have  been  able  to  effect  an  agreement 
with  the  king,  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so.  16.  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  practise  more,  if  I  had  told  him  I 
had  time  for  it.  17.  Hadn't  you  better  telephone  to  your 
mother,  before  you  stay  here  over  night? 


LESSON  20 
42.  D.    The  Imperative. 

The  imperative  expresses  a  command.  The  command 
implies  an  address^  therefore  the  forms  of  the  imperative 
are  based  on  the  forms  of  the  address  of  the  present  indicative. 

1.  How  to  get  the  imperative  forms  : 

Present  Indicative  Imperative 

tc^  fuc^e 

bu  fucftft  fucJi^  or  fucffe! 

er  fud^t 

n)ir  fuc^en 

\i)x  fu^ct  fu(i)ct! 

fie  fwrfien  furfien  ©ie! 

In  this  way  most  verbs  form  the  Imperative.  Excep- 
tions are  those  verbs  which  change  the  c  stem  into  i  and  tc 
in  the  second  and  third  person  singular  pres.  indicative. 
In  these  verbs  the  vowel  change  also  appears  in  the  re- 
spective Imperative  forms: 

JDerfen,  ttiirf!  befe{)Ien,  (icfic^I 

geben,  gib!  effen,  ifi 

fein  is  irregular,  fci,  feib,  fetcn  ®ie! 

2.  The  forms  mentioned  in  (1 )  are  the  only  real  impera- 
tive forms.  There  are  however  a  few  more  forms  used  in 
an  imperative  sense. 
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a.  The  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  with  the 
imperative  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  in  such  a  case  is 
strongly  stressed: 

@ef)e  bu  f)in  !  You  go ! 

b.  If  the  speaker  wishes  to  include  himself  in  the  com- 
mand he  may  use  the  first  person  plural,  present  indicative: 
@ef)en  n5ir  !  Let  us  go ! 

He  uses  the  imperative  of  laffcn  as  an  auxiliary  to  ex- 
press the  command: 
Saft  un^  gef)en !  Let  us  go! 

c.  laffctl  has  an  irregular  imperative  form  : 

Saffc,  (affet,  (affcn  ©ie,  and  is  used  with  other  verbs  or 
alone.    When  alone,  it  means  leave: 

^afe  ba§  !  Leave  that  alone  (stop  that). 

When  used  with  other  verbs,  it  means  to  get  something 
done  by  some  one  else,  to  order,  cause,  permit : 
Safe  bag  ma(f)en !  Get  that  done! 

Safe  ben  53rief  f(f)reiben  !        Have  the  letter  written ! 

d.  bod^  or  boc^  (cttt)tna(  after  an  imperative  changes  the 
command  into  a  request : 

^ole  mir  ho6)  (em)mal  bag    Please  get  the  book  for  me. 
53uc§.  (Do  get  the  book  for  me.) 

e.  To  intensify  the  force  of  a  command,  the  past  parti- 
ciple is  used  : 

©tin  cteftanben !  Attention! 

/.  The  present  infinitive  is  also  used  with  the  force  of  a 
command  : 

5lbfaf)ren  !  Start !  or  Leave ! 
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g.  An  adverbial  prefix  of  a  verb  sometimes  is  used  (with- 
out the  verb )  to  express  an  Imperative : 
gort  mit  xt)m  \  Away  with  him. 

herein !  Come  in. 

EXERCISE  37 

I.  A  few  boys  met  in  the  play-ground  after  school  to  play. 
"Let  us  go  first  and  get  some  apples;  I  am  hungry,"  said  one. 

"No,"  said  another,  "go  alone,  we  shall  wait  here  for  you 
until  you  return,  but  run." 

When  he  returned,  the  third  one  cried,  "Give  me  a  big 
one." 

Afterwards  Charles,  the  oldest  of  them,  said,  "Listen! 
George,  you  go  and  get  the  ball;  Fred,  you  measure  the  dis- 
tances, and  then  we  will  start  playing.  All  look  out  for  the 
ball." 

EXERCISE  38 

II.  A  merchant  was  sitting  over  his  books  in  his  office.  ' 
Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  his  eyes  spied  a  clerk  in  the  next 
room  carrying  some  goods  from  the  store-room  into  the  shop. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "what  are  you  doing?  You  made  a  mis- 
take, take  them  back  again,  do  not  sell  these  goods  until  you 
are  told  to  do  so.  They  arrived  in  a  bad  condition  and  are 
not  fit  for  the  market.  Write  a  sign  saying:  'Attention!  Do 
not  touch  until  told  to  do  so,'  and  place  it  on  the  boxes!" 

Then  returning  to  his  ofl&ce,  he  said  to  the  clerks  writing  at 
their  desks,  "Gentlemen,  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve;  go 
home,  eat  your  dinner,  and  take  a  little  rest;  I  shall  do  the 
same." 

"Will  you  lock  up  the  door?"  inquired  one  of  the  clerks. 
"Of  course,  I  will,"  answered  the  merchant:  "don't  you 
know  that  I  always  do  so?    By  the  bye,  I  just  remember  that 
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I  did  not  see  to-day's  paper.  Please  bring  me  one,  Mr.  S., 
when  you  return." 

''With  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  S.  and  disappeared. 


The  infinitive  simply  states  the  action  without  any  ref- 
erence to  an  agent,  therefore  the  word  in  the  infinitive 
has  a  general  meaning  and  should  be  used  only  in  this  way. 
The  infinitive  is  a  favourite  form  of  expression  in  German,  in 
English  the  participle  is  used  very  often  instead  of  it. 

The  infinitive  is  used  :  _ 

1.  To  form  the  future  active: 

njerbe  loben,  I  shall  praise. 

2.  To  form  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  modals  and 
semi-modals:  (See  Sect.  28.) 

!)abe  Qe!)en  milffen*         I  have  been  compelled  to  go. 

3.  As  subject  of  a  clause  : 

9?eben  ift  (Silber,  Speaking  is  silver  (Speech  is 
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silver) , 

Keeping  silence  is  gold  (silence 
is  golden). 


4.  As  object  of  a  clause  : 


He    taught    me    to  write. 
(Sect.  24.) 


5.  As  substantive  in  any  part  of  a  sentence,  and  as  such 
it  is  neuter  in  gender: 
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3iitn  S3aucn  brau(f)t  man    One  needs  money  for  building. 

Wit  Sllagcn  erreic^t  man  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 

rtic^t^.  lamenting. 

®orgcn^  tft  fein  @nbe.  There  is  no  end  of  anxiety. 

!Da«  ^tnb  lernt  bie  ^unft  The  child  learns  the  art  of 

5U  ge^en*  walking. 

6.  The  infinitive  is  further  extensively  used  for  the 
abbreviation  of  dependent  clauses.  (Sect  76.) 


EXERCISE  39 

1 .  When  I  have  taken  my  bath  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall 
at  once  start  to  write  my  German  composition.  2.  Shall 
you  undertake  the  task  or  leave  it  for  someone  else?  3.  The 
Irishman  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  water  and  suddenly 
had  a  vision  of  the  immediate  future  before  him,  cried,  'T  will 
get  drowned  and  nobody  shall  help  me,"  while  he  should  have 
said,  *T  shall  get  drowned  and  nobody  will  help  me.  4.  I 
did  not  feel  like  (ntogeti)  going  abroad  this  summer.  5. 
Building  is  expensive.  Gambling  ruins  character.  6.  The 
mother  had  a  great  longing  to  see  her  daughter.  7.  Many 
people  eat  their  bread  with  cares  and  troubles.  8.  In  school 
welearnreading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  9.  We  need  paper 
for  drawing  and  printing  as  well  as  for  wrapping  up  goods. 
10.  The  packing  of  glassware  is  a  difficult  task.  11.  Dig 
the  ground  well  before  the  planting  of  fruit  trees.  12.  Phi- 
losophers try  to  discover  the  laws  of  thinking.  13.  The  art 
of  painting  is  practised  by  many.  14.  Many  people  who 
have  no  desire  to  do  anything,  often  wish  to  advise  others. 
15.  Walking  is  better  for  the  health  than  driving. 
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LESSON  22 
44.  The  Participle. 

Participial  constructions  are  much  more  frequently  used 
in  English  than  in  German.  Both  the  present  participle 
and  the  past  (perfect)  participle  are  used  : 

1 .  As  attributive : 

ba^  fd^Iafenbe  ^inb,  the  sleeping  child. 

bie  gcfunbcne  ^orfe,  the  purse  that  was  found. 

2.  As  predicate: 

3)iefer  ©ebanfe  tft  cr^ebenb.    This  thought  is  inspiring. 
T)a^  §au^  tft  gcftric^en.        The  house  is  painted. 

Note.  The  English  progressive  form  of  the  verb  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  2. 

This  man  is  working.  !Diefer  'Mam  arbeitct, 

3.  As  an  adverb: 

@r  fam  Qelaufen*  He  came  running. 

Rule.  (Sein  with  the  past  participle  denotes  the  pre- 
dicate adjective  (a  state,  condition,  quality). 

SSerbcn  with  the  past  participle  denotes  the  passive 
voice  (an  action  being  done). 

!Die  SBcinbe  finb  tape^iert.       The  walls  are  papered. 

S)te  ^cinbe  tt)erben  tapejiert.    The  walls  are  being  papered. 

4.  As  object: 

@rfai)rungen  ma(f)en  getnii^t*    Experience  makes  wise. 

5.  As  noun  in  all  positions  of  a  clause  : 

S)er  ©efanbte  tft  abgereift.  The  ambassador  has  left. 

3)a^  iBefinben  be^  SSerun=  The  condition  of  the  patient  is 

glucften  tft  beffer.  better. 

(Sr  Qob  bem  5Serit)unbeten  He  gave  water  to  the  wounded 

SlBaffer,  man. 
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Rule.  Participles  used  as  nouns  retain  their  declension 
as  adjectives: 

SSenbe  bid^  nid^t  i)on  bem    Do  not  turn  away  from  the 
^ittenben*  one  who  asks. 

6.  For  the  abbreviation  of  complete  clauses,  either  de- 
pendent or  principal : 

3d)  fanb  meinen  iBruber  fc^Ia-    I  found  my  brother  asleep, 
fenb, 

instead  of :       fanb  meinen  ^rnber  unb  er  fd^Itef, 
or,  aU  er  fcJ^Itef,  or,  tt)eld^er  f(f)Iief. 

EXERCISE  40 

1.  A  galloping  horse  presents  a  beautiful  sight.  2.  He 
saw  the  flashing  lights  in  the  storm.  3.  Even  the  thought  of 
too  much  work  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  a  man.  4.  After 
the  house  had  been  built  it  was  at  once  painted,  papered,  and 
furnished  for  the  new  tenant.  5.  The  thieves  were  caught 
before  they  could  get  away  with  the  stolen  articles.  6.  Cut 
glass  is  very  valuable  and  easily  broken.  7.  The  meeting 
was  arranged  and  published  in  the  papers.  8.  The  work  is 
done  but  the  bill  is  not  paid  yet.  9.  Erlkonig  was  holding 
the  child  safely  in  his  arms.  10.  Do  you  know  the  political 
conditions  of  Germany?  Yes,  the  reading  of  the  news- 
papers keep  me  well  informed.  11.  He  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  writing  an  exercise.  12.  Most  of  those  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  spend  their  days  in  monotonous  work. 
13.  I  watched  the  chipmonk  jumping  from  bough  to  bough, 
picking  nuts  and  carrying  them  to  its  hole.  14.  The  soldiers 
found  their  leader  wounded  on  the  battlefield. 
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LESSON  23 
45.  NUMERALS 

1.  Cardinal  numerals  when  used  before  nouns  are  treated 
as  indeclinable  adjectives  in  German  and  have  no  effect  on 
the  following  adjective  : 

jtoet  fleine  ^naben,  two  little  boys, 

bie  jtDei  fleinen  ^naben,        the  two  little  boys. 
Stoet  ^nabeit,  two  boys, 

bie  iVotx  ^naben,  the  two  boys. 

a.  citt  is  used  as  an  adjective. 
!Da^  cine  §au^  ftanb  allein.     The  one  house  stood  alone. 

h.  ctn  is  also  used  as  a  noun, 
^er  cine  fagte  ja,  ber  anbere   The  one  said  yes  the  other 
nein.  no. 

c.  House-numbers  in  addresses  follow  the  name  of  the, 
street  or  place  in  German. 

Hamburg,  ^inbenftrafte  10,    Hamburg,  10  Linden  Street 
III.  III. 

[The  Roman  number  after  the  street  number  indicates 
the  floor.] 

2.  Ordinal  numbers  are  treated  as  adjectives  in  German 
and  are  declined  : 

ber  i\ot\it  fleine  ^nabe,        the  second  little  boy. 
^Berlin,  ben  fiinfunbstDansig-    Berlin,  May  the  twenty-fifth, 
ften  max,  1911.  1911. 

3.  The  plural  forms  of  the  following  indefinite  numerals 
are  declined  like  the  definite  article:  aHc,  all;  cinigc,  some; 
ctUi^e,  some;  mc^rcrc,  several;  manctic,  many;  njcnigc, 
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few.  If  an  adjective  follows  it  drops  the  n  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative. 

9D^e{)rere  junge  Seute,  several  young  people. 

4.  Qeber,  when  used  in  the  genitive  after  a  governing 
word,  takes  ciri  in  addition. 

Qeber  ift  feine^  ©liicfe^  Everyone  is  the  architect  of 
(Scf)mieb.    But :  his  own  fortune. 

1)a^  &lud  einC)§  jcben  ift  The  fortune  of  everyone  is 
luanbelbar,  changeable. 

5.  Certain  adverbs  of  quantity  belonging  to  nouns  are 
regularly  placed  before  the  noun.    Such  are  : 

aHein,    alone.  Q^nug,  enough. 

blo6,      only,  mere.  faum,      scarcely,  hardly. 

beinaf)e,  almost.  nur,  only. 

ettoa,      about.  ungefa()r,  about,  somewhat. 

faft,  almost. 

The  following  may  follow  the  noun  when  strongly 
stressed:  aHein,  genug,  ettca,  faft : 
©elb  Qcnug,  or  genug  ©elb, 

mitin  bag  ^aug  foftet  $5000,  The  house  alone  costs  $5000. 
T)a^  §aug  aircin  foftet  $5000,  The  house  alone  costs  $5000. 
^rauc^ft  bu  no(^^  ettDag?  Do  you  need  something  else? 

©c^ul)e  etnja?  Perhaps  shoes? 

Q^ttoa  bte  ^cilfte  tDirb  geniigen.    About  half  of  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

S5(oft  is  often  declined  : 
Tin  bem  blofecn  D^eben  J)ilft    Mere  talking  does  not  help 
man  ber  ©ad^e  tiic^t.  the  thing. 

Note,  ©enitg,  when  used  with  original  adjectives,  follows  them; 
when  used  with  participle  adjectives,  it  precedes  them, 

%hi\6)  ift  gut  gcnug  aber  nid^t  gcnug  gefoc^t: 
Compare  the  position  assumed  by  the  English  "enough"  and  "suf- 
ficiently" respectively. 
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EXERCISE  41 

1.  "How  many  fish  have  you  got?"  "I  have  two,  and  he 
has  three,  that  is  five  in  all. ' '  2.  Those  twelve  fruit  trees 
you  sent  me  last  fall  arrived  two  weeks  too  late  so  that  I  could 
not  plant  them.  During  the  summer  four  died  (einge{)en). 
Will  you  replace  the  loss  and  send  four  new  ones?  3.  My 
birthday  is  on  the  first  of  May,  my  father's  is  on  the  30th 
of  December,  and  my  mother's  on  the  18th  of  June.  4.  Our 
parents  bought  three  barrels  of  apples;  most  of  them  were 
good,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  were  rotten.  5.  Several 
young  chickens  were  torn  by  the  dog,  that  previously  had 
bitten  some  old  hens.  6.  The  suburbs  of  the  big  city  have 
fine  residences,  and  in  the  garden  of  each  are  flowers  and 
shrubs.  7.  Every  one  who  goes  into  business  must  prepare 
himself  for  all  kinds  of  losses.  The  mere  loss  through  the 
negligence  of  employees  alone  is  considerable,  and  a  nearly 
equal  percentage  must  be  allowed  for  waste,  wear  and  tear; 
so  that  one  must  have  money  enough  to  cope  with  difficulties. 
8.  Five  minutes  had  hardly  passed,  when  the  telegraph 
brought  the  news  that  the  ship  was  in  sight. 


LESSON  24 
THE  PRONOUN 

General  Rule.  All  pronouns  must  agree  in  gender 
and  number  with  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand. 

46.  A.   The  personal  pronoun. 

a.  The  personal  pronoun  in  German  may  refer  to  per- 
sons or  to  things: 

^ort  ift  ber  SSater  !  There  is  father !  He  is  coming 

fommt  m6)  §aufe  unb  ber  home  and  the  dog  is  follow- 
^unb  folgt  i^m.  ing  him. 
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2)er  @tul)I  ift  {)ier  !  (^r  fam    The  chair  is  here !  //  came  this 
{)eutc  TloxQtn,  ein  3unge     morning,  a  boy  brought  it. 

b.  logically  considered,  is  an  impersonal  pronoun, 
but,  considered  grammatically,  it  belongs  to  the  personal 
pronouns;  it  is  used  in  German  to  refer  to  persons  and 
things  (subject  and  object): 

tSin  9}?abc^en  ift  {)ier,        A  girl  is  here,  she  is  bringing 
(better  fic)  bringt  ttvoa^.  something. 
§ter  ift  ein  ^uc^,  t§  Qtl)oxt    Here  is  a  book;  it  belongs  to 
mtr.  me. 
SKer  tcetfe     !  Who  knows ! 

c.  Substitution  of  ba  for  the  personal  pronoun. 

The  adverb  ba  replaces  the  personal  pronoun  when  used 
with  a  preposition  in  the  dative  and  accusative  and  refer- 
ring to  things.  So  used  it  precedes  the  preposition  and 
forms  one  word  with  it.  (Instead  of  ha,  berfelbe,  biefelbe, 
ba^felbe  may  be  used,  but  these  words  follow  the  prepo- 
sition.) 

na()m  bie  geber  unb    He  took  the  pen  and  wrote 
fdfirieb  bamit  (or  mit  ber-     with  it. 
felben). 

47.  B.    Use  of  the  pronoun  e^* 

Besides  its  use  as  the  representative  of  a  neuter  noun, 
is  used  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  To  act  as  the  representative  of  an  object  after  transi- 
tive verbs  (where  the  English  frequently  uses  "so'^) : 

3c&  tceife  C^.  I  know. 

3^  bat  ti)n,  ein  ^nc^  ju    I  asked  him  to  bring  a  book, 
bringen,  unb  er  tat  e^.  and  he  did  so. 

2.  To  act  as  the  representative  object  before  a  baft  or 
ttJenn  clause  or  an  infinitive  with  ^u: 
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9)?eine  SO^utter  Uebt  t§  nid^t,  My  mother  does  not  like  me 

baft  ic^  fpctt  l)tim  fomme.  coming  home  late. 

3^  liebe      tiid^t,  ftjttt  tiac^i  I  do  not  like  coming  home 

.©aufc  5U  Ummtn.  late. 

Observe  that  the  infinitive  can  be  used  only  when  it  re- 
fers to  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause. 

3.  is  used  as  subject  of  the  verb  \tvx  followed  by  a  pre- 
dicate noun: 

^ie  9^ofe,  fte  tft  !)ier  (Pred.  Adverb). 

T)te  ^oje,  fie  hWc^i  (Pred.  Verb). 

!3)ie  ^ofe,  fte  tft  fci^on  (Pred.  Adj.). 

3)ie  9?ofe,     ift  eine  ^flanse  (Pred.  Noun). 

General  Rule.  The  subject  pronoun  of  the  verb  fcin 
followed  by  a  predicate  noun  is  always  neuter  and  always 
singular : 

tft  meine  SO^utter,  That  is  my  mother, 

^te^  ftnb  mettte  iBriiber,        These  are  my  brothers. 

4.  As  a  representative  subject,  but  only  in  the  first  place: 
(See  sect.  37,  Note.) 

ift  etn  ^aum  tm  ©art en,    There  is  a  tree  in  the  garden, 
but 

Qtn  (Garten  ift  ein  ^aum.      In  the  garden  there  is  a  tree. 

5.  If  c§  is  the  real  subject,  it  must  always  appear  in  the 
sentence,  either  at  the  beginning  or  as  the  third  idea  : 

3m  ©ommer  gtbt  t)tel  There  is  much  pleasure  in 

^ergnttgen.  summer. 

(k^  gibt  im  (^ommer  biel  There  is  much  pleasure  in 

33ergnuQen.  summer. 

6.  is  used  as  predicate  after  the  personal  pronoun 
followed  by  fcin: 

34  bin  c^.    It  is  I.  5£3ir  ftttb  e^.   It  is  we. 
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7.  t§  as  a  representative  of  a  predicate : 

SBtft  bu  retc^?  Are  you  rich? 

bin      nid^t,  aber  bu  bift   I  am  not,  but  you  are. 

8.  with  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice  often  replaces 
the  indefinite  pronoun  man  with  the  verb  in  the  active 
voice : 

tdivb  gefagt,  or  man  fagt.   It  is  said,  or  people  say. 

9.  becomes  the  real  subject  if  a  clause  is  turned  from 
the  active  into  the  passive  voice: 

!Der  ^auptmann  befa{)l  ben    The  Captain  ordered  the  sol- 
©olbaten  gu  {)alten.  diers  to  halt. 

ttiurbe  ben  ^olbaten  t)om    The  soldiers  were  ordered  by 
^auptmann  befol^Ien     f)CiU     the  captain  to  halt, 
ten. 

48.  C.   Reflexive  Pronouns. 

Reflexive  verbs,  indicating  that  the  agent  is  also  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action,  take  instead  of  the  ordinary  personal 
pronoun  the  pronoun  ficJ)  in  the  third  person  dative  and 
accusative  singular  and  plural:  (See  sect.  36.) 
(Ex  fd^cimt  fid)  feiner  gaul-    He  is  ashamed  of  his  laziness. 

®ie  rii{)mt  ficd  if)re^  gletfee^.  She  is  boasting  of  her  dili- 

•  gence. 

®ie  n}unbern  fi^  iiber  meine  They  wonder  at  my  progress, 
gortfc^ritte. 

(Sr  f)at  fic^  bte  §anb  t)erle^t.  He  hurt  his  hand. 

Note  that  fi^  always  immediately  follows  the  verb  in  the 
principal  declarative  sentence.  In  the  interrogative  sentence 
and  in  the  dependent  clause  it  follows  the  subject: 
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§at  er  fi^  t)erle^t? 


Did  he  hurt  himself? 
Because  he  hurt  himself. 


EXERCISE  42 


1.  She  came  down  stairs  asking  for  pens.  "What  do  you 
want  with  them?"  asked  her  father.  2.  The  kitten  saw  a 
ball  of  wool  and  began  to  play  with  it.  3.  "Something  fell 
upon  the  ground.  Did  you  hear  it?"  "Yes,  I  did."  4.  The 
kite  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  the  boys  stood  in  the  field  and 
looked  at  it.  5.  When  the  string  breaks  do  you  think  it  will 
fall  down?  6.  He  promised  me  help  in  case  I  should  meet 
with  difficulties,  and  he  gave  it.  7.  I  really  did  not  know 
that  we  should  prepare  this  lesson  for  to-day.  8.  You  were 
abroad  last  summer,  were  you  not?  9.  There  is  a  dark  spot 
visible  on  the  horizon;  I  think  it  is  a  wagon.  10.  I  see 
others,  and  I  think  they  are  trees.  11.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  I  can  show  you?  12.  Yes,  some  fine  dress  goods, 
they  are  a  novelty  in  the  market.  13.  That  is  the  same  cloth 
as  my  friend  wore  last  year.  14.  I  do  not  like  that.  Is 
there  no  other?  1 5 .  In  this  lot  there  are  some  pieces  of  brown 
color.  Would  you  like  to  see  them?  16.  In  the  workshop 
there  are  nails  of  different  sizes,  I  need  a  few  of  each  of  them. 
Please  get  some.  17.  I  bought  a  number  of  pens  yesterday, 
but  I  cannot  write  with  any  one  of  them.  18.  He  talks  about 
fishes,  and  does  not  know  anything  about  them.  19.  I  do  not 
remember  what  you  told  me  about  your  new  house.  20.  Sit 
down  children  and  wait  till  I  call  you.  21.  Is  it  you, 
Charles?  No,  mother,  it  is  William.  You  are  late!  Yes, 
I  am.  I  know,  I  was  told  it  was  past  eleven,  but  I  did 
not  believe  it. 
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49.  D.    Possessive  Pronouns. 

1.  The  possessive  pronoun  by  its  form  refers  to  both 
the  possessor  and  the  thing  or  person  possessed.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  thereby 
suggests  the  person  who  is  the  possessor.  The  following 
combinations  of  personal  and  possessive  pronouns  should 
be  committed  to  memory  : 

{6) ;  mein,  metne,  mein.       ;    fein,    feine,  fein. 

bu ;  htm,    bcine,  betn.     toir;  unfer,  unfere,  unfer. 

er;    fein,    feine,    fetn.     if)r;  euer,  eure,  euer. 

fie ;  il^r,     i{)re,    i{)r.      fie ;  x^x,    if)re,  t{)r. 


Remember  the  combinations  with  the  prepositions  l)ah 
Ben,  toto^tw,  and  urn  .  .  .  ttJillcn  (in  behalf  of,  for  the  sake 
of)  with  the  Genitive  in  et  of  the  possessive  pronouns  : 


meinct!)alben  (^tDegen) 

or 

um  meinettt)illen. 

betnet{)dben 

n 

or 

nm  beinetn)illen. 

feinct{)alben 

n 

or 

um  feinettDillen. 

t{)rct()alben 

It 

or 

um  tf)reth)iUen» 

fetnet!)alben 

It 

or 

um  feinetn)Uten» 

unferet{)alben 

It 

or 

um  unfer ettoillen. 

eurct!)alben 

II 

or 

um  eureth)il(en. 

if)ret{)alben 

II 

or 

um  i{)retn)tllen. 

(Sr  fdjoute  i{)n  urn 

feiner   He  s 

pared  him  on  account  of 

©Itern  njiHen.  his  parents. 

2.  Possessive  pronouns,  when  used  before  the  noun  in 
German,  perform  the  function  of  the  indefinite  article  and 
follow  its  declension,  they  therefore  have  their  original  (or 
short)  forms  in  the  nominative  : 

ajlcin  ^ruber,  tneine  ©d^toefter,  mcin  ^inb» 
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3.  Possessive  pronouns,  when  used  as  nouns,  have  to  be 

amplified  in  the  nominative  masculine  and  nominative 

and  accusative  neuter  forms.    The  other  forms  remain 

unchanged : 

Possessive  pronoun  used     Possessive  pronoun  used 
as  article  as  noun 

mem  §ut,  metncr» 

meine  geber,  metne* 

mein  ^ud^,  meinc^  (or  metn^)» 

Examples 

§ier  tft  rnetn  iBud^,  Here  is  my  book. 

5lber  too  tft  beitie^  But  where  is  yours? 

(or  bein^ ) ! 

l)ahe  Um^  gefef)en.         I  have  not  seen  any. 

Note,  (gin  and  fetn  are  used  in  the  same  way: 
3ft  bort  ein  latiger  Sfiagel?  Is  there  a  long  nail? 

§ter  ift  Uintv,  aber  bort  ift    Here  is  none,  but  there  is  one. 

ctncr* 

4.  A  longer  form  of  this  ntctner,  tttcittc,  mcine^,  is  ber 
tnctnc,  bic  ntcine,  ha§  tneine;  still  longer  ber  tncinige,  bie 
tncimge,  ha^  ntetmoe;  both  follow  the  weak  declension. 
(Set  t)orfid^tigmit bent  90^etnt^    Be  careful  with  my  property. 

gett. 

5.  When  parts  of  the  body  or  dress  are  spoken  of,  the 
English  possessive  pronoun  is  mostly  expressed  in  German 
by  the  dative  of  the  personal  or  reJflexive  pronoun  and 
the  definite  article  following  : 

Stelae  tnir  bic  ^ttcfcl  an.    I  am  putting  on  my  boots. 
I)abe  mir  ben  ^o^jf  ge^    I  bumped  my  head. 
•  ftofeen* 

(Sr  hat  ftc^  ben  dlod  jertffen.   He  tore  his  coat. 


6.  The  German  Genitive  of  the  noun  is  used  to  express 
the  following  relation  of  nouns: 
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a.  After  a  concrete  noun  it  indicates  possession: 
!^a^        meine^  3Sater^»      My  father's  house. 

h.  After  an  abstract  noun  it  indicates  either  the  subject 
of  an  activity: 

!l)ag  ©ebeH  be^  ^unbe^.         The  barking  of  the  dog. 
or 

the  object  of  an  activity: 
3)te  ^ereitung  be^  SJta^Ie^,     The  preparation  of  the  meal. 

c.  The  English  Genitive  of  the  noun  expresses  numerous 
other  relations  (authorship,  quantity,  quality,  office,  etc.). 
All  these  must  be  expressed  either  by  tJPtt  +  dative  or 
by  a  compound  noun  as  the  'case  may  be. 

In  short:  if  the  English  of  before  a  noun  can  be  turned 
into  an  English  possessive  use  the  genitive  in  German,  if 

not,  follow  the  directions  given  in  c. 
ber  ^onig  t)on  "iPreufeen,        the  king  of  Prussia, 
ber  ^iirgermetfter  Don  ^on-    the  mayor  of  London, 
bon, 

Sin  SO^ann  t)on  ftarfem  A  man  of  a  strong  character, 

rafter. 

(Sin  bemtttelter  3JJann,  A  man  of  means. 

Stn  @i)renmann.  A  man  of  honor. 

Note.  The  English,  "A  friend  of  mine",  must  be  expressed  by 
»ein  ^reunb  kion  mtr/'  or  etner  bon  memen  greunben,  or  etner  metner 
greunbe 

EXERCISE  43 

1.  If  you  are  to  share  anything,  always  let  the  other  man 
choose  his  first.  2.  My  desk  is  always  clean  but  hers  is  not. 
3.  Our  new  automobile  goes  faster  than  yours,  but  for  my 
sake  father  does  not  like  to  drive  fast.  4.  My  small  brother 
lost  his  pencil  and  I  gave  him  mine.  5.  Both  my  brothers 
got  skates  for  Christmas,  but  I  did  not  get  any.    William  is 
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to  lend  me  his  if  I  need  them.  6.  Our  grandfather  has  a 
country  house  near  my  aunt's.  His  is  painted  white,  and 
hers  green  and  brown.  7.  How  are  your  people  at  home? 
8.  This  fast  horse  won  a  prize  at  last  year's  exhibition.  9.  A 
friend  of  mine  saw  the  king  of  England  last  year.  10.  While 
I  was  combing  my  hair,  the  little  fellow  cut  his  finger;  but  he 
ran  away  immediately  and  dressed  his  wound. 


LESSON  26 
50.  E.    Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

The  pronouns  ber,  btc,  ba^;  bcrjemgc,  biejemgc,  ba^jemge, 
and  berfetbe,  biefelbc,  ba^felBe  are  used  as  substantives. 

1.  ^er,  bie,  ba^  refer  to  persons  and  things  when  the 
hearer  may  perceive  the  persons  or  things  for  himself  and 
only  needs  a  pointer  as  to  where  they  can  be  perceived. 
It  is  always  emphasized  in  speech,  usually  in  a  depreciatory 
sense  in  reference  to  persons  : 

^cr  berftet)t  eg.  He  knows, 

^ie  tft  breifeig  3at)re  alt.       That  (woman)  is  thirty  years 

old. 

3)agiftQUi  That  is  good. 

2.  is  generally  used  in  referring  to  whole  clauses: 
(Sr  fagt,  er  f)abe  S^eutfd)*    He  says  he    has  travelled 

lanb  unb  bie  ©c^tDeij  in     through  Germany  and  Switz- 
etnem  9J?onat   bitrdjreift.     erland  in  one  month.  But 
c^Iaube  id^  nic^t.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

3.  is  used  as  subject  of  the  verb  fetn,  when  followed 
by  a  predicate  noun  in  the  singular  or  plural:  (See  sect. 
47,  3.) 

2;o§  tft  ntein  S5oter.  That  is  my  father. 
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ift  meine  WutUx. 
ift  mein  ^inb. 
ftnb  meme  ^inber. 


That  is  my  mother. 
That  is  my  child. 
Those  are  my  children. 


ift  fein  frifi^eg  SBaffer,    That  is  not  fresh  water, 
ift  aud^  meine  9}Jeinung*    That  is  my  opinion  too. 

4.  The  adverb  ba  (bar  before  vowels)  replaces  ba^  when 
used  with  prepositions  in  the  dative  and  accusative,  it  is 
put  before  the  preposition  and  forms  one  word  with  it. 

5.  ^er,  bte,  t>a^,  and  the  longer  forms  berjcmgc,  biejenige, 
ba^jcnigc,  are  used  as  determinatives.    As  such  they  set 
up  a  subject  or  object  to  be  explained  by  a  relative  clause  : 
9^id^t  ber  (or  berjenige)  ift    He  is  not  poor,  who  has  no 

arm,  ber  fein  @elb  l)at,     money,  but  the  one  who  has 
fonbern  ber  (or  berjenige),     not  learnt  anything, 
ber  nid^t^  gelernt  f)at* 

Note.  The  English  '  the  one  *  may  be  either  determinative,  as 
above,  or  distributive.  In  the  former  instance  it  must  be  translated 
by  ber  or  berjentge;  in  the  latter  it  must  be  translated  by  ber  etne* 
(3Der  eine  ift  gro^,  ber  anbere  ift  flein.) 

Note,  ^cr  (beriemge),h)eIcJ|er  may  be  replaced  by  mx  in  general 
statements, 

^a!§  (bagiemge),rt»ctd^C§  may  be  replaced  by  tva§  in  general  state- 
ments: 

SSer  bag  tut,  totrb  beftraft.         He  who  does  that  will  be  punished. 
2Ba^  tc^  nic^t  tod^,  macfit  mic^    Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
nic^t  Jietfe.  to  be  wise. 

6.  ^tt,  bic,  ba^  and  berjenigc,  biejemgc,  ba^jenige  are 

often  followed  by  the  genitive  of  a  noun  to  indicate 
possession:  (In  English:  that  of.) 

®inb  ba^  ^f)Vt  53riefe  ober  Are  these  your  letters  or  those 
bie  3{)rer  @c^n)efter?  of  your  sister? 


7.  ^erfelbc,  biefelbc,  ba^felbc,  the  same,  are  used: 
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a.  as  a  substantive: 

(gr  ift  immer  berfelbe.  He  is  always  the  same. 

b.  As  an  adjective: 

J)atte  benfelben  ©eban^    I  had  the  same  thought. 
fen» 

c.  To  replace  the  noun  for  the  sake  of  euphony  : 

T)xt  @rbe  bef(^u^t  t!)re  ©aat,  The  earth  protects  its  seeds, 
benn  bei  grower  ,f?alte  be-  for  in  cold  weather  it  covers 
be(ft  fie  biefelbe  mtt  (Sd^nee.     it  up  with  snow. 

d.  To  replace  a  personal  pronoun,  either  to  give  it  a 
stronger  form  or  to  improve  the  flow  of  the  words  : 

@in  ^aufmann  !)atte  etnen  A  merchant  had  a  dog;  that 

^unb,  berfelbe  tear  fe{)r  dog  was  very  clever. 
Hug. 

e.  To  replace  a  personal  pronoun  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion of  persons: 

(Sie  fagte,  fie  J)abe  ibre  She  said  she  had  seen  her  friend 

greunbin  gefeben,  al^  bie=  when  the  latter  was  at  the 

fclbe  auf  bem  i8at)n{)of  railway  station. 

EXERCISE  44 

1.  ''Do  you  know  Mr.  S?"  ''Do  you  mean  the  one  who 
has  been  travelling  for  the  firm  of  Meyer  &  Co?  I  know  him 
well."  2.  "Have  you  ever  heard  Miss  M.  sing?"  "Yes,  I 
have,  she  sings  beautifully."  3.  Someone  told  me  that  we 
were  to  have  a  mild  winter,  but  I  do  not  know  how  he  can 
know  that.  4.  Do  you  see  the  man  coming  down  the  street? 
That  is  my  uncle;  he  has  the  same  walk  as  my  father.  5.  He 
who  will  not  hear,  must  feel.  6.  "Are  these  your  boots,  or 
your  brother's?"  "They  are  mine!"  7.  "How  do  you  grow 
such  fine  beans?"    "By  planting  them  wide  enough  apart 
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and  heaping  earth  around  their  stalks."  8.  Last  year  I 
saw  some  fine  castles  in  Germany.  They  were  situated  on 
high  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  9.  My  cottage  and 
my  friend's  are  painted  white;  but  those  on  the  other  shore 
are  painted  brown.  10.  Our  friends  have  gone  across  the 
lake  with  our  boats  and  our  neighbours'.  11.  This  is  my 
Httle  finger,  that  is  not  fresh  milk,  these  are  beautiful  leaves, 
and  that  is  my  pencil;  all  these  things  are  mine.  Where  are 
yours? 

LESSON  27 

51.  F.    The  Pronoun  fcl^ft 

The  pronoun  fc(6ft  or  fclBer  is  indeclinable  and  is 
added  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  to  nouns  and  pronouns.  If 
felbft  stands  before  the  noun,  it  equals  even  and  is  an  ad- 
verb ;  if  after  the  noun,  it  equals  himself,  itself  etc.  and 
is  a  pronoun  : 

<3elbft  ber  ^onicj   mufete    Even  the  king  had  to  fight, 
fampfen* 

"^et  ^ontg  felbft  leitete  bie    The  king  himself  was  leader 
©d^lad^t,  in  the  battle. 

®clbft  can  never  replace  the  English  myself,  etc.,  when 
used  as  reflexive  pronouns : 

ti3af(^e  mid).  I  wash  myself. 

52.  G.    Adjectival  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

liefer,  bicfe,  biefc^,  this,  refer  to  a  nearer  object. 
Setter,  Jette,  jene^,  that,  refer  to  a  more  remote  object. 

Note.  Both  pronouns  have  special  reference  to  place;  t>a§  has 
not  and  is  simply  demonstrative. 
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1.  These  pronouns  often  replace  the  definite  article. 
(Sect.  5  a.) 

^it§  is  frequently  used  instead  of  bicfc^.  It  is  frequently 
used  as  subject  of  the  verb  feitt  followed  by  a  predicate 
noun  : 

^tefe^  §au^  ift  fd^oncr  aU    This  house  is  more  beautiful 
jene6,  than  that. 

!Die^  ift  meine  geber.  This  is  my  pen. 

3)ie^  ift  avLfi)  mein  ^au^.         This  is  also  my  house. 

2.  If  biefcr,  biefe,  btefc^  is  preceded  by  a  preposition  and 
followed  by  a  noun  representing  a  thing,  it  is  often  re- 
placed by  the  adverb  Jjtcr  or  ba  in  the  following  clause  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  In  such  cases  the  preposition  follows 
the  adverbs  l^ier  and  ba: 

3n  biefer  @ac^e  fann  id)  ti)m    In  this  matter  I  can  not  agree 
ntd^t  9f^e(^t  geben,  tm  ®e=     with  him,  on  the  contrary  he 
genteil,  l^terin  (or  barin)     is  wrong. 
J)at  er  unrec^t* 

(gr  l)at  mix  btefe^  ^ud^  ge=    He  has  given  me  this  book  but 
f(^ enft,  aber  baran  Itegt  mir     I  am  indifferent  to  it. 

3.  <Bol^tt,  foI(^C,  fo((3^C§,  such,  originated  from  so;  it 
points  to  a  definite  object,  is  often  followed  by  h)te  and  is 
declined  after  the  bicfcr  model : 

Spl(i)cn  Unfinn,  ttitc  ba^,    I  never  heard  such  nonsense 
J)abe  id)  no6)  nie  Qehbxt        as  that. 

4.  fBol^,  such,  followed  by  an  adjective  may  be  treated 
as  an  adverb  and  is  not  to  be  declined,  or  as  an  article  and 
then  is  declined  : 

(Bold)  \d)om^  §au^,  such  a  fine  house. 

3n  folci^em  fd^onen  ^aufe,      in  such  a  fine  house. 


il 
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S.  ©in  fold)cr,  eine  fotcfte,  etn  fc(rf)e^  =  such  a. 
(Sold)  cin,  fold)  eine,  fold)  ein  =  such  a. 
Both  forms  are  used,  but  if  fold)  is  preceded  by  the  in- 
definite article  it  is  declined;  if  it  precedes  the  indefinite 
article  folc^  is  not  declined  : 
(Sinen  folc^en  ^oren  fdjt 
man  am  beften  ungefc^oren, 
or 

<Solc^  einen  3:oren  lafet  man 
am  beften  nngefd^orem 


Such  a  fool  is  best  left  alone. 


EXERCISE  45 

1.  "These  are  fine  book-cases."  "Yes,  and  this  boy  made 
them  all  himself."  2.  Good  people  sometimes  deny  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  others.  3.  This  little  ink-stand  is 
empty.  Pour  some  ink  into  it.  4.  How  is  it  that  you  do 
not  like  that  book?  There  are  some  nice  stories  in  it.  5.  One 
train  leaves  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  but  I  can  not  take 
that  one.  6.  I  hear  your  teacher  complains  about  your  negli- 
gence; that  grieves  me  very  much.  7.  He  recommends  that 
the  walls  be  built  thicker,  and  I  think  he  is  right  in  that. 
Such  a  precaution  is  necessary.  8.  I  have  never  heard  such 
nonsense.  9,  Do  not  try  such  things  again;  they  are  danger- 
ous.   10.  You  cannot  give  such  goods  to  such  a  customer. 


LESSON  28 
53.  H.   Relative  Pronouns. 

German  has  no  distinctive  relative  pronouns  ;  ber,  bie, 
ba§  is  really  a  demonstrative  and  Uielci^er,  "totl^t,  inelc^e^, 
and  tner  and  ma^  are  interrogatives,  but  they  are  used  as 
relatives. 
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a.  %u  and  hjel^cr* 

1.  ^cr,  btc,  ba§  and  ml^tx,  melrfic,  tuelcJic^,  who,  which, 

that,  are  used  interchangeably.  But  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  the  one  is  often  preferred  to  the  other.  They  of 
course  must  agree  in  grammatical  gender  and  number  with 
the  noun  to  which  they  refer,  but  since  these  words  may 
play  the  part  of  (1)  the  subject,  (2)  the  possessive,  (3) 
the  indirect  or  (4)  the  direct  object  in  the  relative  clause, 
their  case  must  be  determined  by  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  in  their  own  clause  : 
^3)er  WaxiXi,  ber  (tDeld^er)  The  man  who  was  here. 
I)ier  Xoax. 

^Der  Wmxi,  be[fen  ^inb  J)ter    The  man  whose  child  was 

Xqox.  here. 
!3)er  S[yjann,  bem  (melc^en)    The  man  whom  I  told  this. 

id^  bie^  fagte* 

^er  Wmti,  ben  (iDeld^en)    The  man  (whom)  I  saw. 

Rule.  The  relative  pronoun  must  never  be  omitted 
in  German: 

2.  The  genitive  of  the  relative  pronoun  belonging  to  a 
noun  always  precedes  that  noun: 

§ter  tft  ein  ^aiim,  beffeti    Here  is  a  tree,  the  leaves  of 
SBIcitter  ganj  gelb  ftnb»  which  are  quite  yellow. 

^(iufer,  beren  SSctnbe  au6    Houses,  the  walls  of  which  are 
@tetn  gebaut  finb,  ftnb     built  of  stone  are  durable. 
bauer!)aft» 

3.  The  adverb  may  replace  the  relative  pronoun 
when  used  with  a  preposition  in  the  dative  or  accusative. 
3)te  geber  itJOmtt  tc^  fc^reibe,   The  pen  with  which  I  write. 

or  tnit  tt)cl(i)er  id^  fd^reibe. 
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b.  2Ber  and  tva§. 

1.  S[Ber  always  refers  indefinitely  to  a  person,  tt)a§  always 
to  a  thing,  both  include  the  antecedent. 

Their  correlative  demonstratives  are: 
for  njcr  —  htv,  for  tt)a§  —  ba^> 
SBer  fo  {)anbelt,  (ber)  J)an-    He  who  acts  like  that,  acts 
belt  lobltdf)*  praiseworthily. 
3Sa^  man  nic^t  f)at,  ba^  fann  What  one  does  not  possess, 
man  ntc^t  geben.  one  cannot  give. 

2.  The  correlatives  for  t\)tt  are  bem,  or  ben,  when  the 
subject  is  changed  in  the  clause: 

"SSer  fletfeig  tft,  beffcn  Seben    He  who  is  diligent,  his  life  is 

ift  reid^*  rich. 
2Ber  fleifeicj  ift,  bem  gef)t       He  who  is  diligent,  with  him 

c^ut,  things  go  well. 

2Berflet6igift,bcnlobtman,    He  who  is  diligent,  is  praised. 

3.  SSa^  must  be  used  after  indefinite  pronouns,  indefinite 
numerals,  neuter  adjectival  nouns  referring  to  things  and 
whole  clauses.    Learn  to  combine  : 

alleg,  toa^,      t)iele^,  Voa^,  ba§  @d)onfte,  n)ag. 

md^tg,  toa^.      menic^eg,  n3a§.       ba§  Siebfte,  wa^,  tc. 
etn)a^,  tda^.      bag  ^efte,  n)ag. 
§ier  {)aben  (Sie  atte^,  tna^    Here  is  all  I  have, 
ic^  {)abe. 

Wdn  (So{)n  jerbra(j^  eine  J^en-  My  son  broke  a  windowpane, 
fterfc()etbe,  tva^  mix  neue  ^o-  which  caused  new  ex- 
ften  t)erurfacf)te,  penses  for  me. 

EXERCISE  46 

1 .  The  letters  which  we  received  this  morning,  contained 
good  news.  2.  Tuesday  is  the  day  on  which  we  have  to  write 
our  examination.    3.  The  man  whose  manners  are  refined 
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and  whose  thoughts  are  noble,  is  a  gentleman.  4.  We  came 
to  a  river  by  the  shore,  where  a  boat  was  floating.  5..  Houses, 
by  the  side  of  which  big  trees  are  growing,  always  have  a  fine 
appearance.  6.  He  who  does  not  know  a  foreign  language, 
does  not  know  his  own.  7.  The  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
will  soon  find  something  to  do.  8.  I  think  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  avoid.  9.  Much,  that 
looks  fascinating  at  a  distance,  is  nothing  else  but  what  we 
see  every  day.  10.  A  good  education  is  something  that  every 
one  should  strive  to  obtain. 


LESSON  29 
54.  I.   The  Indefinite  Pronoun. 

General  Remarks.  The  declension  of  these  words  be- 
longs to  the  Grammar  and  should  be  studied  there.  Only 
a  few  important  facts  will  be  treated  in  this  place. 

1.  Indefinite  pronouns  refer  to  persons  and  things  in  a 
general  way  and  are  used  only  as  substantives.  Such  are  : 

man,  one.  tDcnige,  a  few. 

jemanb,  someone.  t)iele,  many. 

ntemaub,  none.  manege,  some. 

jebermann,  everyone.  }eQUd[)er,  everyone. 

etn)a^,  something.  alU^,  all  (things),  everything. 

ntc^t^,  nothing.  toieleg,  much  (many  things). 

einer,  one.  mand^e^,  many  a  thing. 

fetner,  none.  jegltd^e^,  everything. 

2.  SJlatl  {one,  or  a  man)  is  used  only  as  a  subject  (nom.) 
and  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  pronoun  after  having 
been  used  once; 
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SSenn  matt  ^ur  Unitjerfitat    If  one  wants  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
0el)en  tinll,  fo  niufe  matt     versity,  he  must  have  passed 
fein  (Sfamen  beftanben  Ic^a-     his  examinations,  otherwise 
ben,  fonft         mm  nic^t     he  is  not  accepted. 
angenommen» 

On  the  other  hand  ciltcr  {one,  or  a  man)  is  used  in  all 
four  cases  and  is  replaced  by  er,  rSStnn  cttter  gur  Umberft- 
tiit  9e{)en  roxW,  fo  mufe  er  (or  ciner)  fein  (Seamen  beftanben 
J)aben,  fonft  n)irb  er  (or  ciner)  nid^t  angenommen» 

3.  Wlan  often  is  used  to  express  the  passive  when  the 
agent  is  indefinite  or  not  known: 
3J?an  fagt.  It  is  said. 

9D^an  n)etfe  nid^t,  iiDer  ber  The  perpetrator  is  not  known. 
3:ater  ift, 

EXERCISE  47 

When  one  has  returned  from  a  journey,  he  can  relate 
much  of  what  he  has  seen.    Some,  however,  do  not  open 

3  their  eyes  anywhere,  not  even  when  away  from  home  and 
if  one  does  not  do  that  one  surely  will  not  see  much.  This 
does  not  mean  that  some  keep  their  eyes  constantly  closed, 

6  but  that  only  a  few  really  direct  their  attention  to  any- 
thing that  is  not  ordinary.  There  is  nothing  unimportant 
indeed,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  can  always 

9  be  interested  in  everything.  Some,  too,  have  other  in- 
terests than  others  and  only  a  few  distinguish  themselves 
so  conspicuously  from  all  others,  in  this  way,  that  every- 
12  one  is  astonished  if  he  meets  such  a  one.  But  so  much  is 
true  that  much  would  be  spoken  of  with  more  accuracy 
if  everyone  would  be  on  the  alert.  No  one  would  regret 
15  such  efforts  if  in  the  course  of  time  he  found  his  thoughts 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  People  say:  He  who  ob- 
serves well,  speaks  well  I 
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55. 


J.    The  Interrogative  Pronoun. 


a.  SScr?  and  U)a^?  are  used  as  substantives  themselves 
and  therefore  cannot  be  followed  by  substantives. 
2Ber?  refers  to  a  person,  ma^?  to  a  thing  : 


h.  The  following  interrogatives  are  used  as  adjectives: 


3Sel$e^  ^ieb  tear  ba^  fd^onfte  ?    Which  song  was  the  best? 
SSelc^e  ^(iiime   bIuJ)en   im    Which  trees  bloom  in  May? 

c.  SBcItff  is  an  exclamatory  form  of  ttJCld^er,  -C,  -t^\  it  is 
not  declined  and  may  be  followed  by  an  indefinite  article 
or  not : 

^61(5  ein  grofee^  ^au^  !  What  a  large  house  ! 
SSeIc6  c^rofeeg  §au^  !  What  a  large  house  ! 

^elc^  33ercinugen  !  What  a  pleasure ! 

d.  2Ba^  fiir  ein,  cine,  ein  has  ein  only  declined  and  drops 
it  before  plurals: 

fiir  erne  -^lume  ift  ba^? " 


SKag  ift  bag  fiir  eine  iSlume? , 

2Sag  fiir  iBciume  ftnb  bag?      What  kind  of  trees  are  those? 

e.  The  adverb  (tDor  before  vowels)  replaces  the  in- 
terrogative U)a^  when  used  with  propositions  in  the  dative 
and  accusative.  It  is  put  before  the  preposition  and  forms 
one  word  with  it. 

^oriiber  lad^en  (Sie?  What  are  you  laughing  about? 


3Ber  iftba? 

^ag  madden  (Ste  ba  ? 


Who  is  there? 

What  are  you  doing  there? 


totl^tx,  tt)e((i)e,  xot\6)t§  ? 


or 


What  kind  of  a  flower  is  that? 
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EXERCISE  48 

I  Who  has  entered  the  house  with  dirty  feet?  and  what  do 
I  find  in  the  wardrobe  near  the  door?    Look !  it  is  a  bunch 

3  of  flowers,  and  what  fine  flowers  they  are  too !  Who  has 
picked  them?  I  believe  they  have  been  torn  off  by  some- 
one who  was  in  a  hurry !    Which  of  you  children  were  out 

6  this  morning?  Did  anyone  of  you  children  break  these 
flowers?  Who  was  it?  tell  me !  You  have  done  it?  What 
an  outrage  to  steal  flowers,  and  what  beautiful  ones,  and 

9  what  kind  of  a  boy  is  he  who  can  do  such  a  thing?  He 
who  has  done  that,  take  the  flowers  back  at  once  and 
apologize. 

LESSON  30 
56.  THE  ADVERB 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  study  of  German 
is  the  correct  use  of  certain  adverbs,  such  as  bO(f),  JtDCl^, 
fd)on,  etc.,  which  often  vary  essentially  in  meaning  accord- 
ing to  position  and  stress.  The  best  way  to  learn  them  is 
by  observation  and  repetition  of  model  phrases. 

Use  of  ]^in  and  l^er,  as  prefixes: 

^XXi  mxcans  motion  away  from  the  speaker  or  spectator, 
^er  means  motion  towards  the  speaker  or  spectator. 

a.  In  Declarative  Sentences: 
@r  ift  foeben  f)inauggegan'    He  has  just  gone  out. 
gen. 

@r  ift  foeben  f)ereingefoTri'    He  has  just  come  in. 
men. 

h.  In  Interrogative  Sentences: 
SBo  gel)ft  bu  fiin?  Where  are  you  going? 

SSo  fotnmft  bu  i^cr?  Where  did  you  come  from? 
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The  sentence  ''Where  are  you  going?"  must  not  be 
translated  into  German  by  „SSo  gel^ft  hu?"  because  lt)0  in 
German  only  refers  to  place  as  such,  not  to  the  place  of 
destination: 

SSo  tft  bein  iBruber?  Where  (in  what  place )  is  your 

brother? 

c.  ^in  and  ^^tVf  when  connected  with  other  words  like 
Ifttcr,  bort,  ba,  tOOf  may  either  be  separated  from  them  or 
stand  combined  with  them: 

mof)n  fommft  bu?  1 

or  [  Where  do  you  come  from? 

2Bo  fommft  bu  ^cr?  J 

d.  ^xn  and  l^cr  are  often  used  with  the  prepositions  in 
order  to  strengthen  an  adverbial  phrase.    In  such  cases  the 
preposition  of  the  adverbial  phrase  is  often  repeated: 
SBtrf    pm  genfter  Iftinau^*   Throw  it  out  of  the  window, 
^er  ©tern  ftel  t)om  ^a<i)    The  stone  fell  from  the  roof. 

(Sr  gtng  tnS  ^ii^niter  l^incin.    He  went  into  the  room. 
@ie  trat  aug  bem  .St'nxmer    She  came  out  of  the  room. 

^er  gifc^  fc^Iiipfte  burd^  ba^  The  fish  slipped  through  the 
9^e^  l^inburi^*  the  net. 


EXERCISE  49 

1 .  There  is  an  apple  on  the  ground,  go  and  get  it,  and  after- 
wards come  and  give  it  to  me.  2.  He  just  came  to  me,  but 
he  did  not  say  a  word  about  it,  now  he  has  gone  again.  3.  Do 
you  know  where  he  went?  No,  nor  have  I  any  idea  what  he 
has  gone  for.  4.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  get  the  key.  Where 
can  he  get  it  from?  5.  Good  morning  Edward,  where  are 
you  going?    6.  To  the  barber.    I  went  there  last  night.  7. 
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By  the  way,  are  you  going  to  the  theatre  to-night?  8.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  go  there  to-night,  for  I  promised  Herman  to 
do  my  home-work  with  him,  so  I  am  going  to  his  place  to- 
night. 9.  ''Did  you  hear  that  a  workman  fell  from  the 
scaffold  the  other  day?"  "No,  how  did  it  happen?"  10. 
Some  one  told  me  he  leaned  too  far  over  the  railing  and 
lost  his  balance.  11.  Then  they  carried  him  into  the 
house  until  the  ambulance  came.  12.  The  king  looked  out 
of  the  window  when  the  soldiers  passed  by.  13.  The 
policeman  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  14.  Close 
the  door,  the  hens  will  run  out  of  the  stable  and  fly  over 
the  fence. 

57.         Use  of  Adverbs  to  replace  Pronouns. 

a.  The  adverb  ba  is  used  to  replace  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  when  connected  with  prepositions 
in  the  dative  and  accusative  and  referring  to  things,  so 

used  it  precedes  the  preposition  and  form.s  one  word  with 
it.  Compare  the  English  ^^ere  +  preposition ''therewith," 
etc. : 

@ie  f)at  eitie  geber  unb    She  has  a  pen  and  is  writing 

fc^reibt  bomit*  But  with  it. 

3^  rief  meine  ©(fitDefter,    I  called  my  sister  and  you  were 

unb  bu  fpielteft  mit  i^r.         playing  with  her. 

b.  The  adverb  l^ier  is  often  used  in  a  similar  way,  mean- 
ing this: 

^xtxva  J)at  er  xt6)L  In  this  he  is  right. 

Compare  Sect.  46,  c;  — 50,  4;  — 52,  2. 

c.  The  adverb  ttJO  is  often  used  to  replace  the  relative 
pronoun  when  connected  with  a  preposition  in  the  dative  or 
accusative  and  referring  to  things:  (Compare  the  English 
where  +  preposition  ''wherewith"  etc.) 
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3ft  ba^  rttein  ^all,  tDomtt  bu  Is  that  my  ball,  with  which 
fpielft?  you  are  playing? 

But  the  relative  pronoun  itself  may  also  be  used  in  such 
cases:  Q\t  bag  mein  ^all,  mit  bent  bu  fpielft? 
Compare  Section  53,  3;  —  56,  c. 
and  tt)0  referring  to  clauses. 

d.  The  adverb  U)0  must  be  used  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  whole  clause: 

£arl  bergag  feiner  SJJutter  Charles  forgot  to  congratulate 
jiim  @eburt§tag  gratu-  his  mother  on  her  birthday, 
Ueren,  itioruber  fte  natur=  whichof  course  made  her  very 
lic^  fef)r  betriibt  tdax.  sorry. 

e.  While  the  tt)0  in  the  above  case  refers  back  to  some- 
thing that  has  been  mentioned,  the  ba  in  the  following  case 
refers  to  something  about  to  be  mentioned. 

The  adverb  ba  is  used  as  a  representatiye  object  in  prin- 
cipal clauses  with  verbs  governing  a  preposition  when  the 
real  object  is  expressed  in  a  clause  and  not  in  a  word: 
(Compare  ba  as  a  representative  of  the  personal  pronoun.) 
©in  ^axx  la(i)t  haxuhcv,  baft  A  fool  laughs  at  his  being 
er  bumm  ift*  stupid. 

Here  the  real  object  is  expressed  in  a  dependent  clause 
introduced  by  baft.  The  latter  clause  must  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  principal  clause  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
complete.  The  ba  is  always  combined  with  the  preposi- 
tion and  precedes  it: 

(Sr  fpradf)  batJon,  bag  er  ®te  He  spoke  of  wanting  to  visit 
befuc^en  tt)oIIte,  you. 


The  idiom  is  :  —  fprec^en  bon  ettDa^,  to  speak  of  some- 
thing. 
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Adverbs  used  as  prefixes.    See  Section  29. 
Comparison  of  adverbs.    See  Section  24,  2. 

EXERCISE  50 

1 .  I  know  you  can  do  good  work  but  we  will  not  speak  of 
it.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  advisable  to  undertake 
something  of  which  we  are  not  sure  how  the  company  will 
fare  by  it.  2.  My  uncle  always  carries  his  glasses  with  him, 
for  without  them  he  cannot  read.  3.  They  raised  his  salary 
by  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  of  course  he  was  very  glad 
of  it,  but  since  his  work  too  was  increased  considerably  we 
doubt  whether  he  really  gained  much  thereby.  4.  He  sold 
his  house  with  all  the  contents ;  he  therefore  was  compelled 
to  buy  new  tools,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  had  any- 
thing to  start  a  new  house  with.  5.  During  my  absence  my 
boy  started  to  earn  his  own  money,  a  thing  that  pleased  me 
exceedingly.  6.  Instead  of  a  ring  my  mother  gave  me  a  book, 
something  by  which  I  could  enrich  my  knowledge,  yet  I  can- 
not adorn  my  finger  with  it  as  I  liked  and  hoped  to  do. 
7.  She  mentioned  that  they  would  probably  go  on  a  journey 
to  the  West.  8.  They  all  waited  for  us  to  begin  the  pro- 
gramme; when  it  was  finished  they  talked  about  it.  9.  He 
hoped  to  persuade  him  to  permit  his  election  as  president  of 
our  club,  but  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  10.  He 
is  to  make  a  speech  to-night  and  is  now  preparing  for  it. 

EXERCISE  51 

1.  Go  into  my  study,  there  is  a  book  on  my  table  and  a 
piece  of  paper  in  it  with  writing  on  it,  bring  it  to  me.  2.  I 
bought  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  there  is  a  nail  in  one  of  them.  3. 
I  know  the  girl  from  early  childhood  when  I  played  with  her. 
4.  Her  father  had  a  horse  and  often  went  out  with  it,  5.  The 
boy  played  in  the  rowboat  and  fell  into  the  watei  in  doing  so 
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(babet).  6.  My  brother  had  to  cut  wood  every  day  and  I 
helped  him  with  it.  7.  The  land  on  which  I  stood  when  I 
spoke  to  him  was  my  property.  8.  Here  are  five  cents,  you 
can  go  and  get  some  nuts  for  it.  9.  That  is  the  ship  in  which 
I  sailed  to  Europe  five  years  ago.  10.  This  is  really  a  present 
I  like  very  much.  (Translate:  over  which  I  am  very  glad.) 

11.  He  was  glad  because  his  mother  promised  to  visit  him 
(use  the  phrase  ftd^  freuen  iiber,  followed  by  bafe  clause). 

12.  In  the  evening  all  workmen  look  forward  to  (freuen 
auf)  their  rest  after  the  supper  (use  clause).    13.  Tell  me 
wherein  I  am  wrong.    You  can  surely  help  me  in  doing  so. 


'    LESSON  31 

58.  THE  PREPOSITION 

Note.  The  use  of  prepositions  is  a  difficult  thing  to  learn  but 
the  cases  which  they  govern  is  an  easy  thing  to  remember. 

The  following  rhymes  will  aid  the  memory  : 

1.    Prepositions  with  the  Genitive. 

Unh)eit,  niittelft,  fraft  unb  miibrenb, 
laut,  tiermoge,  ungeac^tet, 
oberf)alb,  unb  unter{)alb, 
inner()alb,  unb  au6erJ)alb, 
biegfett,  jenfeit,  !)alben,  toegen, 
ftatt,  anftatt,  langg,  gufolge,  tro^, 
fte()en  mit  bent  Genitiv, 
also  auf  bte  grage  ttieffcn? 
bodf)  ift  f)ier  nid^t  bergeffen, 
bafe  bei  biefen  le^ten  brei, 
audj)  ber  ^atiD  rid^tig  feu 
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2.  Prepositions  with  the  Dative. 

(Sc^reib  mit,  nacf),  ncic^ft,  nebft,  famt, 
t)on,  bet,  feit,  sumiber, 
entgegen,  aufter,  aug, 
ftet^  mit  bent  SDattt)  nteber, 

3.  Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative. 

!Ditr(^),  fiir,  o{)ne,  urn,  oegeit,  miber,  eittlang, 

4.  Prepositions  governing  the  Dative  and  Accusative. 

5ln,  auf,  l)tnter,  neben,  in,  ilber,  unter,  t)or,  jn)tfcf}en. 

The  dative  must  be  used  with  these  prepositions  to  ex- 
press place  (where)  ;  the  accusative  to  express  motion  or 
direction  to  the  object:  of  the  prepositions. 

Note.    These  prepositions  often  do  not  refer  to  place  but  to  con- 
ditions.   In  such  cases  the  Dative  is  used  when  the  condition  is  con- 
ceived as  present  and  the  Accusative  when  conceived  as  future. 
3n  bcr  9^ot  )x>irb  man  genixQ'    In  trouble  one  is  easily  con- 
fam,  aber  t>tele  SD^enfd^en     tented  but  many  people  nev- 
fommen  me  in  gro^c  ^ot      er  get  into  trouble. 

5.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  these  prepositions  is  idio- 
matic. The  drill  of  German  phrases  with  prepositions  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  their  proper  use  can  only 
be  learnt  by  constant  and  close  observation: 

The  student  must  learn  phrases  like  : 
\i(t)  auf  ettoa^  berlaffen,  to  rely  on  something, 

fid)  mit  jemanben  auf  et\da^    to  join  with  anyone  in  an  un- 

einlaffen.  dertaking. 
3(f)  laffe  mtc^  mtt  btr  ntcfit    I  am  not  going  to  join  you  in 

auf  ba^  Uuterttetaen  etn.       this  undertaking. 

EXERCISE  52 

Last  week  we  made  a  little  trip  through  the  country. 
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We  took  the  train  to  a  place  not  far  from  our  city.  By 
rail,  you  know,  one  can  get  along  quickly  and  when  ac- 
cording to  the  time  table  our  train  stopped,  we  left  the 
5  carriage  with  happy  hearts.  During  our  journey  we  had 
observed  racks  above  the  seats  in  the  carriage  and  below 
pipes  for  heating;  inside  the  woodwork  was  of  oak  and 
outside  of  pine.  This  side  of  the  town  we  passed  over  a 
bridge.  On  account  of  our  leaving  the  train  at  P.  we  could 

lo  not  see  the  steel  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  T.,  stretching 
over  the  river  that  passes  near  by  the  town.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  roads  we  started  to  walk  through  the  country  in- 
stead of  taking  a  carriage,  and  went  along  the  river  which 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  rains  had  swollen  to  a  great 

IS  height.  During  our  walk  we  had  seen  clouds  rise  on  the 
horizon,  without  doubt  a  thunder  storm  was  brewing.  We 
were  quite  sorry  that,  contrary  to  the  predictions  which  for 
several  days  had  been  in  our  favour,  we  were  likely  to 
have  unpleasant  experiences,  for  besides  our  pleasure,  our 

20  clothes  would  be  spoiled  together  with  our  hats,  which  could 
hardly  be  restored  to  their  original  shapes  without  diffi- 
culty. While  contemplating  what  was  to  be  done,  we 
heard  behind  us  an  automobile  on  the  road.  All  of  us 
stepped  into  the  foot-path  beside  the  road  where  the  grass 

25  grew  high  on  both  sides,  with  flowers  in  between.  Then 
the  automobile  came  tearing  around  the  corner.  When 
we  turned  our  faces  toward  it,  we  were  surprised,  for 
William's  uncle  stood  opposite  us.  For  fear  that  we  might 
get  wet  he  had  left  the  house  in  order  to  take  us  home  by 

30  means  of  his  automobile.  We  were  very  glad,  that  by 
virtue  of  the  modern  inventions  we  could  escape  a  soaking 
rain.  As  William's  uncle  was  a  doctor  he  could  by  the 
strength  of  a  recently  passed  law  drive  fast  so  that  not- 
withstanding the  slippery  roads  we  arrived  home  contrary 

35  to  all  expectations  still  early  in  the  day. 
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LESSON  32 
CONJUNCTIONS 

59.  A.    Co-ordinating  conjunctions. 

The  words  unb,  abet,  uber,  altein,  fiinbern,  betrn  join  clauses 
of  equal  value  (principal  clauses).  They  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  clauses  grammatically  and  have  no  effect  on 
the  order  of  words. 

©ie  @onne  fd^eint  fjell,  unb  The  sun  shines  brightly  and 
bie  ^ogel  ftnc^en  f(f)on,  the  birds  sing  pleasantly. 

1.  Use  of  ahex  and  foitbcm 

5(bcr  may  be  preceded  by  a  negative. 

Sonbern  must  be  preceded  by  a  negative.  @Mbern  must 
replace  ahtt  when  the  two  statements  are  incompatible  or 
contradictory. 

@r  tat  feme  Hrbelt,  abtx  er  He  did  his  work  but  he  did  it 
tat  fte  fc^lec^t.  badly. 

9D?auc^e  Slrme  f)aben  fein  Some  poor  people  have  no 
*!|3ferb,  ahtt  etne  ^nt).  horse  but  they  have  a  cow. 

bin  rdc^t  auggegancjen,  I  did  not  go  out  but  stayed  at 
fonbent    ^aufe  geblieben.  home. 

2.  Sfti^t  mx  is  alw^ays  followed  by  fonbern  aud)t 

(Sr  bUeb  nt($t  nur  bet  mir,  He  not  only  stayed  with  me, 
fonbern  pflegte  mic^  auc^  in  but  also  attended  to  me  in 
meiner  ^ranf^eit.  my  illness. 

3.  ^tm  introduces  a  cause,  reason,  or  ground  for  some- 
thing and  logically  is  equivalent  to  timl^  but  grammatically 
both  words  differ  in  so  far  as  bCHit  joins  two  principal 
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clauses  (verb  second  idea),  whereas  ttJcit  joins  a  depend- 
ent to  a  principal  clause  (verb  at  the  end). 

EXERCISE  53. 

1 .  The  farmers  are  not  ploughing  to-day  for  the  ground 
is  too  hard,  and  the  field  has  had  no  rain  yet.  2.  The 
horse  was  drawing  the  cart  up  the  hill,  but  it  went  so  slowly 
that  the  driver  came  too  late.  3.  Either  you  are  mistaken 
or  you  are  making  fun  of  me.  4.  Sail  boats  go  with  the 
wind,  but  they  can  never  go  directly  against  it.  5.  We 
wanted  to  build  our  country  house  ourselves;  however,  since 
father  was  delayed  in  business  and  could  not  find  a  good 
contractor  either,  we  gave  up  the  idea  for  this  year  and 
stayed  in  the  city,  but  it  was  very  warm.  6.  Always  do 
unto  others  what  you  want  them  to  do  unto  you.  For  in 
such  a  way  you  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  others  and 
avoid  the  development  of  a  selfish  character.  7.  The  child 
could  not  only  speak  German  fluently  at  four  years  of  age, 
but  could  also  speak  English  as  well.  8.  It  was  not  I  who 
lost  the  purse  but  my  neighbour's  brother.  9.  The  house 
is  beautiful,  but  it  is  too  small,  not  only  the  rooms  but  also 
the  cellar.  10.  You  do  not  need  to  do  it  for  me,  for  I  am 
ready  to  do  it  myself.  11.  What  do  you  do  that  for?  I 
need  it,  because  without  it  I  could  not  finish  my  job. 

60.  B.    Subordinating  conjunctions. 

1.  The  most  important  among  them  are  : 

aiif  baft,  in  order  that.  obgIei(5,  although. 

*afe,  when.  o{)ne  bafe,  without. 

aU  ba6,  than  that.  feit,  since. 

aU  ob,  as  if.  feitbem,  since. 

aU  menn,  as  if.  fobalb  aU,  as  soon  as. 

bet)or,  before.  fott)ie,  as  soon  as. 
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bi«,  till, 
bi^  baft,  till. 
ha,  since. 

bamit,  in  order  that, 
baft,  that, 
baft  nic^t,  that  not. 
e{)e,  before. 
\aU^,  in  case 
inbem,  while, 
nadibem,  after. 
oh,  if,  whether, 
ob  aud^i,  even  if. 


folange,  so  long  as. 
fo  oft,  as  often  as. 
*lrann,  when. 
h)a{)renb,  while. 
tDeil,  because. 
*h)enn,  if, 
tt)e^t)alh,  why. 
iDe^tnegen,  because. 
tok,  how. 

lDie)x)oI)I,  although. 
Voo,  where. 
H)of)tn,  whither. 


*The  English  ^'wken"  must  be  expressed  in  different  ways  in  Ger- 
man: 

The  when  of  narration  (referring  to  time)  is  al^  (with  imperfect  and 
pluperfect). 

The  when  of  condition  is  hJCnn  (with  all  tenses). 
The  when  of  interrogation  is  hjatin. 

The  whenievei)  of  custom  is  toenn  with  imperfect  and  pluperfect. 


2.  Subordinating  conjunctions  introduce  dependent  clauses 
and  cause  that  part  of  the  verb  to  go  to  the  end  which 
would  be  the  second  idea  if  the  clause  were  a  principal  one. 

All  other  words  remain  in  the  position  they  have  in  the 
principal  clause.    For  example  : 


3(^^  cief)e  au^. 

au^gefte. 
@r  l)at  einen  iBaren  gefef)en. 
SScil  er  einen  ^aren  ge- 
fe!)en  {)at. 

3Sir  iDolIen  beute  abenb  in^ 

^f)eater  gef)en. 
SSSenn  mir  l)eute  abenb  in^ 

^f)eater  gef)en  tDoHen. 


I  am  going  out. 
Since  I  am  going  out. 
He  saw  a  bear. 
Because  he  saw  a  bear. 

We  will  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
night. 

If  we  intend  to  go  to  the  the- 
atre to-night. 
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3.  But  if  the  dependent  clause  contains  two  verbs  in  the 
infinitive,  the  verb  does  not  go  to  the  end,  but  stands  be- 
fore the  two  infinitives:  (See  modal  auxiliaries  in  Sect. 
28.) 

3(f)  i)aht  I)eute  metne  5lufs    I  have  not  been  able  to  do  my 

gabe  ntd^t  madfien  fonnen.       lesson  to-day. 
SSeii  i(f)  ()eute  meine  5luf=    Because  I  have  not  been  able 

cjabe  nid)t   ffahc  mac^en     to  do  my  lesson  to-day. 

fonnen» 

EXERCISE  54 

1.  When  the  sun  is  shining  the  fog  will  soon  disappear. 
2.  He  did  not  know  when  his  friend  would  return.  3.  He 
said  he  would  pay  his  bill  as  soon  as  he  could.  4.  The  master 
showed  his  apprentice  how  to  build  boats.  5.  Whenever  I 
met  him  he  had  flowers  in  his  button-hole.  6.  Since  you  are 
not  prepared  you  must  copy  this  lesson.  7.  The  clerk  served 
other  customers  while  my  parcel  was  being  wrapped  up.  8. 
As  long  as  you  think  you  know  it  better  than  I,  you  need  not 
ask  me  anything.  9.  Because  Fred  got  up  so  early  he  found 
a  purse.  10.  Books  are  made  by  printing  and  binding  sheets 
of  paper.  11.  Since  I  have  returned  from  Germany  I  have 
had  much  to  do.  12.  The  benefactor  said  to  the  innkeeper: 
Attend  to  him  till  I  have  returned.  13.  Before  you  leave  the 
house  close  all  the  windows.  14.  After  the  tailor  had  shown 
me  his  materials  he  took  my  measure.  15.  As  often  as  I 
have  to  get  a  suit  made  I  have  to  complain  about  the  poor  fit. 

16.  No  one  should  eat  without  having  washed  his  hands. 

17.  The  builder  placed  a  board  over  the  hole  that  no  one 
might  fall  into  it. 

EXERCISE  55 

1.  The  boy  behaved  as  if  he  had  never  heard  any  exhorta- 
tions regarding  conduct.  2.  The  prisoner  said  that  he  had 
done  nothing  more  than  breaking  a  window-pane  to  get  shel- 
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ter  by  being  arrested.  3.  In  case  you  do  not  find  Mrs.  M. 
in  the  house,  look  around  in  the  garden  for  her.  4.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  heard  anyone  mention  where  Mr.  S.  was  go- 
ing to  apply  for  a  position.  5.  The  maid  inquired  whether 
she  had  to  do  all  the  housework  or  whether  the  housewife 
would  help  her  with  it.  6.  Even  if  you  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions, an  accident  may  happen  anytime.  7.  Although 
the  firm  claims  to  have  applied  all  safety  devices  the  facts 
contradict  their  words.  8.  The  officer  inquired  why  the 
horses  had  not  been  fed.  9.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing  all  this  for.  10.  The  trees  were  cut  down  that  room 
might  be  made  for  the  new  buildings.  11.  As  I  intend  to  go 
out  to-night,  you  will  be  compelled  to  stay  in  the  house.  12. 
I  came  late  to  business  to-day,  because  I  was  compelled  to 
have  my  measure  taken  for  a  new  pair  of  boots. 


LESSON  33 
61.  C.    Adverbial  conjunctions. 

1.  A  large  number  of  adverbs  are  also  used  as  conjunc- 
tions in  German.  They  join  clauses  which  are  gram- 
matically independent,  but  in  many  cases  are  logically 
dependent. 

2.  When  these  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  they  ap- 
pear at  the  beginning  of  the  clause;  otherwise  they  usually 
occupy  the  third  place  (after  the  verb). 


The  most  important  are  : 
alfo,  therefore, 
aud^,  also, 
aufeerbem,  besides, 
bod^,  yet. 


Tnit{)tn,  consequently. 
na(^i)er,  afterwards. 
no(f),  yet,  still, 
fo,  so,  then,  thus. 
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ba,  then,  there. 
ham,  then. 
ba{)er,  therefore, 
bcmnac^,  accordingly, 
folglid),  consequently, 
tnbeffen,  however. 
!Du  iTtufet  frtif)  aiifftef)en 

fonft  trtrft  bu  nic^t  fertig. 
SSer  liigt,  bent  glaubt  man 
nic^t,  augerbcm  berad^tet 
man  i{)n,  or 
man  berac^tet  t!)n  aufeerbem. 
3Ber  n3ieber{)oU,  it)a^  er  Qe= 
lentt  J)at,  bergigt  ntc^t, 
bielme{)r  toixh  er  no(i^  me{)r 
baju  lernen. 


fonft,  otherwise. 

tro^bem,  nevertheless. 

unterbeffen,  meanwhile. 

t)telme{)r,  rather. 

t)or{)er,  previously. 

^ubem,  besides. 
You  must  get  up  early  else 
you  will  not  get  through. 
He  who  lies  is  not  believed,  he 
is  despised  besides. 

He  who  repeats  what  he  has 
learned  does  not  forget  it,  he 
rather  learns  more. 


EXERCISE  56 

1.  As  mother  has  not  given  you  permission  to  go  out  to- 
night, you  have  to  stay  at  home.  2.  The  ice  was  too  thin, 
yet  the  boy  went  on  it  and  broke  in.  3.  At  twelve  the  guests 
left  the  hall;  previously  to  this  they  had  had  a  little  supper. 
4.  I  am  not  going  to  travel  in  hot  weather,  I  would  rather 
stay  at  home.  5.  Hold  your  hat,  otherwise  the  wind  will 
blow  it  into  the  river.  6.  First  he  cleaned  the  room  thor- 
oughly, then  he  placed  his  new  furniture  in  it.  7.  There 
is  a  bird  sitting  on  a  bough.  8.  Then  they  talked  the  matter 
over  with  their  friends.  9.  The  engine  stopped,  therefore 
the  captain  could  not  do  anything  else  but  sail.  10.  The 
more  you  study  the  more  you  will  know.  11.  Yet  the  mere 
sitting  over  a  book  is  not  studying.  12.  For  six  weeks  we 
have  not  had  any  rain.  13.  Do  your  homework  now,  after- 
wards you  must  help  father.  14.  Their  lawyer  invested  the 
money  for  them;  however,  he  forgot  to  collect  the  interest. 
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15.  You  have  forgotten  your  books,  you  have  done  no  exer- 
cise for  to-day,  you  also  were  inattentive  this  morning,  there- 
fore you  deserve  punishment.  16.  All  men  are  mortal. 
Socrates  was  a  man,  consequently  Socrates  was  mortaL 

LESSON  34 
62.  THE  ORDER  OF  WORDS 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

1.  German  clauses  are  divided  according  to  ideas.  An 
idea  means  something  in  the  mind  that  has  relative  com- 
pleteness, such  as  the  ideas  house,  red,  hair,  walk,  etc. 

Ideas  are  expressed  by  words  for  the  sake  of  communica- 
tion ;  words  convey  ideas  since  they  have  a  more  or  less  fixed 
meaning  for  all  individuals  of  the  same  nation.    An  idea 
is  expressed  by  one  or  more  words  : 
toabe,  boy. 
2)er  fleine  ^nabe.       the  little  boy. 

2.  Ideas  can  be  enlarged  in  content  and  in  form  in  the 
following  way : 

First  stage  :  a  word  :  l^ier,  here. 

Second  stage  :  a  phrase  :  in  meinent  §aufe,  in  my  home. 
Third  stage  :  a  clause  :  too  x6)  tt»o{)ne,  where  I  live. 
Nouns  are  often  developed  in  this  way,  viz  : 
"^tlMoxm,  the  noun. 
^tx  QUte  5D^ann,  developed  by  an  attribute. 
^Der  SO^ann  auf  ber  ©trafee,  developed  by  an  adjectival 
phrase. 

!Der  SD^ann,  Xot\6)tx  auf  ber  ©tra^e  (;ef)t,  developed  by  a 
clause. 
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3.  When  an  idea  in  a  sentence  is  enlarged  into  a  clause 
then  one  clause  appears  within  the  other  or  is  attached  to 
it.  The  one  that  contains  the  main  thought  is  called  the 
principal  clause,  the  other  the  dependent  clause;  both  to- 
gether compose  a  complex  sentence.  In  German  depend- 
ent clauses  are  marked  as  such  by  their  form,  viz :  they 
all  have  that  part  of  the  verb  at  the  end,  which  in  the 
principal,  declarative  sentence  would  be  the  second  idea. 
(See  sect.  60.) 

The  Order  of  Words  in  general 

The  order  of  words  in  German  depends  on  the  kind  of 
sentence  in  which  they  appear  ;  most  of  the  rules  given 
pertain  to  the  principal,  declarative  sentence ,  only  a  few  be- 
long to  the  other  kinds  of  sentences.  They  are  given  here 
briefly. 

63.  A.  The  Interrogative  Sentence  has  the  verb  at  the 
beginning,  if  there  is  no  other  question  word,  and  the 
subject  follows. 

Other  interrogative  words  precede  the  verb  : 

UJetn  !)aben  ©ie  f)eute  From  whom  did  you  hear  to- 

ee{)ort?  day? 

2Ba^  fu(^en  (Sle?  What  are  you  looking  for? 

SSo  ift  bet  ^teb?  Where  is  the  thief? 

SSe^^alb  Qe{)en  bie  ^inber  Why  do  the  children  not  go 

nic^t  nac^  §aufe?  home? 

64.  B.  Imperative  Sentences  also  have  the  verb  at 
the  beginning: 

@e^c  nac^  ©aufe.  Go  home. 

Personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  come  after  the  verb  in 
the  imperative. 
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In  the  formal  address,  (^cf)m  ®tc,  the  pronoun  is 
always  expressed  and  follows  the  verb.  ^«  or  il^r  can  only 
be  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  in  cases  where  doubt  as 
to  who  is  meant  prevails,  and  they  also  follow  the  verb: 
®el[)en  ©ie  na($  ^aiife  !  Go  home ! 
®ef)e  nac^  §aufe,  idf)  You  go  home,  I  shall  stay 
bleibe  J)ter !  here ! 

65.  C.  Exclamatory  Sentences  have  the  verb  at  the 
end  or  as  second  idea,  but  the  former  construction  is  pre- 
ferable : 

SSie  \(i)Dn  biefer  iBaum  ift !     How  beautiful  this  tree  is ! 

Declarative  Sentences,  Principal  Clauses 

66.  I.  Simple  sentences. 

a.  A  simple  sentence  is  a  small  number  of  words  which 
by  means  of  subject  and  predicate  expresses  a  thought  in  a 
grammatically  correct  and  logically  complete  way  : 

!l)er  §imb  bellt.  The  dog  barks. 

b.  The  subject  may  be  a  real,  or  only  a  representative  one. 

The  real  or  logical  subject  suggests  the  thing,  person  or 
idea  about  which  a  statement  is  made.    The  representative 
subject  is  a  word  substitued  for  the  real  subject ;  generally 
it  has  no  particular  meaning  in  the  sentence : 
(Sin  3JJann  ift  !)ier.       (@in  Widxm,  real  subject. ) 
(S§  ift  ein  SD^ann  ftter.  representative  subject. ) 

c.  The  predicate  can  be  expressed  in  four  ways  : 

1.  ^ie  ^lume  ift  l)ter,  by  an  adverb  denoting  place. 

2.  ®te  ^Slutne  ift  f(f)on,  by  an  adjective  denoting  quality. 

3.  ^'ie  ^lume  bliit)t,  by  a  verb  denoting  action. 

4.  !Die  53Iume  ift  eine  "ip flattie,  by  a  noun  denoting  class. 
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[§  67 


The  word  ift  in  case  1,  2  and  4  is  called  the  copula.  In 
case  3  the  copula  is  contained  in  the  verb. 

The  predicate  adjective  is  never  declined  and  the  pre- 
dicate noun  is  always  in  the  nominative. 


If  more  members  than  the  subject  and  predicate  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  sentence  or  if  any  member  is  enlarged,  we  have  an 
enlarged  sentence.  Note  the  position  of  the  parts  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

a.  The  subject:  this  is  either  the  first  or  the  third  idea  : 


Note.  If  any  other  part  of  the  sentence  but  the  subject  stands 
first,  it  is  emphasized. 

b.  The  attribute:  this  always  immediately  precedes  the 
noun  and  is  declined: 


The  attributive  phrase  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  be- 
longs : 

S)er     ©olbat     ouf    bcm    the  soldier  on  the  battlefield. 

The  attributive  clause  (relative  clause)  also  follows  the 
noun  to  which  it  belongs  : 

53u(^),    it)ef(^eg    tm    The  book  which  is  in  the  book- 
©c^ranf  ftef)t,  gef)ort  mir     case  does  not  belong  to  me. 
nidfit. 


67. 


II.  Simple  sentences  enlarged. 


(Sd^on  fingt  bcr  2[Jogcl, 


^Der  Hebe  @of)n,  the  dear  son. 

An  adverb  modifying  the  attribute  precedes  it : 
^Der  feJ)r  Hebe  (Sot)n,  the  very  dear  son. 


the  opened  window. 
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68.  The  Attributive  Construction  of  the  Verb. 

a.  Verbs  may  be  used  as  adjectives  immediately  before 
a  noun  in  the  form  of  the  present  or  past  participle,  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  adverbial  expressions, 
all  of  which  precede  the  verbal  adjective,  so  that  all  mo- 
difiers stand  between  the  article  and  the  participle. 

bag  geoffnete  genftcr, 
bag  mcit  fleoffttete  genfter, 
bag  i)mi  i^m  tneit  geoffnete 
genfter, 

bag  geftern  bon  tf)m  tt)elt  ge= 

offnete  genfter. 
ber  laiifenbe  §unb,  the  running  dog. 

ber  fc^neH  laufenbe  §unb,       the  dog  that  runs  quickly, 
ber  fc^nell  ing  §aug  laufenbe    the  dog  which  is  running 

^unb,  quickly  into  the  house. 

b.  The  present  participle  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position 5U;  in  this  case  it  expresses  an  action  to  he  done: 
T)ag  5U  bereitenbe  90^af)I  tnar    The  meal  to  be  prepared  was 

fef)r  biirftig.  very  scanty. 

JDie  5U  betreifenbe  ^e!)aup-    the  assertion  to  be  proved, 
tung, 

Note.  Although  the  accumulation  of  adverbs  before  the  attri- 
butive participle  is  extensively  practised  by  scientific  writers  in  Ger- 
many, it  should  not  be  encouraged.  Students  will  do  well  not  to 
use  more  than  two  adverbial  expressions  in  such  cases;  it  is  better  to 
use  a  relative  clause. 

69.  III.    The  Position  of  the  Verb. 


Rule.  The  German  declarative  principal  sentence  al- 
ways has  the  verb  as  the  second  idea. 
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a.  If  a  verb  is  in  a  simple  tense  (without  an  auxiliary), 
the  whole  verbal  idea  will  be  expressed  in  this  place: 
^Der  !2ef)rer  lobt  ben  flei6i=  The  teacher  praises  the  dili- 
Qen  ©driller,  gent  pupil. 

h.  But  if  an  auxiliary  (tense  or  modal  auxiliary)  is  being 
used,  the  auxiliary  only  is  in  this  place,  the  rest  of  the  verb 
is  at  the  end: 

3)er  ^e{)rer  Uiitb  ben  fleifei^  The  teacher  will  praise  the 
gen  ©d^iiler  lobcn*  diligent  pupil. 

c.  In  a  dependent  clause,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  of 
the  verb  which  would  be  the  second  idea  of  the  principal 
clause,  stands  at  the  end. 

SSenn  bu  ba^  tuft,  tuft  bu  un=  If  you  do  that,  you  do  wrong, 
rec^t, 

d.  The  predicate  adjective,  adverb  and  noun  are  always  at 
the  end  in  simple  tenses;  in  compound  tenses  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  copulating  verb : 
T)it  5lrbeit  tft  fertig»  The  work  is  finished. 

3)a^  ^Better  ift  fiir^Hc^  gar  The  weather  has  not  been  at 
nic^t  fc^on  geiDefen,  all  fine  lately. 

70.  IV.  Position  of  the  Adverb. 

a.  The  position  of  the  adverb  Varies.  Some  adverbs  or 
adverbial  phrases  belong  to  the  whole  sentence,  others  to 
a  part  (or  parts)  of  the  sentence  only. 

h.  Adverbs  belonging  to  the  whole  sentense  usually  stand 
after  the  verb;  if  there  are  several  of  them,  the  order  of 

adverbs  is,  Time,  Manner,  Place: 

!!Dcr  ©olbat  ift  geftern  mit  Yesterday  the  soldier  went  to 
feinem  ^ameraben  auf  bag  the  battlefield  with  his  com- 
©dfllad^tfelb  gegangen*  rade. 
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But  this  order  is  often  altered  when  objects  are  expressed 
or  if  one  of  the  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  is  especially 
emphasized. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  put  at  the  beginning: 
^eftern  {)abe  ic^  in  unferm    Yesterday  I  saw  a  hare  in  our 
©arten  ernen  §afen  gefef)en.  garden. 

c.  Adverbs  belonging  to  parts  of  sentences  usually  stand 
before  the  words  they  modify: 

Stud)  ber  ^onig  iDurbe  ge=  The  king  too  was  taken  pris- 
fangen.  oner. 

^aufe  mir  einett  9?egen=    Buy  me  an  umbrella  and  also 
(d^trm,  unb        ein  ^aar     a  pair  of  gloves. 
§anbfcOuf)e, 

d.  Adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  belonging  to  the  verb 
are  treated  like  separable  prefixes: 

9kd^  ^aufe  gef)en,  to  go  home. 

®e{)C  I)eute  abenb  ni($t  tnte-  Do  not  go  home  so  late  again 
ber  fo  fpctt  nad)  ^m\t.  to-night. 

f)abe  tl)n  fc^on  fo  oft  I  have  blamed  him  so  often 
getabelt,  aber  er  fd^reibt  but  he  does  not  write  any 
barum  nic^^t  ^effer,  better  in  spite  of  all. 

General  Rule.  Any  member  of  a  sentence,  which  is 
logically  so  closely  connected  with  the  verb  as  to  form  one 
idea  with  it,  takes  the  same  position  in  the  sentence  as  the 
separable  prefix: 

Sinen  ©pa^tergang  mac^en,    to  take  a  walk. 
3ci^  t)abe  geftern  einen  (Spa-    Yesterday  I  went  out  for  a 
giergang  gemac^t.  walk. 

^affen  @te  un^  biefe  ©aci^e  Let  us  take  this  matter  into 
in  i8etra(^§t  ^tef)en»  consideration. 
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Position  of  ni^t 


e.  ^i^t  stands  before  that  part  of  a  sentence  which  it  ne- 
gatives; but  if  it  belongs  to  the  verb,  it  is  treated  like  a 
separable  prefix: 

I  do  not  see  the  bird. 
It  is  not  the  bird  that  I  see, 

but  the  hunter. 
Do  not  play  with  a  gun. 


3(f)  fef)e  ben  35ogeI  nirf)t, 
9^i(f)t  ben  33ogeI,  aber  ben 

Ouale  ntc  ein  ^ier  ^um 


Never  torture  an  animal  for 
fun. 


LESSON  36 
71.     V.  Place  of  the  Indirect  and  Direct  Object. 

a.  As  a  person  is  of  more  importance  than  a  thing,  the 
personal  object  (indirect)  stands  before  the  direct  object 
if  both  are  nouns : 

^Der  ^rteftrciger  !)at  ber   The  postman  gave  the  woman 
grau  einen  ^rief  gegeben.      a  letter. 

b.  If  one  of  the  objects  is  a  pronoun,  it  stands  before  the 
noun: 

@r  !)at  tftn  ber  grau  gegeben.    He  gave  it  to  the  woman. 

c.  If  both  are  pronouns  the  accusative  generally  comes 
first: 

®ie  gtbt  ifim  ba^  53uc^.  She  gives  the  book  to  him, 

©ie  gibt  e^  tf)m.  She  gives  it  to  him. 

d.  An  indirect  object  is  often  expressed  by  a  preposition 
with  the  noun  or  pronoun  ;  in  this  case  it  is  treated  as  an 
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adverbial  expression  belonging  to  the  verb  and  occupies 
the  place  of  a  separable  prefix  : 

fd)reibe  meinem  iBruber  ] 
einen  53rief,     but  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  my 


3d^  fc^reibe  einen  ^rtef  an 
meinen  ^ruber  (aniJjn)* 


brother. 


General  Rule  for  the  position  of  personal  and  re- 
flexive pronouns.  The  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns 
always  have  the  preference  in  the  order  of  words,  they 
follow  immediately  after  the  verb  and  may  even  crowd  the 
subject  out  of  its  place. 


Note  the  place  of  the  subject  and  pronouns  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : 

He  went  out  to-day. 
He  caught  a  very  bad  cold 
yesterday. 


§ente  ging  cr  au^. 
(^eftern  {)at  er  fief)  fei)r  ftarf 
■  erfaltet. 
©eftern  f)at  cr  e^      anf  ber 
©trage  gefagt,  or 
©tr  {)at  e^  tf)m  g  eft  em  anf 
ber  (Strafee  gefagt. 

§ente  !)at    ber  2Jater  i{)m 

gefagt.  or 
§eute  f)at  ber  !SSater  t{)m 

gefagt. 


He  told  it  to  him  on  the 
street  yesterday. 


To-day  father  told  him  so. 


72.  Complex  Sentences. 

Complex  sentences  are  those  in  which  two  or  more 
clauses  are  joined  together  to  make  one  long  sentence. 

The  relation  between  the  clauses  constituting  such  a  sen- 
tence is  twofold : 
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a.  Co-ordinate. 

b.  vSub ordinate. 

1.  Co-ordinate  clauses  mostly  follow  one  another  :  both 
are  principal  clauses  and  are  connected  by  co-ordinating 
conjunctions.    (See  sect.  59.) 

Omission  of  the  Subject. 

In  co-ordinate  clauses  with  a  common  subject,  the  subject 
may  be  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
order  of  words  is  the  same  as  if  the  subject  stood  in  the  first 
place : 

(Sr  CieI)tfruf)fort  unb  fommt    He  leaves  early  and  often 
oft  fpat  l)txm.  comes  home  late. 

If  any  other  part  of  the  sentence  precedes  the  verb  in  the 
second  clause,  the  subject  must  follow  the  verb: 
(ix  cjeW  frill^  fort  unb  eft  fommt  er  fptit  !)eint. 

2.  Subordinate  clauses  may  precede  or  follow,  or  may  be 
inserted  within  the  principal  clause.  They  are  dependent 
on  their  principal  clause,  logically  and  grammatically,  and 
are  introduced  by  a  subordinate  conjunction  or  relative  pro- 
noun, which  causes  the  verb  to  go  to  the  end. 


Co-ordinate: 

^er  ^afe  Hef  iiber  ba^  gelb, 
unb  ber  Qctger  fc^ofe  i!)n. 

Subordinate  : 

!^er  ^afe,  loelc^er  iiber  ba^ 
getb  lief,  toiirbe  oom  ^ager 
gefc^offen,  or 


The  hare  was  running  across 
the  field  and  the  hunter  shot 
it. 

The  hare,  which  was  running 
across  the  field,  was  shot  by 
the  hunter. 
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bcr  ^afe  iibcr  ba^  gelb 
Hef,  tDurbe  er  Dom  3ager 
gefd)offen, 

or 

^er  ^afe  iDurbe,  aU  er  iiber 
ba^  gelb  lief,  t)om  Qctger 
gefd^offen* 


When  the  hare  was  running 
across  the  field,  he  was  shot 
by  the  hunter. 


Note.  A  dependent  clause  may  be  dependent  on  another  de- 
pendent clause. 

(Sr  fagte,  ba^  er  bag  Sucfi,  it)el=  He  said  that  he  had  not  received 
(^e6  id)  il^m  gefcfitdct  Iiatte,  ntcijt  the  book  which  I  had  sent  to 
erfialteit  J)abe.  him. 

73.        Relative  clauses  are  dependent  clauses. 

Nouns  or  pronouns  may  be  qualified  by  a  relative  clause, 
which  then  qualifies  the  noun  like  an  attribute: 

!l)er,  tneldier  liigt,  betriigt  He  who  lies,  deceives  others, 
anbere. 

!l)ie  53leifeber,  it)el(^e  auf  The  pencil  which  was  lying  on 

bem  3^if(f)e  lag,  o,et)Oxt  mix.  the  table,  belongs  to  me. 

l)aht  ba^  S3u(^,  ha§  bit  I  did  not  see  the  book  you  are 

fuc^ft,  ni(^t  gefe!)en.  looking  for. 

Note.  The  relative  pronoun  is  never  omitted  in  German. 
The  relative  clause  must  immediately  follow  its  anteced- 
ent : 

a.  when  the  antecedent  immediately  precedes  the  verb  ; 

b.  when  separation  would  cause  ambiguity. 

^en  SD^ann,  it)elc^en  ic^  faf),  I  do  not  know  the  man  I  saw. 
fenne  x6)  ni(^t» 
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74.  Adverbial  clauses. 

1.  These  are  dependent  clauses,  except  those  introduced 
by  adverbial  conjunctions  (See  sect.  61),  and  may  refer  to 
place,  time,  manner,  degree,  reason,  purpose,  condition, 
or  concession,  just  like  the  adverb  itself. 

They  have  the  verb  at  the  end  (except  as  under  sect.  28) 
and,  like  the  adverb  their  place  varies  according  to  their 
logical  importance : 

2.  Adverbial  clauses  often  stand  before  the  principal 
clause  to  which  they  belong  : 

StJ^      ficftcrn  ttarf)  ^m\t    When  I  came  home  yesterday 
iam,  fanb       etnen  ^rief     I  found  a  letter  from  him. 
Don  i{)m  t)or» 

3.  One  adverbial  clause  is  often  followed  by  a  co-ordi- 
nate clause  connected  with  it,  in  such  a  case  the  auxiliary 
is  used  in  the  latter  clause  only,  if  it  is  the  same  for  both 
verbs  : 

%\§>  hJtr  unfer  ^^et  erreid)t,  When  we  had  reached  our 
unb  bte  "iPferbe  angebunben  destination  and  had  tied  the 
I)atten,  bac^ten  it)ir  au(^  an  horses,  we  thought  of  our- 
un^  felbft.  selves. 


4.  The  adverbial  clause  expressing  condition  often  omits 
the  conjunction  and  then  the  verb  is  in  the  first  place.  If 
ttJcnn  is  omitted  in  the  first  clause,  the  second  must  begin 
with  fo;  if  hJenn  is  retained,  it  may  begin  with  fo, 

©c^ft  bu  aug,  ftJ  bletbe  tc§  su  ^ 

§aufe»         or  If  you  go  out  then  I  shall  stay 

SSSenn  bu  au^9ef)ft,  fo  bleibe      at  home. 
x6)  su  §aufe. 
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5.  Adverbial  and  relative  clauses  may  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  the  separable  prefix  belonging  to  the  verb  in 
the  principal  clause: 
©ofort  mac^te  er  alle  genfter 

5U,  bie  of  fen  tDaren, 
or 

©ofort  mad^te  er  alle  Sen=  i 
fter,  bie  offen  tnaren,  su*  J 

The  latter  construction  should  be  avoided,  if  the  prefix 
consists  of  a  single  word. 

6.  If  the  separable  prefix  consists  of  several  words,  it  is 
better  to  put  it  after  the  dependent  clause: 

(Sr  naJ)m  tf)m  ben  He  took  the  cloak,  that  he 

ben  er  trng,  au^  ben  ^au-     carried  out  of  his  hands, 
ben. 

7.  If  the  principal  and  subordinate  clauses  have  a  com- 
mon subject,  the  noun  is  used  in  the  first  clause,  afterwards 
the  pronoun: 

511^  ber  SBoIf  ben  ^OiO^tx  fom-    When  the  wolf  saw  the  hunter 
men       blieb  er  ftel)en,        come  he  stood  still, 
or 

^er  SKoIf  bUeb  fteJ)en,  oX^    When  the  wolf  saw  the  hunter 
er  ben  3ager  fommen  faJ).      come  he  stood  still. 


LESSON  37 
75.  Noun  Clauses. 

a.  Noun  clauses  are  such  as  stand  for  a  noun  ;  they  are 
introduced  by  pronouns  like  VtJer,  >m(i^,  ber,  bie,  ba^,  etc.  and 
by  the  conjunctions  ba^  and  vib  : 


At  once  he  closed  all  the  win- 
dows that,  were  open.  . 
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SSa^  id)  titcftt  tuc,  fann  fein    What  I  do  not  do,  no  other 


[§  76^ 


anberer  fttr  mid)  tun» 
(g^  ift  tnir  einerlei,  oh  cr 

fommt  ober  md)t 
(S^  ift  befannt,  baft  hkfStQt- 

taiim  tm  (Siibcn  (Surt))3a^ 

u)j^tQer  ift  al§  im  Dlorben. 


can  do  for  me. 

It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether 
he  comes  or  not. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vege- 
tation in  Southern  Europe  is 
richer  than  in  the  north. 


Here  the  representative  subject  t§  is  used,  but  if  the 
noun  clause  precedes,  t§  is  omitted:  3)a6  bie  SSegetation  im 
<Bixhtn  (Suropag  iippiger  ift  al^  im  9^orben,  ift  befannt. 

b.  German  noun  clauses  dependent  upon  verbs  which  are 
used  with  prepositions  in  the  principal  clause  are  introduced 
by  baf?  and  represented  in  the  principal  clause  by  ba  fol- 
lowed by  the  preposition  : 

The  strength  of  a  wrestler  is 
proved  by  his  conquering  his 
opponent. 


T)k  (BiavU  eine^  D^tngenben 
tt)irb  baburrfi  bemiefen,  baft 
er  feinen  @egner  ItbertDtn- 
bet. 


Observe  the  development  in  the  following:  ^ptc^tn  t)On  =  to 
speak  of.  (gr  fpra(^  t)on  mtr,  —  er  fprac^  ijon  tnctncm  SBruber,  —  @r 
fprac^  batJOn,  bafi  meiu  95ruber  franf  toav.  The  latter  clause  is  repre- 
sented by  ba  +  preposition  in  the  principal  clause. 


76. 


The  Infinitive. 


The  infinitive  is  used  extensively  for  the  abbreviation  of 
dependent  clauses,  if  the  subject  is  common  to  both 
clauses. 


a.  Adverbial  Clauses: 

2cxm  leiben,  oi)xit  5U  tlaqm, 

or 

^^erne  leiben,  oi)m  baft  bu 


Learn  to   suffer  without 
complaining. 
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h.  Purpose  Clauses.  They  are  introduced  by  um,  fol- 
lowed by  5U  with  the  infinitive  or  a  suitable  conjunction 
(bafe,  bamtt),     (Sect.  43.) 

SD?an  iftt,  um  5U  (ebcn,  aber  One  eats  to  live  ;  but  one  does 
man  lebt  ntcfit,  um  5U  effen.     not  live  to  eat. 

!2erne  tt)a^,  bamit  bu  it)a^  Learn  something,  that  you 
iDeifet.  rnay  know  something. 

c.  The  German  infinitive  active  is  often  used  after  the 
verb  fein  for  the  English  infinitive  passive  : 

©iefc  53u(f)er  finb  p  binben.  These  books  are  to  be  bound. 
3)iefe  5lrbeit  tft  nod^      tun»    This  work  is  still  to  be  done. 

Rule.  The  infinitive  with  its  adjuncts  is  best  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence : 

©aben  ©te  nid^t  beabftd^ttc^t,    Did  you  not  intend  to  buy 
biefeg  ^au^  tion  i{)m  su  tm-     this  house  from  him? 
fen? 

LESSON  38 
The  German  for  some  peculiar  English  Constructions. 

77.  The  English  Participle. 

German  uses  the  participial  forms,  as  stated  in  Sect.  44. 
English  participial  constructions,  which  are  so  frequently 
used  to  abbreviate  dependent  clauses  in  English,  must 
be  turned  into  German  with  great  care. 

1.  English  participial  forms  expressing  adjectival  or  ad- 
verbial relations  must  be  expressed  in  German  by  de- 
pendent clauses,  introduced  by  the  proper  conjunction  or 
relative  pronoun: 
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This  morning  I  met  a  §eute  morgen  begegnete  ic^ 
farmer  driving  along  the  etnem  ^aucxn,  ber  bcti  Sanbn^cg 
country  road  taking  po-  entlang  ful^r  utib  ^artoffetn 
tatoes  to  the  city.  5Ur  ®tabt  hta^tc. 

Turning  to  our  right  we  at  tt)Xt  m§  md)  vz^t§  ttianbtctl, 
once  saw  Lake  Ontario.       faf)en  toir  fogleic^  ben  Ontario- 

@ee. 

Having  read  the  letter,  I    9la(i)bctn  ic^  bctl  ^ricf  (jckfcn 

put  it  in  my  pocket.  i)atU,  ftecfte  id^  ihn  in  bie  Za- 

We. 

Conditions  prevalent  in  33er!)altmffe,  bie  in  ^eutfcftJanb 
Germany.  t)orfterrfc^em 

78  The  Gerund  and  verbal  noun, 

a.  When  used  as  a  subject  or  predicate,  the  German  in- 
finitive or  another  substantive  is  to  be  employed  : 

The  shouting  of  the  sol-  '^a§  Subelti  ber  ©olbaten  ber- 

diers  dies  out.  ()ant. 

Prayer  is  the  uplifting  of  3)a^  ®ebet  ift  bie  ©r^efiung  ber 

the  soul.  @eele. 

b.  The  English  Gerund  used  to  complete  a  predicate 
(object)  requires  the  infinitive  in  German: 

Many  people  are  not  ac-    SSiele  Seute  finb  ntd^t  (baran) 
customed  to  doing  what     gelt)of)T!t,  ba^     tun,  )ft)a^  fie 
their  hands  find  to  do.         tun  t)orftnben. 

c.  The  English  Gerund  in  a  noun  clause  must  be  rendered 
into  German  by  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by  ba^  : 
His  being  warned  by  you   ^Dafe  bu  il)n  qemvni  f)aft,  befrett 

does  not  free  you  from  all  bid^  nic^t  Don  jegUd^er  35erant- 
responsibility.  tt)ortung. 

d.  If  the  English  Gerund  stands  for  an  object,  it  may  be 
expressed  by  an  infinitive  or  a  dependent  clause  in  German: 


§  79] 
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The  father  sent  the  boys  ^er  53ater  fd^t(fte  bie  l?naben 
to  bed  and  forbade  their     to  ^ett  unb  Derbot  if)nen,  mxU 


,,,,  baft  fie  tttitcinanbcr  rcbctcn* 

e.  Attributive  phrases  with  the  Gerund  are  expressed  by 
the  infinitive  with  ju: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of    3(j^  {)atte  fd)on  t)orf)er  ba^  ^tx- 


f.  Adverbial  phrases  in  the  Gerund  are  expressed  by  a 
dependent  clause,  introduced  by  a  suitable  conjunction, 
like  ba,  (lU,  ttieil,  inbem,  nac^bem,  baft,  baburd)  baft:  (See 
sect.  51  f. ) 

By  exposing  water  to  very    ^Daburd^,  baft  man  ba^  SBaffcr 
low    temperature,    one     etner  fe^r  mebrigen  ^etn^era- 
makes  it  a  solid  sub-     tur  au^fc^t,  mad^t  man 
stance.  einem  feften  ^orper» 

On  hearing  this  news,  he    5(1^  er  bic^  i)Qtit,  begab  er 
at  once  set  out  on  a  jour-     fofort  auf  bie  9?eife» 
ney, 

79.  The  Passive. 

a.  The  English  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  used  per- 
sonally must  be  expressed  impersonally  or  with  man  as  sub- 
ject in  German  : 

I  said  we  would  have  a  ^6)  fagte,  tt)tr  tciirben  ein  ®e= 
storm  but  I  was  not  be-  h3ttter  befommen,  aber  man 
Heved.  glaufite  mir  nic^t. 

I  was  allowed.  n)urbe  mir  eriaubt. 

h.  The  English  infinitive  passive  with  the  verb  to  he  is 
often  expressed  by  the  German  infinitive  active,  which 
has  passive  meaning  : 

Where  are  text  books  to  be    SBo  ftnb  ^ejtbiic^er  p  J)aben? 


talking  to  each  other. 


cinanber  5U  rcbcn,  or 


seeing  you  before. 


Quiigen,  fie  sn  feften. 


had? 
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80.  PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation  in  German  is  generally  the  same  as  in  En- 
glish regarding  the  period  (full  stop),  semicolon,  question 
mark,  and  exclamation  mark ;  it  is,  however,  essentially 
different  with  the  comma. 


Use  of  the  Comma. 

1.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  co-ordinate  words,  as 

subjects,  predicates,  attributes,  objects  and  adverbs,  if 
they  are  enumerated  without  a  conjunction,  but,  before 
unb,  Dber,  and  the  double  conjunctions,  the  comma  is  omit- 
ted: 

^tmmel,    @rbe,  ?uft   unb    The  heavens,  earth,  air,  and 
9!JJeerersaI)len®otte^@i)re.     sea  speak  of  God's  glory. 

©ctDOl^l  bie  %Xtxt  al^  aud^    Animals  as  well  as  plants  need 
bie  "ipflanjen  bebiirfen  ber     the  air. 
^uft. 

If  the  parts  of  the  sentence  connected  by  these  double 
conjunctions  are  long,  a  comma  may  be  used  : 

toertfa  ift  fotoo!)!  iDegett  America     has    become  re- 

fetne^  grofeen  9?eicf)tUTng  nouned  both  for  its  richness 

an  SKaffer,  al^  and)  iDegen  in  water,  and  for  the  wealth 

fetner  ret(^^en  SD^ctnen  be=  of  its  mines. 
m\)mi  getDorben. 


2.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  dependent  from  prin- 
cipal clauses  (before  subordinating  conjunctions  and 
relative  pronouns): 
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*33apter,  auf  n)eld)em    The  paper  on  which  I  am 
id^  fc^reibe,  liegt  auf  bem     writing  is  on  the  table. 

SSenn  bie  ©onne  f(^eint,  ift    When  the  sun  shines  one  is 
man  froi)Itc^  ;  aber        eg     happy  ;  but  when  it  is  rain- 
regnet  imb  ftiirmt,  ift  man     ing  and  storming  one  is  sad. 
traurig. 

3.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  inserted  words,  phrases, 
clauses  and  before  infinitives  with  gut 

„®ag",  fagte  bag  ^inb,  „f)abe  'That',  said  the  child,  1  have 
id^  c?anj  bergeffen."  quite  forgotten.' 

^^)X^  freunblic^e  3iifttm=  Your  kind  assent,  gentlemen, 
mung,  tneine  ^erren,  I)at  has  given  me  much  pleasure, 
mtd^  fef)r  erfreut» 

4.  Use  the  comma  before  unb  and  ohtt,  if  these  words 
connect  grammatically  complete  sentences: 

Unfer  ©artner  pflan^t  bie  Our  gardener  is  planting  the 
^lumen,  unb  t(f)  giefee  fte»        flowers  and  I  water  them. 
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The  Formation  of  the  tenses. 
ACTIVE  VOICE 
Indicative  Subjunctive 


td^  bin 

tnerbe 
ic^  lobe 
ic^  fpred^e 


Present 


S.  1. 

2. 

3. 
P.  1. 

2. 

3. 


-e    fet  (irreg- 

-eft  ular) 

-e 

-en 

-et 

-en 


Imperfect 


tc^  mar 
ic^  J)atte 
i6)  tDurbe 
tc^  lobte 


*weak 

S.  1.  -te 

2.  -teft 

3.  -te 
P.  1.  -ten 

2.  -tet 

3.  -ten 


strong 

-e 

-eft 

-e 

-en 

-et 

-en 


First  Future    (Fut.  Pres.) 


ic^  tcerbe  fein  (infinitive) 
ic^  n)erbe  f)aben 
id^  njerbe  iuerben 
tc^  iDerbe  loben 
1(^1  h)erbe  fpred^en 


S.  1.  irerbe  +  infinitive 

2.  n)erbeft  of  verb 

3.  tDerbe 
P.  1.  trerben 

2.  njerbet 

3.  iDerben 


*  First  conditional  iDiirbc  +  infinitive. 
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Indicative 

id)  bin  cjeiriefen 
ic^  I)abe  cje{)abt 
ic^  bin  QetDorben 
icf)  J)abe  c^elobt 
id)  !)abe  gefprod^en 


The  Formation  of  the  tenses  {continued) 
ACTIVE  VOICE 

Subjunctive 


Perfect 

S.  1.  feiori)abe 

2. 

3. 
P.  1. 

2. 

3. 


!)abeft 

-e 
-en 
-et 
-en 


f  past  par- 
ticiple 


ic^  lt)ar  getoefen 

\6)  f)atte  (;ef)abt 

id^  n)ar  genjorben 

ic^  {)atte  gelobt 

ic^  t)atte  gefproc^ien 


Pluperfect 

S.  l.'^n)areorf)atte 

2..  -eft 

3.  -e 

P.  1.  -en 

2.  -et 

3.  -en 


f  past  par- 
ticiple. 


Second  Future  (Fut.  Perf.) 


\6)  tnerbe  getDefen  fetn 
\6)  n)erbe  ge{)abt  !)aben 
ic^  tDerbe  gen)orben  fetn 
ic^  n)erbe  gelobt  {)aben 
ic^  iDerbe  gefproc^en  {)aben 


S.  1.  merbe 

2.  -eft 

3.  -e 
P.  1.  -en 

2.  -et 

3.  -en 


-hpast  par- 
ticiple and 
infinitive  of 
auxiliary 


^  Second  conditional  Iriirbe  +  past  part, 
and  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary. 
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Observe  that,  if  the  tenses  are  arranged  in  this  way, 
there  is  a  certain  correspondence  to  be  seen  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  forms.  Anyone  knowing  the  principal  parts 
of  a  verb  will  see,  that  the  three  forms  lohtn,  lohtt^  Qtlvht, 
or  f^jred)en,  ^pxad),  Qt^pxod)m  furnish  all  necessary  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  tenses.  From  the  Infinitive 
the  Present  and  First  Future  (fut.  pres.)  are  formed;  the 
Imperfect  is  contained  in  the  principal  parts,  and  the  Past 
participle  is  used  in  the  construction  of  all  forms  on  the 
right  hand  page. 

The  student  sees  furthermore  that,  on  the  right  hand 
page  the  auxiliaries  used  are  t)abm  or  fcin,  that  there  are 
only  a  few  things  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  the 
subjunctive  forms,  and  that  the  first  conditional  corre- 
sponds to,  and  is  used  grammatically  for  the  Imperfect 
Subjunctive,  while  the  Second  Conditional  is  used  for  the 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

The  formation  of  the  tenses  in  the  Passive  voice  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  SSerbctl  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  fol- 
lowed by  the  past  participle  of  the  verb,  which  is  always  in 
the  third  place.  The  Past  Participle  of  iuerben  loses  its 
augment  gc  in  the  Passive. 

toerbe  gelobt  tc^  bin    gelobt  tDorben. 

3(f)  murbe  gelobt  id)  mar    gelobt  morben. 

tt)erbe  gelobt  hjerben  toerbe  gelobt  n)orben  fein. 


PART  II 
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1 

WISE  WORDS  OF  GREAT  MEN 

Socrates  said  that  he  did  not  know  anything  except  this 
that  he  knew  nothing,  but  that  many  others  did  not  know 
even  this. 

When  the  Philosopher  Thales  was  asked  what  he  considered 
the  hardest  and  easiest  things  to  do,  he  said,  "To  know 
oneself  is  hardest,  to  blame  others  is  easiest." 

Plato,  when  he  was  told  that  certain  people  talked  ill  of 
him  said,  "What  better  thing  can  I  do  than  to  live  in  such 
a  way  that  nobody  believes  them?" 

A  very  talkative  man  once  came  to  Aristotle  and  made 
long  shallow  speeches.  Finally  he  rose,  and  wishing  to  leave 
in  a  respectful  and  modest  attitude  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  molest  you  if  I  stay  any  longer,  whereupon  Aristotle 
said,  "By  no  means,  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  your 
words." 

2 

THE  YOUNG  SWALLOW 

"  What  are  you  doing?"  a  young  swallow  asked  a  busy 
ant,  noticing  her  carrying  all  kinds  of  things  together. 

"  I  am  gathering  my  supply  for  the  winter,"  was  the  quick 
answer. 
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"  That  is  very  wise,"  said  the  young  swallow,  "  I  shall  do 
that  too,"  and  at  once  began  to  lay  up  a  great  number  of 
dead  spiders  and  flies  in  its  nest. 

What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  asked  the  swallow's 
mother, 

"  That  is  my  supply  for  the  cold  winter,  dear  mother," 
was  the  answer,  "  You  had  better  help  me  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  suffer  hunger.  The  ant 
has  taught  me  to  take  such  precautions. 

"  Let  them  do  what  they  like,"  replied  the  old  swallow. 
"  Nature  has  given  a  better  lot  to  us.  When  the  summer  with 
its  riches  has  gone,  then  we  leave  for  a  warmer  country." 

3 

A  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT  WITH  SAD  CONSEQUENCES 

A  peasant  girl  whose  name  was  Mary  was  going  to 
the  market  one  day  with  a  jug  of  milk  on  her  head.  The 
morning  was  fine;  the  birds  were  singing;  it  was  the  month  of 
flowers  and  songs.  Mary  began  to  think  of  all  the  things 
she  would  be  able  to  buy  when  she  had  sold  her  milk.  "  First, 
I  shall  buy  a  hen,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  then  I  shall  have  eggs, 
and  eggs  will  become  chickens.  By  selling  the  chickens, 
I  shall  have  enough  to  buy  a  new  dress."  Mary  jumped  with 
joy  at  this  thought.  Then  the  jug  with  the  milk  fell  on  the 
ground.    Farewell,  jug,  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  dresses. 

4 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  received  your  letter  in  which  you 
state  that  you  are  unable  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey 
to  Germany.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  But  what 
can  I  do?    It  is  too  late  now  to  look  for  anyone  else  who 
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might  go  with  me  because  my  ship  will  leave  on  the  20th 
of  this  month  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime 
I  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  have  not  even  time  to  answer 
the  numerous  letters  that  have  come  to  me  wishing  me  a 
pleasant  trip  and  a  happy  return. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  in  better  health  when  I  return,  so 
that  I  may  tell  you  all  about  my  experiences  in  beautiful 
France,  in  my  own  beloved  native  country,  and  Switzerland, 
where  I  hope  to  spend  part  of  September.    So  farewell. 
With  kind  regards. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Rudolph. 

5 

MISTRUST 

A  fox  once  told  the  hens  that  were  sitting  on  a  tree,  that 
peace  had  been  made  with  all  animals,  so  that  from  now  on 
wolf  and  sheep,  fox  and  hens  could  live  in  happiness.  He 
desired,  however,  nothing  else  thereby  but  to  persuade  the 
hens  to  come  down  from  the  tree  so  that  he  might  devour 
them. 

The  rooster  who  had  heard  him,  said:  "That,  indeed,  is 
very  pleasant  to  hear"  and  immediately  looked  around  as 
if  he  expected  some  one  to  come.  The  fox  noticing  this, 
asked:  "What  do  you  see?"  "I  see  a  hunter  in  the  dis- 
tance with  dogs,"  was  the  answer.  "Thenl  shall  not  stay," 
replied  the  fox.  "You  had  better  remain  until  they  come," 
said  the  rooster,  "we  shall  go  with  you  when  we  have  seen 
that  the  dogs  have  made  peace  with  you."  But  the  fox 
seeing  that  his  intention  was  understood,  declined  to  show 
the  truth  of  his  words,  cunning,  however,  as  always,  he 
replied:  "I  do  not  know,  whether  the  news  has  reached  them 
as  yet"  and  then  he  ran  away. 
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6 

THE  LIAR 

A  horse  had  once  been  stolen  from  a  peasant  so  he  went 
to  the  fair  to  buy  another.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  his  own 
horse  among  those  which  were  for  sale.  "This  horse  is 
mine,"  he  said  to  the  man  who  held  it,  "It  was  stolen  from 
me  three  days  ago."  "That  is  not  possible,"  said  the  other. 
'^I  have  had  it  for  three  years."  "Three  years?"  said  the 
peasant;  "I  doubt  it."  Then  suddenly  placing  his  hands 
on  the  two  eyes  of  the  horse,  he  said:  "Tell  me,  in  which  eye 
he  is  blind!"  "In  the  left  eye,"  was  the  answer.  The 
peasant  took  away  his  hand,  and  the  left  eye  appeared  clear 
and  bright.  "Oh,  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  cried  the  other 
quickly,  "I  mean  the  right  eye." 

! 

7 

THE  BEST  PROOF 

There  once  appeared  in  a  certain  village  a  man  who  told 
fortunes  to  the  people  for  money.  A  peasant,  who  had 
already  often  made  fun  of  this,  went  to  him  one  day  and 
desired  to  know  what  the  future  would  bring  him.  After 
the  fortune-teller  had  told  him  all  sorts  of  probable  and 
improbable  things,  the  peasant  thanked  him  politely  and 
started  off.  "How  about  the  pay?"  asked  the  fortune-  j 
teller.  "The  pay?"  replied  the  peasant,  looking  at  him 
in  astonishment.  "Yes,  am  I  not  going  to  receive  anything 
for  my  pains?"  "Oh,"  said  the  peasant,  "You  knew  every- 
thing beforehand,  so  that  it  can't  possibly  be  unknown  to 
you  that  I  had  no  intention  at  all  of  paying  you.  However, 
I  will  really  pay  you  in  the  end,  if  you  will  only  be  patient; 
I  would  like  first  to  see  if  all  you  have  told  me  is  going  to 
turn  out  true." 
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8 

ALWAYS  SATISFIED 

A  traveller  met  one  day  a  very  old  man  on  the  road. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  poor,  for  his  clothes  were  worn  and 
ragged.  The  two  men  walked  together  for  a  while  and  talked 
about  this  and  that.  The  old  man  told,  among  other  things, 
about  certain  experiences  of  this  life,  and  said  that  he  had 
always  been  very  poor.  The  traveller  asked  him  then,  if 
he  had  ever  been  disatisfied  with  his  sad  lot.  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "Once  I  was,  but  only  once;  and  that  was  when 
I  had  no  shoes  on  my  feet  and  no  money  to  buy  a  pair;" 
"But,"  said  he  cheerfully,  "In  my  discontentment  I  met  a 
man  without  feet,  and  then  I  thanked  my  God  that  he  had 
given  me  sound  feet." 


THE  WOLF  ON  HIS  DEATHBED 

A  wolf  lay  at  his  last  gasp  and  was  reviewing  his  past 
life.  It  is  true  said  he,  I  am  a  sinner,  but  yet,  I  hope,  not 
one  of  the  greatest.  I  have  done  evil,  but  I  have  also  done 
much  good.  Once,  I  remember,  a  bleating  lamb  that  had 
strayed  from  the  flock,  came  so  near  to  me,  that  I  might 
easily  have  killed  it,  but  I  did  it  no  harm.  At  the  same  time 
I  listened  with  the  most  astonishing  indifference  to  the 
gibes  and  scoffs  of  a  sheep,  although  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  protecting  dogs. 

"I  can  testify  to  all  that"  said  his  friend,  the  fox,  who  was 
helping  him  prepare  for  death.  "I  remember  perfectly  all 
the  circumstances.  It  was  just  at  the  time  when  you  were 
so  dreadfully  choked  with  that  bone  which  the  good  natured 
crane  afterwards  drew  out  of  your  throat." 
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10 

OPTIMISM  APPLIED 

An  old  fox  who  was  very  cunning  and  had  caught  many 
chickens  and  rabbits  was  finally  caught  in  a  trap  himself. 
He  got  out  of  it,  however,  leaving  in  it  only  his  tail.  He  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  his  loss  and  did  not  like  to  meet  his 
fellows  without  this  ornament.  One  day,  however,  he 
ventured  to  go  into  a  meeting  of  other  foxes.  In  a  long 
speech  he  advised  them  to  have  their  tails  cut  off  also. 
''You  can  not  imagine,  he  said,  how  well  I  feel  without  that 
long  tail.  It  really  is  of  no  use  to  a  fox.  It  is  always  in 
the  dust  and  mud  and  one  can  never  keep  it  clean.  Have 
it  cut  off  my  friends  and  you  will  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 
Many  of  the  foxes  were  almost  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  advice,  but  when  one  of  them  had  asked  him  to  turn 
around  and  so  had  seen  for  himself  how  ridiculous  the  fox 
looked  without  his  tail,  the  whole  company  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  decided  to  continue  the  fashion  of  wearing  tails. 

11 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  CAT 

One  day  a  cat  met  a  fox  in  the  wood.  She  greeted  him  in 
a  friendly  manner  and  said:  "Good  morning,  dear  Mr.  Fox, 
how  are  you  and  how  do  affairs  go  with  you  in  these  expen- 
sive times?" 

The  fox  looked  at  her  disdainfully  and  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  said:  "Oh,  you  poor  little 
whisker-cleaner,  you  hungry  mouse-hunter,  what  are  you 
thinking  about  to  come  to  me  and  ask  me  how  I  am  getting 
on?  Where  did  you  go  to  school  and  what  tricks  do  you 
know?" 

"  I  only  know  one  trick,"  answered  the  cat  meekly. 
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"And  pray,  what  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"If  the  hounds  are  behind  me,"  answered  the  cat,  "I 
can  spring  up  into  a  tree  out  of  their  way  and  save  myself." 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  the  fox.  "Why,  I  am  master  of  a 
hundred  tricks  and  have,  over  and  above  all,  a  sackful  of 
cunning;  but  I  pity  you,  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
how  to  bafHe  both  men  and  hounds." 

At  this  moment  a  hunter  was  seen  with  four  hounds  in 
the  distance.  The  cat  sprang  quickly  up  a  tree  and  seated 
herself  on  the  highest  branch,  where  she  was  quite  concealed 
by  the  spreading  foliage. 

"Open  your  sack,  Mr.  Fox,"  cried  the  cat,  but  the  hounds 
had  already  seized  him  and  held  him  fast. 

Then  the  cat  thought  to  herself,  a  hundred  useless  tricks 
may  be  one's  pride,  but  one  useful  trick  can  save  one's  life! 

12 

THE  BRAVE  TIN-SOLDIER 

A  little  boy  had  a  regiment  of  twenty-five  tin-soldiers; 
they  were  all  brothers,  for  they  were  made  out  of  the  same 
old  tin  spoon.  But  because  there  was  not  metal  enough  for 
all,  the  twenty-fifth  tin-soldier  had  but  one  leg.  He  stood 
very  straight  on  that,  however,  and  shouldered  his  gun  and 
did  his  duty  bravely. 

The  little  boy  used  to  put  his  tin-soldiers  on  the  table  and 
play  with  them.  But  the  little  tin-soldier  always  stood  as 
straight  as  the  rest,  only  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from 
looking  at  a  beautiful  paper  lady  who  stood  in  front  of  a 
paper  castle  and  wore  a  tinsel  rose  over  her  heart. 

But,  though  the  little  tin-soldier  loved  her  dearly,  he  knew 
she  was  too  grand  a  lady  for  him,  so  he  just  stood  straight  and 
did  his  duty.  One  morning  the  children  put  him  on  the 
window-ledge,  and  the  wind  blew  him  out  of  doors.  The 
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servant  came  out  to  hunt  for  him,  but  she  could  not  find 
him,  although  she  stepped  on  him  once  or  twice.  But 
the  little  tin-soldier  was  too  brave  to  cry  out  for  help.  He 
wore  a  uniform  and  this  always  reminded  him  of  his  duties 
and  gave  him  strength  and  inspiration. 

Soon  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  water  ran  down  the  gutters 
in  a  stream.  Two  boys  found  the  tin-soldier,  so  they  made 
a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper  and  sent  him  off  on  a  voyage. 
The  paper-boat  went  under  a  bridge  into  a  dark  drain,  and 
a  rat  tried  to  stop  him  because  he  would  not  pay  toll.  At 
last  the  stream  tumbled  in  a  waterfall  into  a  canal  and  whirled 
the  little  tin-soldier  over,  too.  But  he  kept  stiff  and  straight 
and  said  nothing.  The  paper-boat  sank  and  the  soldier 
sank  with  it,  because  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  where  he  was 
sent.  A  fish  came  along  and  swallowed  him,  and  it  was 
very  dark  inside  the  fish.  Then  someone  caught  the  fish 
and  the  cook,  when  she  was  cutting  up  the  fish,  cried  out, 
Well,  well,  if  here  isn't  the  tin-soldier." 

So  the  little  tin-soldier  came  back  home  again  and  saw  the 
beautiful  paper  lady  once  more.  But  the  paint  had  worn 
off,  and  the  children  tossed  him  into  the  fire.  As  he  began 
to  melt  he  looked  at  the  paper  lady  and  she  looked  at  him. 
A  sudden  draft  blew  her  into  the  fire,  and  next  morning  they 
found  the  brave  tin-soldier  melted  into  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
but  nothing  was  left  of  the  paper  lady  except  the  tinsel  rose. 


13 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY  AND  THE  KING 

A  shepherd  boy  was  known  everywhere  for  his  clever 
answers.  The  king  of  the  country  also  heard  of  his  wisdom, 
so  he  ordered  the  boy  to  appear  before  him.  Then  the  King 
asked  him  three  questions  and  said:  "If  you  can  answer 
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these  three  questions,  then  you  shall  be  as  my  own  child 
and  live  with  me  in  my  castle." 

The  first  question  was:  "I  want  to  know  how  many 
drops  of  water  there  are  in  the  ocean."  The  boy  answered: 
''My  Lord  King:  If  you  could  have  stopped  up  all  the  rivers 
that  run  into  the  sea  so  that  I  could  count  them,  then  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  exactly  how  many  drops  of  water 
the  ocean  contains." 

Without  saying  anything,  the  king  went  on  to  put  the 
second  question  to  the  boy:  ''How  many  stars  are  there  in 
the  heavens?"  In  reply  the  boy  asked  for  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  and  said:  "I  shall  make  a  number  of  points  with  a  pen 
on  this  paper  so  close  together  that  everyone  who  casts 
his  eyes  upon  it  will  be  dazzled!  If  it  is  possible  to  count 
these  points  even  then  it  would  be  hard  to  count  the  stars." 
None  of  the  courtiers  attempted  the  task  and  the  king 
proceeded  to  his  third  question. 

"How  many  seconds  of  time  are  there  in  eternity?"  he 
asked  of  the  boy.  The  shepherd  boy  replied:  "In  Pom- 
merania  there  is  a  diamond  mountain,  one  mile  high,  one 
mile  broad  and  one  mile  deep.  A  little  bird  goes  there  once 
in  every  hundred  years  and  whets  his  little  beak  on  the 
mountain.  When  the  whole  mountain  is  removed  in  this 
way,  then  one  second  of  eternity  has  passed." 

The  King  was  highly  satisfied  with  these  answers,  he  took 
him  into  his  castle  and  treated  him  as  his  own  son. 


14 

THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  SAILOR 

A  merchant  once  asked  a  sailor  about  the  circumstances 
of  his  father's  death.  He  answered  that  his  father  as  well 
as  his  grandfather  had  died  through  drowning. 
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"Are  you  not  afraid  of  getting  drowned  yourself?"  asked 
the  merchant. 

''Before  I  answer  that  question,"  said  the  sailor,  ''Permit 
me  to  ask  you  one;  how  did  your  father  and  grandfather 
die?" 

"They  died  in  their  beds,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why  then,"  concluded  the  sailor  with  a  smile,  "why 
should  I  be  afraid  to  follow  the  sea,  when  they  were  not 
afraid  to  go  to  bed?" 

15 

THE  PARROT 

A  sailor  used  to  surprise  the  little  daughter  of  the  merchant 
on  whose  ship  he  was  sailing  with  curiosities  whenever  he 
safely  returned  to  the  harbour.  Once  he  brought  home 
with  him  a  wonderful  parrot,  whose  plumage  pleased  the 
eye,  with  its  rich  and  beautiful  colors.  Having  caught  a 
severe  cold  and  being  compelled  therefore  to  spend  much 
time  in  his  cabin,  he  started  to  train  the  bird  to  speak  and 
it  made  such  progress  in  its  newly  acquired  art  that  it  was 
able  on  his  arrival  in  port  to  address  its  new  master  by  the 
words:  "Hurrah  for  Fanny,"  for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  merchant's  daughter.  In  addition  to  this  it  made  a 
bow  upon  a  certain  sign  and  was  so  tame  that  it  usually 
perched  itself  upon  the  hand  of  the  sailor. 

When  the  sailor  entered  the  house  with  the  bird  in  its 
accustomed  place  the  girl  came  to  meet  him  and  with  eyes 
full  of  gladness  she  received  the  bird  as  a  present.  The 
pleasure  and  astonishment  grew  general  when  the  new  guest 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  made  a  bow,  and  shouted: 
"Hurrah  for  Fanny."  There  was  general  clapping  of  hands 
and  a  rushing  up  of  the  other  children  to  the  sailor  in  order 
to  thank  him  and  to  ask  for  the  repetition  of  the  fun.  The 
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excitement  of  the  company  now  began  to  have  its  effect  upon 
the  sailor  too,  who  was  trying  to  appease  the  children  with 
his  promises  when  he  was  seized  by  a  violent  coughing  spell. 

After  he  had  got  over  it  he  said  to  the  bird,  "Once  more." 
But  this  time  the  clever  bird  was  more  than  obedient,  for 
scarcely  had  he  made  his  bow  and  spoken  the  words  when  he 
began  to  cough  so  dreadfully  that  all  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

"Is  it  not  too  stupid,"  said  Fanny,  "that  the  bird  also 
apes  the  cough  of  his  teacher." 

"Indeed,  so  it  is,"  said  her  mother,  "for  it  sounds  as  if 
he  wants  to  ridicule  his  own  solemn  greetings  afterwards. 
You  surely  cannot  keep  the  bird." 

"Keep  it,"  said  the  father  thoughtfully,  "for  it  will  always 
remind  you  to  learn  to  imitate  what  is  proper,  but  never  to 
ape  if  you  wish  to  avoid  becoming  a  laughing  stock." 

16 

A  BODILY  EXERCISE 

In  the  neighborhood  of  a  watering  place  there  was  a  little 
cottage  belonging  to  a  poor  farmer.  Unfortunately  one 
day  it  burned  down  completely  and  deprived  the  poor  man 
of  his  shelter.  A  rich  count,  who  was  taking  his  walk  after 
his  usual  daily  bath,  saw  the  destruction  of  the  house. 
As  he  since  his  early  youth  had  always  found  much  pleasure 
in  practical  work  and  had  thus  learned  a  Uttle  of  the  building 
trade,  he  called  his  servants  and  ordered  them  to  clear  the 
place  and  procure  building  material.  At  the  same  time  he 
obtained  a  few  men  from  the  different  trades,  who  were  to 
act  as  leaders  in  the  work.  He  himself  was  the  most  assid- 
uous among  all  who  were  engaged  in  performing  the  task 
and  when  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  replied,  "A  better  oppor- 
tunity for  bodily  exercise  no  doctor  could  have  devised  for 
me." 
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When  the  guests  passed  by,  wondering  at  the  count's 
attitude  and  at  the  buildng  which  rose  rapidly  day  by  day, 
the  count  stepped  forward  and  with  noble  demeanor  held 
out  his  hat  to  them  saying:  "My  house  also  needs  some 
furniture,  might  I  ask  you  for  a  contribution?"  Within 
a  short  time  the  new  dwelling  was  completely  finished,  much 
finer  and  greater  than  the  former  had  been. 

17 

PRINCE  HENRY 

Prince  Henry,  who  later  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  IV. 
on  the  throne  of  England,  once  had  a  groom  in  waiting, 
whom  he  liked  very  much  in  spite  of  all  his  nasty  tricks. 
When  the  latter  one  day  had  gone  far  beyond  what  could  be 
tolerated,  the  offended  party  brought  action  against  him  in 
the  high  court  of  justice.  He  was  convicted  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  arrested  without  much  ado.  When  the 
prince  heard  this,  he  became  very  much  excited  over  it, 
because  no  regard  had  been  shown  for  his  high  person, 
although  everyone  knew  the  prisoner  was  one  of  his  attend- 
ants. He  therefore  rushed  at  once  to  the  judgment-hall 
and  angrily  said  to  the  judge: 

"I  command  you  to  release  my  attendant  at  once." 

The  President  of  the  court  rose  quietly  and  said:  "Prince 
I  honour  your  command,  but  I  must  obey  the  law.  Your 
attendant  is  convicted.  If  you  wish  to  save  him  from  prison 
you  have  to  apply  to  the  king,  for  the  law  gives  to  the  king 
the  right  of  pardon."  . 

The  Prince  would  not  see  the  difference  between  a  com- 
mand and  a  law  and  wished  to  usurp  the  right  of  annulling 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  He  held  to  his  purpose,  became 
unruly  and  used  threats.  The  President  not  wiUing  to 
tolerate  such  conduct  cried: 
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"Stop!  you  are  committing  a  criminal  deed,  I  am  here  a 
representative  of  the  law  and  king,  who  is  your  father;  for 
the  sake  of  both  you  owe  me  unconditional  obedience; 
I  therefore  order  you  to  desist  from  your  purpose  and  to  give 
your  future  subjects  a  better  example  of  your  respect  for 
law;  but  now  you  are  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  you 
will  be  my  prisoner  until  the  matter  has  been  brought  up 
before  the  king  and  he  has  come  to  a  decision  concerning  you." 

The  Prince  was  startled  and  so  amazed  at  the  dignity 
and  self-control  of  the  judge  that  he  willingly  delivered  his 
sword,  made  a  respectful  bow  and  permitted  himself  to  be 
led  into  prison  without  saying  a  word. 

The  incident  was  at  once  reported  to  the  king.  The 
courtiers  quite  beside  themselves  for  rage  at  the  insolence 
of  the  judge  were  whispering  lese-majesty. 

The  king  however  raised  his  hands  up  in  prayer  and  in  a 
joyful  tone  said:  "Good  God,  how  shall  I  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  goodness:  Thou  gavest  the  country  a  judge  who  is  not 
frightened  by  any  threat  from  his  faithfulness  toward  right 
and  law,  and  Thou  gavest  me  a  son  who  has  sacrificed  his 
will  to  the  same  rights  and  laws  of  the  country." 

18 

MICHAEL  ANGELO 

Michael  Angelo  learned  on  one  occasion  that  a  certain  great 
personage  was  in  the  habit  of  making  sport  of  his  masterpieces. 
So  the  sculptor  decided  to  play  a  trick  upon  him.  You 
know  that  Italy  is  a  country  where  many  excavations  are 
carried  on.  One  day  some  people  who  were  busy  at  such 
work  found  a  beautiful  cupid  the  arm  of  which  was  missing. 
They  took  it  to  the  man  who  laughed  at  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  delighted  with  it  and  sent  for  the  famous  sculptor. 
*'l  see  nothing  extraordinary  about  it,"  said  the  latter. 
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''Could  you  make  one  like  it?"  asked  the  former.  ''Yes 
without  much  trouble,"  said  Michael  Angelo.  "But  you 
have  not  examined  the  statue  closely.  Look  at  the  head, 
the  legs,  the  arms  —  "  "The  arm  you  mean,"  interrupted 
the  sculptor.  "No  modern  artist,  I  think,  could  make 
such  an  arm,"  returned  the  other.  "If  you  are  willing  to 
give  me  time  to  go  to  my  house,  I  shall  be  able  perhaps  to 
prove  the  contrary,"  replied  Michael  Angelo.  It  was  not 
long  till  the  sculptor  was  back.  He  had  some  object  wrapt 
up  in  his  cloak.  It  was  an  arm.  He  went  up  to  Cupid  and 
placed  it  where  it  belonged.  For  he  himself  had  made  the 
statue  and  buried  it  in  a  place  where  he  knew  excavation 
would  be  made. 

19 

CLEVER  ANIMALS 

A  lady  who  is  very  fond  of  animals  reports  in  a  newspaper 
the  following  little  incident.    For  about  two  months,  she 
writes,  I  have  had  a  bird  with  me  in  my  house.    It  had 
caught  itself  to  a  wire  net  on  the  roof  of  my  house  and  I  had 
it  brought  down  in  my  room.    The  roofer  who  had  to  per- 
form the  unusual  task  handled  the  little  bird  rather  roughly 
and  broke  one  of  its  wings.    I  gave  the  little  patient  full 
liberty  in  my  room  knowing  the  swallows  cannot  live  in 
cages.    Every  day  I  had  her  fed  with  a  little  piece  of  meat. 
Now,  the  bird  does  not  want  to  leave  me,  it  follows  me  through  i 
all  the  rooms  until  I  take  it  and  put  it  on  my  shoulder.  ' 
My  cat  at  first  wished  to  chase  the  bird  but  I  managed  to 
train  her  to  suppress  her  rapacious  fury.    Yet  for  a  long  ^ 
time  I  did  not  rely  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  'j 
and  always  shut  the  cat  up  in  the  kitchen  whenever  I  left 
the  house  while  the  bird  was  allowed  his  freedom  in  the  liv- 
ing-room. 
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Returning  one  day  from  a  walk  I  found  the  door  open  and 
anticipating  trouble  hastened  to  the  living-room  to  look 
after  the  swallow.  Imagine  my  astonishment!  Upon  a 
shawl  that  had  fallen  from  the  wall,  the  two  were  lying  close 
to  each  other  in  undisturbed  peace.  — 

Another  story  is  going  around  (tt)lrb  er^a!)It)  about  a  dog 
which  had  been  trained  by  a  Paris  woman  to  get  his  food 
daily  from  the  butcher.  She  used  to  wrap  up  a  small  coin 
in  a  small  piece  of  paper.  The  dog  faithfully  took  it  to  the 
store,  received  his  portion  and  brought  it  home  to  be  cooked 
for  him.  One  day,  however,  either  his  portion  had  been  too 
small  or  his  appetite  too  great  and  so  he  searched  for  a  small 
piece  of  paper  and  took  it  to  the  butcher.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  coin  was  more  important  than  the  paper  but  as 
he  did  not  receive  anything  he  did  not  try  to  experiment 
again. 

20 

GOOD-BYE,  ROAST 

Rousseau  relates  in  his  confessions  the  following  anecdote 
of  his  youth. 

''Not  without  laughing,  I  remember  an  incident  of  my 
early  youth.  One  evening  I  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  bed 
without  my  supper;  only  with  a  miserable  piece  of  bread 
because  of  my  roguish  tricks  on  that  day.  I  had  to  go 
through  the  kitchen  and  there  I  saw  and  smelt  the  big 
roast  being  turned  around  on  a  spit.  All  the  people  of  the 
house  were  assembled  around  the  fire  and  I  had  to  greet 
them  all  when  I  passed  by  them.  When  I  had  done  this 
and  squinted  towards  the  roast  which  looked  so  nice  and 
smelt  so  highly  seasoned  I  could  not  help  making  my  bow 
to  it  also.  So  I  did  so  and  said  with  a  whining  voice: 
"Good-bye,  roast."  This  utterance  seemed  so  funny  to 
them  all  that  I  was  invited  to  stay  with  them  for  supper. 
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21 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT 

Frederick  the  Great  was  unhappy  when  he  was  young. 
His  father  was  so  strict  that  he  tried  to  run  away  from 
Germany  with  two  of  his  friends.  The  king  found  out  what 
they  meant  to  do.  A  letter  in  which  the  Crown  Prince 
spoke  of  his  flight  to  England  had  gone  astray  and  had 
finally  come  into  the  King's  hands.  The  young  prince  was 
put  in  prison  by  his  father,  and  one  of  his  fellow  conspirators 
was  put  to  death;  but  the  law  court  would  not  pass  any 
judgment  on  the  son's  conduct,  and  the  king  finally  changed 
his  mind  and  forgave  his  son.  When  Frederick  had  become 
king  himself,  he  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  which  he  waged  with  Maria 
Theresa,  the  Austrian  Empress,  he  had  often  very  hard 
times,  and  was  several  times  in  danger  of  his  life.  Although 
he  built  himself  a  fine  castle  to  live  in,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  most  beautiful  garden,  he  did  not  care  much  about 
fine  clothes.  His  coat  was  often  very  shabby.  For  many 
years  he  slept  only  four  to  five  hours  a  night.  In  the  summer 
he  got  up  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  the  winter  time  he  was 
always  dressed  by  five  at  the  very  latest. 

While  his  hair  dresser  was  at  work  he  opened  his  most 
important  letters.  After  that  he  attended  to  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  •  Then  he  went  to  his  writing  desk,  and  while  he 
wrote  he  sipped  his  coffee,  and  ate  a  little  fruit  from  time  to 
time.  He  liked  music  dearly  and  used  to  play  the  flute 
after  the  day's  work  in  the  evening.  Dinner  was  the  only 
regular  meal  of  the  day  and  he  enjoyed  it  greatly  and  gener- 
ally had  a  number  of  friends  with  him.  Then  there  was 
much  joking  and  many  clever  speeches.  He  was  a  hard 
working  man  even  in  times  of  peace. 
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22 

THE  PATIENT 

When  doctors  are  clever  they  can  do  much  for  many  a 
patient,  but  when  in  addition  they  are  wise  and  humorous, 
they  can  sometimes  effect  cures  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  made  (gelingen). 

A  rich  farmer  once  came  to  a  doctor  complaining  about  his 
stomach.  ''Sir,"  he  said,  ''I  believe  I  have  seven  devils 
in  my  stomach,  not  less  than  seven."  The  doctor  pretended 
to  believe  what  he  was  told  and  said,  ''I  beg  your  pardon, 
you  are  mistaken,  there  are  eight."  "God  forbid,"  cried 
the  farmer,  staring  at  the  physician  in  surprise,  "  how  shall  I 
get  rid  of  them?" 

"I  shall  cast  them  all  out,"  replied  the  doctor,  ''and  in  a 
short  time  at  that,  but  you  will  have  to  pay  me  rather  a  high 
fee  for  my  services.  I  propose  to  cast  out  one  of  the  devils 
each  day,  and  liberate  you  of  the  eighth  within  three  more 
days,  for  that  one  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  requires  more 
effort  on  my  part.  I  must  charge  you  five  dollars  a  day  and 
ten  for  the  last."  The  farmer,  delighted  with  the  prospects 
of  restored  health,  gladly  agreed  and  decided  to  begin  the 
treatment  the  next  morning. 

When  the  patient  made  his  appearance  in  the  morning 
the  doctor  had  finished  all  his  preparations.  He  was  led 
into  a  room  with  a  long  green  curtain  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor,  behind  it  there  was  a  crackling  noise 
audible  from  time  to  time.  After  the  curtain  had  been 
pushed  back,  the  farmer  saw  a  machine  the  like  of  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  Then  the  physician  invited  him 
to  sit  down  on  a  chair  quite  near  it,  and  after  the  doctor  had 
turned  a  wheel  for  some  time,  he  was  desired  to  put  his 
hand  on  a  little  bottle  which  was  connected  with  the  machine. 
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Suddenly  he  uttered  a  loud  scream.  "Thank  God," 
said  the  doctor,  ''there  goes  one." 

The  patient,  having  recovered  a  little  assured  him  that  he 
felt  a  little  better  and  expressed  the  hope  to  get  rid  of  the 
rest  of  them. 

The  next  day  the  operation  was  repeated.  The  farmer 
cried  as  before,  the  doctor  observing  coolly,  "One  more  is 
off." 

In  this  manner  he  went  on  till  the  seventh  day.  Then  he 
began  to  prepare  for  the  eighth  devil.  He  told  the  patient 
that  he  should  now  need  all  his  courage,  for  this  was  the 
chief  of  the  gang,  and  would  make  more  resolute  resistance 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  farmer  implored  the  doctor  not 
to  spare  him,  but  to  give  him  a  shock  suitable  to  the  malicious 
tricks  he  had  played  him.  The  doctor  did  as  he  was  requested 
and  the  patient  was  knocked  down,  whereupon  he  said 
"Now  they  are  all  off  and  you  are  safe."  The  farmer  paid 
his  bill  with  delight,  went  out  and  praised  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  doctor  wherever  he  went. 

23 

AN  ENERGETIC  REQUEST 

The  English  writer  Richard  Steele  was  in  his  time  very 
celebrated  for  his  elegant  style  of  writings,  especially  among 
those  belonging  to  the  upper  classes.  A  rich  Baron  in 
Lincolnshire  was  among  his  admirers  and  in  order  to  show 
him  his  affection  he  had  often  told  him  that  if  the  poet  should 
ever  get  into  trouble  he  should  freely  apply  to  him.  His 
whole  fortune  was  at  his  disposal  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  would  assist  him.  Steele  thanked  him  heartily 
for  this  offer,  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  made  he  was  not 
in  depressing  circumstances. 

Things,  however,  became  different  soon  after,  for  Steele 
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spent  his  money  lavishly  and  when  one  of  his  creditors 
became  very  impatient  he  decided  to  ask  the  Baron  for  a 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  nobleman  received  the  great  writer  with  much  courtesy 
and  before  the  latter  had  an  opportunity  to  make  known  his 
desire,  he  assured  him  again  of  his  readiness  to  show  his 
esteem  and  friendship  to  such  an  honorable  man. 

Then  Steele  said,  "Yes,  Sir,  I  just  came  with  the  intention 
of  asking  you  for  a  help  in  the  form  of  a  loan  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  few  days." 

No  one  could  have  sprung  a  greater  surprise  on  the  noble- 
man for  he  had  made  all  his  promises  in  the  belief  that  there 
would  never  be  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  them.  He  only 
wanted  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  esteemed  man  by  all 
these  assurances. 

After  he  had  composed  himself  he  said,  "Really,  Sir 
Richard,  all  I  have  is  at  your  service  but  I  am  sorry,  I  have 
not  twenty  guineas  in  my  house  at  present."  Steele,  knowing 
quite  well  that  he  was  only  making  excuses,  was  very  much 
vexed  and  addressed  the  nobleman  in  the  following  way: 

"By  your  repeated  assurance  you.  Sir,  have  induced  me  to 
lay  open  before  you  my  distress,  and  now  you  flinch  from 
showing  me  the  proofs  of  your  friendship  and  esteem.  I  * 
can  well  endure  a  refusal,  but  I  shall  not  tolerate  being 
fooled.  At  any  rate  you  are  mistaken  if  you  believe  that 
I  will  submit  to  being  led  by  the  nose,  I  shall  rather  treat 
you  in  that  way  myself.  Then,  quick  as  lightning  he  turned 
to  the  astonished  Baron,  and  seized  him  by  his  nose  pressing 
it  with  such  force  as  if  his  fingers  were  a  vise.  Then  he 
led  the  unwilling  man  around  in  his  own  room,  who  unable 
to  free  himself  trotted  after  him  groaning  loudly.  Suddenly 
he  cried,  "My  dear  Sir  Richard.  I  beg  your  pardon  a 
thousand  times,  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  there  is  a  thousand 
pound  bill  in  my  pocket.    Take  it,  it  is  at  your  disposal." 
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Steele  let  go  the  nose,  pocketed  the  bill  and  said:  ''Al- 
though I  almost  feel  ashamed  to  accept  a  favor  from  a  person 
so  mean  as  I  have  seen  you  show  yourself,  yet,  I  will  take 
these  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  play  the  fool,  and  will 
return  the  same  at  a  time  convenient  for  me.  I  hope  you 
will  take  a  lesson  from  this  experience  and  in  the  future 
show  your  esteem  in  a  more  decent  way." 

24 

GREEDINESS  PUNISHED 

A  nobleman  in  Italy  had  invited  his  friends  to  a  great 
feast.  All  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests 
had  been  made,  only  the  fish  were  wanting.  Fishing  had 
not  been  good  for  the  last  few  days  because  a  great  storm  had 
been  raging  on  the  sea.  But  as  the  Italians  are  very  fond 
of  fish  he  desired  very  much  to  buy  some  and  have  them 
served  at  the  banquet.  Now  it  happened  that  on  the  night 
before  the  entertainment  was  to  be  given,  a  fisherman  ap- 
peared at  the  gate-keeper's  house  desiring  to  be  admitted  as 
he  had  a  splendid  fish  for  sale.  The  gate-keeper  was  a  man 
greedy  of  money,  always  bent  upon  his  advantage  no  matter 
whether  it  was  obtained  lawfully  or  wrongfully.  He  told 
the  fisherman,  the  fish  would  surely  be  bought  by  the  noble- 
man, but  he  would  only  admit  him  if  the  fisherman  would 
promise  to  divide  the  profits  with  him.  The  poor  man  for 
a  long  time  hesitated  to  agree  to  this  proposition  but  as  the 
gate-keeper  was  not  willing  to  change  his  mind,  he  promised 
him  his  share  ,  of  the  proceeds,  but  resolved  in  his  heart  to 
give  the  unjust  servant  a  lesson,  that  he  would  not  forget 
for  some  time.  He  was  then  led  up  to  the  nobleman  who 
in  his  joy  over  the  fine  fish  promised  to  pay  any  price  for  it. 

''Sir,"  said  the  fisherman,  "you  will  be  astonished  if  I  tell 
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you  the  price.  A  hundred  lashes  upon  my  back,  otherwise 
I  will  not  sell  my  fish." 

The  astonished  nobleman  thought  the  man  was  joking, 
and  tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain;  the 
fisherman  stuck  to  his  price. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  nobleman  to  his  accountant,  "give 
him  what  he  desires  but  treat  him  gently." 

When  fifty  lashes  had  been  administered  he  cried,  "Stop 
(auf()oren)  I  have  a  partner  in  this  business  and  to  him 
is  due  the  other  half  of  my  bargain." 

"What,"  said  the  nobleman,  "is  it  possible  that  there  is 
another  fool  like  you  living?  Where  is  he  and  how  can  we 
get  him  here?" 

"You  do  not  need  to  go  very  far  for  that,"  answered  the 
fisherman  and  related  what  had  happened,  and  what  terms 
he  had  made  with  the  gate-keeper. 

In  vain  the  latter  went  up  to  his  master  imploring  him 
on  his  knees  to  save  him  from  the  lashes.  The  nobleman 
was  immovable  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  rogue 
had  surely  cheated  more  people  in  the  past.  So  the  gate- 
keeper got  what  he  desired  to  get  only  in  another  way.  Then 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  while  the  fisherman  was  given 
a  rich  reward. 

25 

"PRINCE'S  BLOOD  FOR  THE  BLOOD  OF  OXEN" 

When  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  the  Schmalkaldien  War  1547, 
once  marched  with  his  army  through  the  territory  of  Cath- 
erine, the  Countess  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt,  she  gave 
him  a  friendly  reception  at  her  castle.  But  while  she  was 
entertaining  her  guests  she  was  told  that  some  of  the  Duke's 
army  had  used  violence  in  some  of  her  villages,  and  had 
driven  off  cattle  belonging  to  the  peasants.    Full  of  indigna- 
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tion  she  ordered  that  all  her  servants  arm  themselves 
immediately,  and  bolt  all  the  gates  of  the  castle.  When  this 
had  been  done  she  complained  that  the  word  of  the  Emperor 
regarding  the  protection  of  her  people  (Untertan)  had  not 
been  kept.  The  Duke  told  her  laughingly  that  this  was  the 
custom  of  war,  and  she  had  better  (e^  toixxt  beffer,  tDenn) 
not  mind  such  trifling  misdoings  of  his  soldiers  on  their 
march.  "We  shall  see,"  she  replied  firmly,  "my  subjects 
shall  have  their  own  again  or  Prince's  blood  for  the  blood 
of  oxen."  Then  she  gave  the  signaUand  in  a  few  moments 
the  room  was  filled  with  armed  men.  At  the  sight  of  so 
many  fierce  looking  fellows  the  duke  changed  color,  and  all 
of  his  followers  gazed  at  one  another  in  silence.  The  duke 
immediately  sent  a  messenger  with  an  order  to  his  army  to 
restore  the  cattle  without  delay,  and  after  sure  proofs  were 
given  that  all  the  damages  had  been  made  good  the  Countess 
thanked  her  guests  for  the  honour  they  had  done  to  her 
castle,  and  they  in  turn  joyfully  took  their  leave. 


26 

LESSING'S  LIFE 

Johann  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man. In  early  childhood  he  showed  great  passion  for  books. 
As  a  pupil  in  the  higher  school  at  Meissen  he  worked  with 
great  diligence  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  thorough  and 
extensive  education.  His  parents  wanted  him  to  study 
theology,  but  he  soon  followed  his  own  bent  when  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  studying  everything  else  that  was  of 
any  interest  to  him,  and  thus  drifting  into  a  literary  career. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Wittenberg,  he  went  to  Berlin  where 
he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with  great  writers  and  thinkers 
until  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  General  Tanent- 
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zien  at  Breslau.  During  these  periods  some  of  his  celebrated 
works  were  written.  Emilie  Galotti  is  a  drama  in  which 
Lessing  shows  both  the  social  conditions  prevalent  in  some 
of  the  courts  of  Europe;  and  his  mastery  in  writing  plays. 
His  deep  insight  into  questions  of  art  he  proved  in  "Laokoon." 
Its  dramatic  qualities  are,  however,  excelled  in  Minna  von 
Barnhelm,  a  most  pleasant  comedy  which  up  to  the  present 
has  charmed  every  reader.  Here  he  showed  the  differences 
between  literary  and  plastic  art.  In  1766  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion connected  with  the  proposed  National  Theatre  in  Ham- 
burg, which  latter,  however,  was  not  established  and  Lessing's 
attention  was  turned  from  the  practical  to  the  theoretical  side 
of  dramatic  activity  the  fruit  of  which  enquiries  he  laid  down 
in  his  famous  Dramaturgie.  In  1770  he  was  made  librarian  at 
Wolfenbiittel  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1781. 
As  he  was  living  in  the  time  of  enlightenment  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  that  age.  Yes,  even  more,  he  helped 
considerably  in  its  progress.  His  religious  views,  he  laid 
down  in  "Nathan  the  Wise."  Several  theological  contro- 
versies with  the  clergy  subjected  him  to  persecutions  which 
embittered  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Lessing's  life  was  restless  and,  since  he  was  a  great  critic, 
an  unhappy  one.  He  did  not  find  a  congenial  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  the  splendid  faculties  of  his  mind.  Beside 
frequent  vexations  and  bitter  disappointments,  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  losing  his  wife  after  a  short  married  life  with 
whom  he  had  been  betrothed  for  six  years.  He  could  not 
be  happy,  says  Heine,  for  he  was  a  Genius,  and  to  a  Genius 
men  are  inexorable. 

As  unsuccessful  and  tragic  as  Lessing's  life  was,  it  was 
eminently  successful  in  its  fruits.  German  Literature  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Lessing.  He  introduced  that  new  era 
which  gave  to  Germany  her  present  intellectual  position 
among  the  nations  and  by  his  keen  intellect,  utmost  honesty 
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and  love  of  truth  remains  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  people. 


27 

QUEEN  MARY'S  FAREWELL  AND  ARRIVAL 

Elizabeth  had  been  queen  three  years  when  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  embarked  at  Calais  for  her  own  rough  quarrelling 
country.  As  she  came  out  of  the  harbour,  a  vessel  was  lost 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  said:  "O,  good  God,  what  an  omen 
is  this  for  such  a  voyage."  She  was  very  fond  of  France  and 
sat  on  the  deck,  looking  back  at  it  weeping  until  it  was  quite 
dark.  When  she  went  to  bed  she  directed  to  be  called  at 
daybreak,  if  the  French  coast  were  still  visible,  that  she 
might  behold  it  for  the  last  time.  As  it  proved  to  be  a  clear 
morning  this  was  done,  and  she  again  wept  for  the  country 
she  was  leaving,  and  said  many  times:  "Farewell  France, 
Farewell  France,  I  shall  never  see  thee  again."  All  this  was 
.  long  remembered  afterwards  in  a  fair  young  princess  of 
nineteen.  .  .  . 

When  she  came  to  Scotland  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  in  Edinburgh,  she  found  herself  among 
uncouth  strangers,  and  wild,  uncomfortable  customs,  very 
different  from  her  experiences  in  the  court  of  France.  The 
very  people  who  were  disposed  to  love  her  made  her  head 
ache  when  she  was  tired  out  by  her  voyage  with  a  serenade 
of  discordant  music, —  a  fearful  concert  of  bagpipes,  I 
suppose, —  and  brought  her  and  her  train  home  to  her 
palace  on  miserable  little  Scotch  horses  that  appeared  to 
be  half  starved. 

(DrcKENS,  Hist,  of  England.) 
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28 

THE  MATCHLESS  ORINDA  OR  THE  FAIRY  FAITH 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Mayflower. 

Out  of  the  Land  of  Youthful  Memories  comes  this  fairy 
tale  of  bygone  days.  Once  upon  a  time  in  the  village  of 
Dovecote  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove  there  lived  a  little 
girl  named  Orinda.  As  her  parents  were  dead  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  grandmother,  a  bright-eyed,  active  little 
dame,  who  believed  in  the  fairy  faith.  For  Orinda  herself 
had  a  fairy  godmother  who  had  given  her  three  gifts  on  her 
birthday:  the  gift  of  good  looks,  the  gift  of  good  humor  and 
the  gift  of  a  good  heart.  Her  grandmother  had  been  very 
careful  never  to  leave  her  alone  in  her  cradle  without  putting 
the  tongs  across  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  good  people,  as  the 
fairies  are  called,  from  leaving  a  fairy  changeling  in  her  place. 

As  she  grew  up  her  grandmother  used  to  tell  her  stories  of 
the  fairy  rings  on  top  of  Mount  Slieve  GuUion  which  rose 
near  the  village  and 

Where  Titania  might  be  seen, 
Dancing  on  the  moonlit  green. 
Orinda's  darling  desire  was  to  see  Titania  the  fairy  queen 
and  ask  her  for  a  boon.    Her  grandmother  told  her  how  she 
might  do  this. 

There  is  a  flower  which  the  poets  and  the  fairies  call  the 
mayflower  or  "Love  in  idleness"  but  the  people  call  it  the 
traihng  arbutus.  If  you  would  see  the  fairy  queen  you  must 
be  careful  never  to  pull  up  the  trailing  arbutus,  for  any  one 
who  has  done  so  will  never  meet  a  fairy  since  it  is  Titania's 
favorite  flower.  It  is  the  most  fragrant  of  all  wildfiowers 
and  it  grows  in  lowly  places  as  if  to  show  that  the  best  and 
sweetest  things  may  often  be  found  in  rough  and  unexpected 
surroundings.  But  it  is  not  enough  never  to  have  pulled 
up  the  plant,  you  must  discover  three  places  where  it  grows 
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and  on  Mayday  you  go  to  these  and  lying  down  on  the 
ground  you  draw  up  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  flower  three 
times  into  your  nostrils  and  then,  on  ascending  Mount 
Slieve  Gullion  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  fairy  ring  and  see 
Titania,  the  fairy  queen. 

On  her  eighteenth  birthday,  which  fell  on  Mayday,  Orinda 
set  out  to  climb  Mount  Slieve  Gullion.  She  first  went  to 
the  three  rocky  shelves  where  she  knew  the  arbutus  grew. 
Of  course  she  had  never  pulled  it  up  after  her  grandmother's 
warning.  At  each  of  the  three  places  she  lay  down  on  the 
ground  and  drew  up  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  three  times; 
and  then  she  went  on  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
found  the  fairy  ring.  By  this  time  it  was  evening  and 
There  Titania  might  be  seen, 
Dancing  on  the  moonlit  green. 
Now  Titania  was  Orinda's  fairy  godmother,  so  when  asked 
for  a  boon  she  was  quite  ready  to  grant  it.  She  knew  that 
Orinda  was  as  cheerful  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  as  kind  as 
she  was  good.  So  the  queen  of  the  fairies  squeezed  some  of 
the  juice  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  which  only  she  should  ever 
pluck,  into  Orinda's  eyes.  Then,  indeed,  she  saw  a  wondrous 
vision. 

The  king's  son  lay  on  a  sickbed  and  the  king  and  queen 
and  all  the  court  were  sad.  For  the  king's  son  was  by  nature 
valiant  and  noble  and  true,  and  everyone  loved  him  for  his 
genial  and  jovial  ways.  But  an  evil  genius  had  dogged 
his  footsteps,  and  led  him  to  trample  on  some  trailing 
arbutus,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  lying  ill  in  the  king's 
palace,  awaiting  the  touch  of  a  maiden's  hand,  who  should 
bring  him  Titania's  pardon. 

When  Orinda  in  her  vision  saw  the  prince  she  fell  in  love 
with  him  at  once,  and  begged  the  fairy  queen  to  let  her  be 
the  maiden  who  should  bring  Titania's  pardon.  Then  the 
queen  borrowed  the  magic  carpet  of  Prince  Ahmed  from  the 
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fairy  Paribanou  and  sent  Orinda  upon  it  to  the  prince's 
sickroom. 

So  of  course  Orinda  and  the  prince  were  married  and  lived 
happy  ever  after;  and  because  she  had  made  such  a  happy 
match  she  was  always  called  "the  matchless  Orinda." 

(D.  R.  Keys.) 

29 

ENVIRONMENT 

Heredity  and  Environment  are  the  master-influences  of 
the  organic  world.  These  have  made  all  of  us  what  we  are. 
These  forces  are  still  ceaselessly  playing  upon  all  our  lives. 
And  he  who  truly  understands  these  influences;  he  who 
has  decided  how  much  to  allow  to  each;  he  who  can  regulate 
new  forces  as  they  arise,  or  adjust  them  to  the  old,  so  directing 
them  as  at  one  moment  to  make  them  cooperate,  at  another 
to  counteract  one  another,  understands  the  rationale  of 
personal  development.  To  seize  continuously  the  opportunity 
of  more  and  more  perfect  adjustment  to  higher  and  better 
conditions,  to  balance  some  inward  evil  with  some  purer 
influence  acting  from  without,  in  a  word  to  make  our  environ- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  it  is  making  us, —  these  are  the 
secrets  of  a  well  ordered  and  successful  life. 

In  the  spiritual  world,  also  the  subtle  influences  w^hich 
form  and  transform  the  soul  are  heredity  and  environment. 
And  here  especially  where  all  is  invisible  where  much  that 
we  feel  to  be  real  is  yet  so  ill-defined  it  becomes  of  vital 
practical  moment  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  as  far  as  possible 
with  conceptions  borrowed  from  the  natural  life.  Few 
things  are  less  understood  than  the  conditions  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  distressing  incompetence  of  which  most  of  us  are 
conscious  in  trying  to  work  out  our  spiritual  experience 
is  due  perhaps  less  to  the  diseased  will  which  we  commonly 
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blame  for  it  than  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  right  condi- 
tions. It  does  not  occur  to  us  how  natural  the  spiritual  is. 
We  still  strive  for  some  strange  transcendent  thing;  we  seek 
to  promote  life  by  methods  as  unnatural  as  they  prove  unsuc- 
cessful; and  only  the  utter  incomprehensibility  of  the  whole 
region  prevents  us  seeing  fully  —  what  we  already  half 
suspect  —  how  completely  we  are  missing  the  road.  Living 
in  the  spiritual  world,  nevertheless,  is  just  as  simple,  as 
living  in  the  natural  world;  and  it  is  the  same  kind  of  sim- 
plicity. It  is  the  same  kind  of  simplicity  for  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  world  —  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  worlds.  The 
conditions  of  life  in  the  one  are  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
other.  And  till  these  conditions  are  sensibly  grasped,  as 
the  conditions  of  all  life,  it  is  impossible,  that  the  personal 
effort  after  the  highest  life  should  be  other  than  a  blind 
struggle  carried  on  in  a  fruitless  sorrow  and  humiliation. 

(Henry  Drummond,  the  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world.) 

30 

SCHILLER 

Schiller  gives  a  fine  example  of  the  German  character: 
he  has  all  its  good  qualities  in  a  high  degree  with  very  few 
of  its  defects.  We  trace  in  him  all  that  downrightness  and 
simplicity,  that  sincerity  of  heart  and  mind,  for  which  the 
Germans  are  remarked;  their  enthusiasm,  their  patient, 
long  continuing,  earnest  devotedness;  their  imagination, 
delighting  in  the  lofty  and  magnificent,  their  intellect, 
rising  into  refined  abstractions,  stretching  itself  into  com- 
prehensive generalizations.  But  the  excesses  to  which  such 
a  character  is  liable  are,  in  him,  prevented  by  a  fine  and 
watchful  sense  of  propriety.  His  simplicity  never  degener- 
ates into  ineptitude  or  insipidity;  his  enthusiasm  must  be 
based  on  reason;  he  rarely  suffers  his  love  of  the  vast  to 
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betray  him  into  toleration  of  the  vague.  The  boy  Schiller 
was  extravagant;  but  the  man  admits  no  bombast  in  his 
style,  no  inflations  in  his  thoughts  or  actions.  He  is  the 
poet  of  truth;  our  understandings  and  consciences  are 
satisfied,  while  our  hearts  and  imaginations  are  moved. 
His  fictions  are  emphatically  nature  copied  and  embellished; 
his  sentiments  are  refined  and  touchingly  beautiful,  but  they 
are  likewise  many  and  correct;  they  exalt  and  inspire,  but 
they  are  not  mislead.  Above  all,  he  is  no  cant;  in  any  of 
its  thousand  branches,  ridiculous  or  hateful,  none.  He  does 
not  distort  his  character  or  genius  into  shapes,  which  he 
thinks  more  becoming  than  their  natural  one:  he  does  not 
hang  out  principles  which  are  not  his,  or  harbour  beloved 
persuasions  which  he  half  or  wholly  knows  to  be  false.  .  .  . 
Truth  with  (bet)  Schiller,  or  what  seemed  such  was  an  indis- 
pensible  requisite:  if  he  but  suspected  an  opinion  to  be  false, 
however  dear  it  may  have  been,  he  seems  to  have  examined 
it  with  rigid  scrutiny,  and  if  he  found  it  guilty,  to  have 
plucked  it  out,  and  resolutely  cast  it  forth.  The  sacrifice 
might  cause  him  pain,  permanent  pain;  real  damage,  he 
imagined,  it  could  hardly  cause  him.  .  .  ,  Honest,  unpre- 
tending, manly  simplicity  pervades  all  parts  of  his  character 
and  genius  and  habits  of  life.  We  not  only  admire  him,  we 
trust  him  and  love  him. 

(Carlyle,  Life  of  Schiller.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


The  black  face  figures  indicate  the  number  of  the  piece. 

The  year  number  indicates  the  date  when  the  paper  was  set. 

The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  year  in  the  course  for  which  the 
piece  was  set.  An  asterisk  (*)  with  the  Roman  numeral  means 
Honour  Course,  the  absence  of  it  means  General  Course. 

Ed.  Dep.  =  Education  Department. 

Jun.  Matric.  =  Junior  Matriculation. 

Sen.  Matric.  =  Senior  Matriculation. 

Suppl.  =  Supplemental  Examination. 
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1.  1903.    JuN.  Matric. 

There  lived  once  two  peasants  in  the  same  village.  One  of 
them  was  very  diligent,  the  other  very  lazy.  In  (the)  spring  the 
diligent  one  plowed  and  sowed,  and  when  the  summer  had  come, 
he  had  a  rich  harvest.  The  lazy  peasant  had  neglected  the  best 
time.  Later  he  plowed  a  few  fields,  but  ery  little  grew  on  them. 
On  the  fields  which  he  had  not  plowed  there  was  nothing  but 
weeds.  He  recognized  his  mistake  but  it  had  been  a  good  lesson 
for  him,  and  he  had  become  much  wiser. 

Diogenes  was  a  celebrated  Greek  Philosopher,  who  lived  very 
temperately  and  disdained  all  the  conventions.  For  example, 
he  went  bare-foot,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  had  for  his 
lodgings  a  cask  which  is  almost  as  famous  as  the  pyramids.  One 
day  as  Diogenes  was  walking  about  with  his  lantern  in  the  streets 
of  Athens,  in  broad  daylight,  a  curious  man  asked  him  why  he 
vv^as  carrying  a  light.  "  Because  I  am  looking  for  a  man,"  said 
the  philosopher.  "How  so?"  asked  the  other.  Diogenes  said: 
'T  see  about  me  only  creatures  who  follow  their  passions  and  their 
desires,  instead  of  consulting  their  reason;  and  I  cannot  help 
taking  them  for  animals  disguised  under  a  human  form."  You 
are  not  too  polite,"  said  the  Athenian.  "  That  is  my  way," 
replied  Diogenes,  turning  his  back  to  the  spectators  who  had 
begun  to  assemble. 

2.  1903.    JuN.  Matric. 

One  hot  summer  day  a  nobleman  went  into  his  garden  and 
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saw  his  gardener,  who  did  not  see  his  master  coming,  lying  com- 
fortably under  a  tree,  and  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky.  "  You 
lazy  fellow,"  cried  the  nobleman  angrily,  "  you  lie  here  instead 
of  working,  you  do  not  deserve  to  have  the  sun  shine  on  you." 
"  I  know  that,"  answered  the  gardener,  "  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  lay  down  in  the  shade." 

When  King  Frederick  William  I.  once  was  walking  in  the  park 
a  young  man  stepped  up  to  him  and  asked  him  for  a  place. 
"  Where  are  you  from?"  asked  the  King.  "  From  Berlin," 
answered  the  stranger.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  King,  "  for  the 
Berliners  are  no  good."  "  Excuse  me.  Your  Majesty,"  answered 
the  young  man,  "  there  are  exceptions;  I  myself  know  of  two." 
"  Indeed,  and  who  are  these  two?  "  asked  the  King.  "  Your 
Majesty  is  one  and  I  am  the  other,"  was  the  answer. 

3.  1903.    JuN.  Matric.  Suppl. 

An  old  man  had  been  cutting  wood  for  the  winter  and  was 
carrying  it  home.  The  way  was  long  and  he  was  very  weak. 
He  threw  down  his  load  and  implored  death  to  release  him  from 
his  troubles.  Death  immediately  stood  before  him  and  asked 
what  he  desired.  "  I  desire  nothing "  replied  the  old  man 
frightened,  "  but,  please,  lift  this  load  again  on  my  back." 

4.  1905.    JuN.  Matric. 

William  and  Charles  were  two  boys.  William  was  not  so 
clever  as  Charles,  but  they  loved  each  other.  They  were  com- 
rades at  school  and  on  the  street  they  studied  and  played  together. 
They  also  earned  money  after  school  and  soon  had  enough  to  buy 
a  horse.  Then  William  said  to  Charles:  "  What  shall  we  do 
now?  We  two  together  are  too  heavy  for  the  horse."  Then 
Charles  laughed  and  repHed.  "  I  know  what  we  shall  do.  I 
shall  ride  when  you  walk  and  you  shall  walk  when  I  ride." 
"  Good,"  said  William,  'T  am  satisfied." 

5.  1906.    JuN.  Matric  Ed.  Dep. 

It  is  Winter  and  cold.  The  leaves  are  all  gone.  They  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  will  never  be  green  again.    Yet,  that 
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does  not  matter,  for  in  the  spring  we  shall  see  fresh  birds  and  new 
leaves  break  forth.  But  now  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 
The  birds  can  find  no  food.  Winter  is  a  sad  time  for  the  poor 
hungry  little  birds  who  cannot  fly  away  to  a  warmer  country. 

I.  He  did  not  make  a  single  mistake.  2.  I  will  not  send  the 
flowers  to  them  to-day.  3.  Scarcely  had  he  done  this  when  I 
entered.  4.  I  do  not  want  your  help.  5.  They  seldom  gave 
themselves  the  trouble.  6.  We  shall  give  a  little  concert  this 
evening.  7.  There  were  two  horses  in  the  stable.  8.  The  weather 
was  very  warm  yesterday.  9.  My  son  is  hungry  and  so  am  I. 
10.  They  seldom  left  the  town.  11.  I  have  not  seen  him  come 
in.  12.  You  are  surprised,  are  you  not?  13.  Do  not  send  the 
flowers,  but  the  apples.  14.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now.  15. 
A  large  oak  table  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  16.  They 
met  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  town  yesterday.  17.  Let 
him  who  possesses,  learn  to  lose.  18.  What  you  do  not  want 
to  do  yourself  you  can  leave  to  me.  19.  After  he  had  reached 
the  town  it  began  to  rain.  20.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  give 
permission.  21.  He  was  too  young  to  understand.  22.  Stand 
up,  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  better.  23.  If  you  had  kept 
your  word,  I  should  have  helped  you.  24.  If  I  were  not  Alex- 
ander, I  would  be  Diogenes.  25.  It  would  be  better  if  you 
spoke  to  him  yourself. 

6.  1906.    JuN.  Matric. 

I.  Will  your  brothers  be  at  home  to-morrow?  2.  My  sisters 
had  been  in  the  garden.  3.  If  the  boys  were  more  diligent,  they 
would  not  be  blamed.  4.  When  did  those  trees  become  green? 
5.  The  girls  will  soon  become  tired,  if  they  talk  so  fast.  6.  These 
two  houses  were  sold  yesterday. 

I.  I  could  not  write  with  that  bad  pen.  2.  Why  do  you  not 
correct  (berbeffern)  the  pupils'  exercises  with  red  ink?  3.  Give 
me  your  knife,  not  his.  4.  I  knew  it  was  he.  5.  Are  those  the 
children  whose  father  was  drowned  in  the  lake?  6.  We  have 
studied  three  hours,  we  must  take  a  walk  now.  7.  We  arrived 
in  N  on  the  20th  of  March.  8.  When  my  friends  came  back, 
I  had  gone  out. 
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I.  You  ought  to  go  to  school  to-day.  2.  We  were  not  permitted 
to  play  in  her  rooms.  3.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  London 
this  year.  4.  May  we  not  visit  our  parents  next  week?  5. 
My  cousins  are  much  older  than  you  think.  6.  My  brothers-in- 
law  are  happiest,  when  they  are  in  the  country.  7.  Have  you 
translated  the  letters  which  I  gave  you?  8.  Copy  that  exercise, 
it  is  too  badly  written. 

Two  peasants  were  sent  to  a  celebrated  painter  to  order  (ht- 
ftetten)  the  portrait  (S3ilb)  of  a  (certain)  Saint  (^eiUger)  for  the 
church  of  their  village.  The  painter  asked:  "  Shall  I  represent 
(barftellen)  the  Saint  dead  or  alive?"  The  peasants  reflected 
(naci^benfen)  a  moment  (SlugenbUd,  m.)  and  then  answered: 
"Represent  him  alive,  for  we  can  always  kill  him,  if  we  want  to 
have  him  dead." 

7.  1906.    JuN.  Matric.  Suppl. 

1.  There  are  not  many  rooms  in  these  cottages,  and  each  room 
has  only  one  window. 

2.  I  see  the  mountains  from  my  window,  and  in  the  mountains 
I  see  a  convent. 

3.  The  son  of  this  man  is  a  friend  of  my  brother,  but  I  never 
saw  him  before. 

4.  He  lived  in  this  house  for  two  years,  but  the  house  was  not 
his  property;  it  belonged  to  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

I  went  to  the  country  to-day  and  was  gone  the  whole  day.  I 
went  first  to  a  little  village  which  is  not  far  from  my  uncle's  house, 
and  then  drove  to  his  house  in  a  wagon  which  was  waiting  for  me. 
There  we  had  a  good  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  we  all  went  to 
the  lake  and  caught  fish.  My  cousin  caught  one  more  than  I, 
but  two  of  his  fish  fell  into  the  water  again.  We  carried  them 
to  his  house  and  left  them  there.    In  the  evening  I  went  home. 

The  city  of  Heidelberg  is  famous  for  its  University  and  its 
castle.  The  castle  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  and  the  city  is  on 
the  river  Neckar  below  it.  Many  years  ago  the  poet  Scheffel 
was  a  student  at  the  university.  He  wrote  many  beautiful 
poems  about  the  city  and  its  university.  Many  of  his  songs  are 
sung  by  the  students  all  over  Germany  to-day. 
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8.  1907.    JuN.  MATRic.  Ed.  Dep. 

a. 

I.  The  dogs  are  lying  near  the  stove,  for  it  is  cold.  2.  They 
are  also  very  tired.  3.  The  hunter  has  taken  them  very  far 
with  him  to-day.  4,  He  is  quite  satisfied  with  them.  5.  They 
are  good  dogs.  He  does  not  blame  them.  6.  I  shall  be  at  home 
again  within  three  days.  7.  Tea  and  coffee  were  given  to  the 
guests.  8.  Will  you  travel  with  me  to  England?  9,  He  will 
not  be  pleased  with  your  gifts.  10.  I  often  ask  him  but  he  will 
not  answer.  11.  We  will  give  a  beautiful  present  to  the  good 
(artig)  child.  12.  Whose  umbrella  do  I  see  in  the  corner?  13. 
It  belongs  to  my  young  nephew  who  was  in  town  yesterday. 
14.  At  what  time  does  the  steamboat  start?  15.  Are  you  about 
to  leave  town?  16.  If  I  knew  it  I  should  willingly  tell  you. 
17.  The  train  leaves  at  a  quarter  to  five.  18.  Are  you  fond  of 
skating?  19.  If  it  were  not  so  cold  I  should  like  to  go  with  you. 
20.  But  when  it  gets  warmer  there  will  be  no  ice. 

h. 

A  boy  was  feeding  (iDeiben)  a  cow  in  a  field  near  a  garden. 
He  saw  a  cherry-tree  and  noticed  (merfen)  that  some  ripe  cherries 
were  on  it.  So  he  left  the  animal  and  climbed  up  the  tree.  But 
the  cow,  as  she  did  not  see  the  boy,  broke  into  the  garden  and 
ate  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  trambled  (jertreten)  others 
with  her  feet.  When  the  boy  saw  that,  he  became  very  angry, 
sprang  from  the  tree  to  the  ground,  seized  (ergreifen)  the  cow 
and  beat  her.  Then  his  father,  who  had  seen  all,  stepped  up  to 
him  and  said:  "  You  are  more  guilty  than  the  poor  animal  who 
does  not  know  what  is  right  or  left,  for  you  have  followed  your 
own  pleasure  when  you  ought  to  have  guided  her. 

9.  1907.    JuN.  Matric.  June 

a. 

I.  It  had  been  raining  the  whole  day.  2.  He  had  been  studying 
half  an  hour.   3.  They  got  up  at  half  past  six  to-day.    4.  Those 
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boys  will  not  be  praised  by  their  teacher.  5.  If  you  are  at  your 
brother's  to-morrow,  I  shall  visit  you. 

b. 

I.  When  will  they  send  me  the  books  (which)  I  bought  yester- 
day? 2.  I  was  speaking  to  him  when  you  came  into  the  garden. 
3.  Put  those  plates  and  glasses  on  the  table.  4.  During  the  rain 
we  were  standing  under  a  tree.    5.  Whose  houses  were  burning? 

c. 

I.  I  cannot  write  with  that  bad  pen.  2.  High  mountains 
were  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  3.  It  was  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  nearest  town.  4.  Will  you  stay  at  home  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May? 

d. 

I.  Were  you  permitted  to  write  to  (an)  them?  2.  I  could 
have  sold  my  horses,  but  I  wanted  to  keep  (bel^alten)  them. 
3.  The  children  were  to  learn  their  lessons.  4.  You  ought  to 
give  him  back  the  money  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  gentleman  went  into  a  shoe-store,  where  he  had  always  been 
a  good  customer,  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  found  a  pair  which 
fitted  him.  How  much  does  this  pair  cost,  he  asked  the  merchant. 
Fifteen  mark,  was  the  answer.  That  is  too  much,  said  the  gentle- 
man, you  ought  to  sell  me  the  shoes  cheaper;  for  I  am  a  friend 
of  your  business,  and  buy  here  always.  But  the  merchant  an- 
swered, that's  right  enough!  But  I  must  live  by  my  friends,  for 
my  enemies  buy  nothing  from  me. 

10.  1907.    JuN.  Matric.  Suppl. 

a. 

I.  The  cardinals  met  the  bishops  in  the  city  to-day.  2.  What 
will  become  of  the  little  birds  when  the  weather  gets  cold?  3. 
Have  you  found  my  new  gloves,  Elizabeth?  No,  but  I  will  lend 
you  mine.  4.  Has  he  written  to  his  cousin  yet?  No,  he  will 
write  her  to-morrow.  5.  The  new  road  will  be  the  longest  in  the 
country.  6.  At  that  time  there  were  not  many  people  in  the 
lower  village.    7.  What  time  is  it?    I  think  it  is  a  quarter  after 
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or  half  past  six.  8.  This  is  the  coachman  whose  son  drove  fifty 
four  miles  and  a  half  day  before  yesterday.  9.  We  should  have 
come  to  visit  you  this  summer  if  we  had  been  able  to  do  so. 
10.  My  old  friend  tells  me  he  shot  three  wild  geese  on  the  river. 

Mary  and  Jack  were  spending  some  weeks  near  a  beautiful 
lake.  One  day,  while  Jack  was  playing  with  a  little  boat  on  the 
shore,  he  fell  into  the  water.  Immediately  his  father  sprang 
after  him,  seized  the  boy,  carried  him  out,  shook  him  well,  so 
that  the  water  poured  from  his  mouth,  and  he  was  able  to  breathe 
again.  Little  Mary,  who  was  standing  near,  when  she  saw  this 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  Jacky,  did  you  have  a  good  drink?  " 

11.  1908.    JuN.  Matric.  Ed.  Dept. 

a. 

I.  Where  are  your  friends  now?  They  are  walking  in  the 
garden.  2.  They  have  been  reading  an  hour.  3.  Will  you 
visit  France  soon?  4.  No,  but  I  hope  to  be  three  months  in 
Germany.  5.  Here  is  the  book  which  my  sister  gave  me.  6. 
Does  it  not  please  you?  Certainly.  7.  The  train  from  Kingston 
will  be  here  at  4.15  p.m.  8.  That  from  Hamilton  usually  arrives 
earlier.  9.  Have  you  my  pen  and  my  brother's?  10.  I  always 
use  this  old  one.  It  is  better.  11.  What  day  of  the  month  is 
to-day?  12.  To-day  is  the  twenty-first  of  July.  13.  Do  you 
prefer  milk  or  water?  I  like  tea.  14.  It  is  so  cold  to-day  that 
I  cannot  go  to  school.  15.  Have  you  no  overcoat?  Yes,  a  very 
large  one.  16.  You  had  better  take  it  with  you.  17.  May  I 
not  remain  at  home?  18.  You  must  study  your  German  Gram- 
mar. 19.  Yesterday  you  could  not  write  your  exercise.  20.  This 
should  not  happen. 

b. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day.  A  poor  journeyman  was  coming 
■  along  the  street  of  a  little  village.  He  saw  a  fine  old  beech  on  a 
hill  and  as  he  was  very  tired  he  lay  down  under  it  and  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream,  but  he  would  not  tell  why  he 
looked  so  happy  when  he  awoke.  He  went  to  the  inn  of  the 
village  and  as  he  had  no  money  the  landlord  gave  him  a  strawbed 
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and  he  remained  till  morning.  But  the  young  man  had  pleased 
the  landlord's  daughter  and  the  latter  begged  that  he  might  stay 
and  work  for  them.  Of  course  there  was  always  enough  work 
for  everybody  and  the  young  man  did  not  wish  to  go  away.  After 
a  year  he  was  still  there  and  his  dream  under  the  beech  came  true, 
for  he  married  the  host's  daughter. 

12.  1908.    JuN.  Matric.  June 

a. 

I.  We  were  walking  in  the  park  yesterday.  2.  To-morrow 
we  shall  go  to  the  Island  (^nfel, /.)  with  our  father  and  mother. 
3.  Come  to  us  to-night  for  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  4.  About 
eight  o'clock  we  shall  be  there.  5.  Do  not  be  angry  at  us  if  we 
are  late.  6.  Do  you  know  who  the  lady  is  who  sang?  7.  I  don't 
know  her,  but  I  know  her  name.  It  is  Schwarz.  8.  He  likes 
milk,  tea,  and  coffee,  but  he  does  not  like  lemonade.  9.  Can  you 
get  out  whenever  you  want  to?  We  can't.  10.  We  have  always 
to  be  in  bed  by  eleven  o'clock. 

h. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  whose  name  was  Charles.  He 
did  not  like  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  he  did  not  like  to  go  to 
school.  Sometimes  he  did  not  go  when  his  father  was  (away) 
from  home.  So  he  could  not  read  or  write  very  well.  Whenever 
his  father  learned  that  he  had  not  been  at  school  he  used  to  thrash 
him,  but  that  did  not  matter  much  after  a  couple  of  hours.  But 
one  day  Charles  found  out  that  men  who  cannot  read  and  write 
are  not  very  useful,  so  he  learned  his  lessons  diligently  and  thus 
pleased  his  father,  who  thrashed  him  no  more. 

13.  1908.    JuN.  Matric  Suppl. 

a. 

I.  Hasten,  George,  or  you  will  be  late  to  school.  2.  At  what 
time  does  school  begin?  3.  It  begins  at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is 
now  a  quarter  to  nine.  4.  I  shall  be  there  in  good  time,  for  I  can 
go  in  ten  minutes.  5.  When  will  you  come  to  see  me?  Whenever 
you  wish.   6.  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you  I  shall  write  the  letter 
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to-morrow.  7.  Come  with  me,  Fred,  and  let  us  go  for  a  walk. 
8.  Where  do  you  intend  to  spend  your  vacation?  9.  I  shall 
first  visit  England,  then  Germany,  then  Switzerland.  10.  You 
are  a  lucky  fellow.  I  shall  have  to  stay  at  home.  11.  Will  you 
not  go  to  Muskoka,  as  usual?  12.  Yes,  but  I  should  prefer  a 
longer  and  more  interesting  journey.  13.  By  what  train  do  you 
set  out  for  Montreal?  14.  By  the  one  which  leaves  Toronto 
Tuesday  at  midnight.  15.  Do  you  know  the  man  whose  name  is 
in  the  book. 

b. 

Two  Irishmen  were  going  to  London  to  look  for  work.  They 
had  walked  all  day  long,  and  towards  evening,  came  to  St.  Albans. 
Near  the  city  they  found  a  man,  who  was  working  in  the  field  by 
the  roadside.  They  asked  him,  "How  much  farther  is  it  to  Lon- 
don?" "  Twenty  miles,"  answered  the  man.  "  That  is  very 
far,"  said  one  of  the  Irish  men,  "  we  shall  not  get  to  London 
this  evening."  "  Of  course,  we  shall  get  to  London,"  said  the 
other;  "  it  is  surely  not  more  than  ten  miles  each." 

14.  1909.    JuN.  Matric.  Ed.  Dept. 

a. 

I.  The  trees  in  the  woods  are  much  larger.  2.  The  nights  are 
very  pleasant  in  autumn.  3.  The  brooks  in  the  meadow  are 
clear  and  pure.  4.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  to-day.  5.  It 
is  now  three  o'clock  or  a  quarter  past.  6.  A  young  horse  costs 
more  than  an  old  cow.  7.  Has  the  little  girl  a  blue  or  a  red  dress? 
8.  No  one  had  seen  the  boy  or  his  mother.  9.  The  poor  child 
had  forgotten  her  book  and  was  crying.  10.  This  hot  weather 
makes  everybody  tired.  11.  To-morrow  I  shall  buy  some  books 
and  pens,  also  some  paper.  12.  He  goes  to  town  every  day,  if 
it  does  not  rain.  13.  What  sort  of  shoes  does  your  brother 
wear,  heavy  or  light  ?  14.  Does  the  scholar  know  his  lesson  or 
will  he  not  learn  it?  15.  I  wanted  to  keep  him  but  I  was  not 
able.  16.  When  the  witch  saw  him  she  spoke  kindly  to  him. 
17.  The  youth  sat  for  a  long  time  by  the  pond.  18.  The  gentle- 
man pulled  a  small  book  out  of  his  pocket.    19.  The  hunter  was 
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a  man  of  forty-five  years  who  could  tell  fine  stories.  20,  The 
young  woman  had  come  in  through  the  keyhole  while  the  shoe- 
maker was  sleeping. 

b. 

One  day  a  little  boy  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  front  of  an  old 
house.  It  was  a  lovely  day  and  he  wished  very  much  to  play  in 
the  meadow  with  the  other  boys  and  girls.  But  he  had  to  write 
and  read.  His  grandmother  came  out  of  the  house  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  She  told  him  about  her  mother  and  why  she  could 
not  write.  Her  parents  were  very  poor  and  had  to  work  very 
hard.  Sometimes  they  wished  to  be  rich.  A  strange  man  came 
one  day  when  the  mother  was  very  tired  and  said  he  would  help 
her  if  she  would  write  in  his  book.  She  did  not  know  (how)  to 
write  and  was  going  to  make  a  cross,  but  the  book  became  red 
hot  and  with  a  scream  she  threw  it  away.  Do  you  know  who  this 
gentleman  was? 

15.  1909.    JuN.  Matric.  June 

a. 

I.  Please  give  the  child  a  slice  of  meat  or  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  to  eat.  2.  Fetch  him  also  a  glass  of  water,  for  he  is  hungry 
^and  thirsty.  3.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  close  the  window,  and 
open  the  door?  We  are  cold.  4.  Emma  has  found  this  leadpencil 
on  the  table,  and  is  writing  with  it.  5.  But  it  does  not  belong  to 
her,  it  belongs  to  my  sister  or  to  yours.  6.  The  left  arm  of  the 
poor  old  man  was  broken  yesterday,  when  he  slipped  on  the  ice. 
7.  Our  hens  are  laying  many  eggs  now  and  we  have  some  every 
morning  for  breakfast.  8.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  will  not  come  to  your  party  to-morrow.  9.  The 
boy  was  to  have  learnt  his  lesson,  but  he  did  not  want  to,  for  he 
was  too  lazy.  10.  Now  he  wishes  he  had  learnt  it,  because  he 
will  have  to  stay  in  after  school  to  study  it.  11.  Mr.  B.  has  been 
obliged  to  sell  his  horses  and  carriage,  since  he  has  lost  all  his 
money.  12.  We  are  very  sorry  as  he  has  always  been  an  honest 
man. 

b. 

We  divide  the  twenty-four  hours  into  two  parts:  day  and  night. 
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During  the  day  it  is  light  and  we  can  see;  but  during  the  night 
it  is  dark  and  we  have  to  Hght  the  gas  if  we  want  to  see.  The 
dayhght  comes  from  the  sun  which  is  in  the  sky.  Look  out  of 
the  window!  Do  you  see  the  blue  sky  above  us?  During  the 
night  the  sun  is  not  visible,  but  we  can  see  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
There  are  so  many  stars  that  they  cannot  be  counted.  The 
beginning  of  the  day  is  called  morning  and  the  end  of  it  is  called 
evening.  In  the  morning  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  in  the 
evening  it  sets  in  the  west.  The  sun  is  setting  now.  Do  you  see 
the  beautiful  colours  in  the  sky? 

16.  1903.    Sen.  Matric. 

A  young  professor  was  once  invited  to  a  ball  at  an  old  general's. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of  the  old  gentle- 
man in  another  town  some  time  before.  When  the  guests  had 
departed  the  host  was  somewhat  dissatisfied,  partly  because 
he  was  hungry  and  sleepy,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  pro- 
fessor had  been  rather  awkward.  The  family,  therefore,  sat  down 
to  a  lunch  (3mbi&)  before  going  to  bed.  Just  then  the  professor 
returned  and  began  at  once  to  look  for  his  keys,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  lost  there.  He  was  asked,  however,  to  sit  down  at  the 
table.  After  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  he  told  his  whole  story, 
and  tried  to  explain  his  awkwardness.  Another  of  the  guests, 
an  assessor,  who  had  also  taken  leave,  was  now  announced. 
He  explained  his  return  by  saying  that  he  had  taken  an  overcoat 
which  belonged  to  some  one  else.  He  then  saw,  that  the  professor 
had  taken  his.  The  coats  were  exchanged  and  the  professor  found 
his  lost  keys  in  his  own  overcoat  pocket.  They  finally  went 
away,  but  before  doing  so  both  became  engaged,  the  professor 
to  (mit)  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  the  assessor  to  a  friend  of 
hers,  who  was  on  a  visit. 

17.  1903.    Sen.  Matric.  Gen.  Course 

A  cow,  a  goat  and  a  sheep  went  hunting  in  company  with  the 
lion.  They  had  caught,  at  last,  a  very  large  stag.  The  Hon  divided 
it  and  said:  "  I  take  the  first  part,  because  I  am  the  lion,  the 
second  part  you  must  leave  to  me,  on  account  of  my  valour,  the 
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third  must  fall  to  my  share,  because  I  am  stronger  than  you,  and 
woe  to  him  who  touches  the  fourth. 

18.  1905.    Sen.  Matric. 

A  gentleman  went  into  a  shoe- store  and  said  to  the  merchant 
that  he  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  merchant  showed  him 
five  pairs.  The  gentleman  chose  one  and  then  asked  how  much 
it  cost?  The  merchant  answered  that  the  price  of  this  pair  was 
four  dollars.  The  gentleman  said  that  this  was  too  much,  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  house  and  always  came  to  him  and  that  he 
should  let  him  have  the  shoes  cheaper.  The  merchant  answered 
that  he  could  not  give  him  the  shoes  any  cheaper;  that  he  had  to 
live  from  his  friends  since  his  enemies  did  not  come  into  his  shop. 

19.  1906.    Sen.  Matric. 

a.  There  are  several  villages  on  this  river.  We  live  in  the 
largest  one  for  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  has  the  best  streets. 

h.  I  do  not  believe  every  story  I  hear,  but  this  is  a  true  one; 
my  brother  told  it  to  me  yesterday. 

c.  The  largest  University  in  Germany  is  in  Berlin;  it  has  more 
than  seven  thousand  students. 

d.  My  sister  lives  in  town,  and  we  visit  her  every  year.  Then 
we  often  go  with  her  to  the  country. 

e.  Who  is  that  man,  and  why  is  he  standing  there?  He  is  a 
man  who  does  everything  for  his  friends  and  expects  (erlDarten) 
nothing  from  them. 

An  officer  who  could  not  swim  fell  into  the  water.  A  soldier 
who  was  standing  near  saw  the  officer  fall  into  the  water,  jumped 
in  and  pulled  him  out.  The  officer  thanked  the  soldier  and  gave 
him  something.  Another  soldier  who  had  seen  this  asked: 
"  How  much  did  he  give  you?  "  The  soldier  opened  his  hand  and 
found  a  penny  in  it.  His  friend  said:  "  Well,  the  officer  knows 
best  how  much  his  life  is  worth." 

20.  1907.    Sen.  Matric  June 

There  was  once  a  cobbler  who  became  very  poor.  At  last  he 
had  nothing  left  but  a  little  leather  out  of  which  he  could  just 
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make  one  pair  of  shoes.  Before  he  went  to  bed  that  evening  he 
cut  out  the  shoes  so  that  he  could  begin  (with  the)  work  early  in 
the  morning.  When  he  got  up  in  the  morning  he  found  the  shoes 
all  ready. 

One  day  several  German  princes  were  sitting  together  and  talk- 
ing of  the  countries  which  they  governed  (regiereti).  Each  one 
praised  his  own  particularly.  One  said,  *'my  country  has  gold 
and  silver.  It  is  the  richest  of  all."  ''In  my  country,"  said 
another,  ''there  grows  the  best  wine."  "The  most  beautiful 
cities,"  cried  a  third  prince,  "are  in  mine  and  what  can  you  say 
in  praise  (say — to  the  praise)  of  your  country?"  he  asked  a 
prince  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  "  In  my  country,"  answered 
the  latter,  "  there  are  no  great  cities,  and  not  much  wine  grows 
there,  and  it  has  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  summer  I  can  sleep 
in  the  open  field  and  I  am  safe  with  all  my  subjects."  (Untertan, 
m.)  "Verily,"  cried  the  princes,  "  you  have  the  best  land." 

21.  1908.    Sen.  Matric.  June 

a. 

I.  Saturday,  June  27th  1908.  2.  Two  o'clock,  half  past  four. 
A  quarter  to  five.  3.  \  They  arrived  in  the  morning  and  went 
away  in  the  evening.  4.  We  want  a  five-cent  loaf  of  bread. 
5.  Our  sisters  have  bought  two  pairs  of  gloves,  three  pounds  of 
candy,  and  four  cups  of  tea.  6.  A  week  from  to-day  we  shall  go 
to  the  country  for  three  months. 

b. 

I  have  lived  in  Toronto  thirty-one  years.  At  least  it  will  be 
thirty-one  years  on  the  first  of  November.  Since  that  time  the 
city  has  become  very  large.  Then  there  were  only  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants  (@in)Dot)ncr)  now  there  are  over  two  hundred  thousand. 
Some  people  say  three  hundred  thousand.  There  are  still  three 
good  business  streets,  and  Spadina  Avenue  will  soon  be  a  fourth. 
Even  twenty  years  ago  there  were  many  private  houses  in  it; 
but  these  are  to  be  found  now  only  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  street. 
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22.  1909.    Sen.  Martric.  June 

a.  A  dog  had  stolen  a  piece  of  meat  and  wanted  to  swim 
across  the  river  with  it.  He  saw  his  image  in  the  water  and  took 
it  for  another  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat.  He  wanted  to  have  this 
also,  and  snapped  at  it;  but  in  a  moment  his  own  meat  had 
disappeared  in  the  water. 

h.  Yesterday  we  received  long  letters  from  our  nephews,  who 
are  at  present  in  the  city  whither  they  recently  returned.  They 
had  made  an  excursion  into  the  country,  where  they  saw  many 
things  that  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  days  what  they  wrote  about. 

23.  1903.    1.  Year 

A  gentleman  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  He  asked  the 
servant,  whether  his  master  was  at  home.  The  servant  answered 
his  master  had  gone  out.  "Can  I  see  your  mistress,"  continued 
the  gentleman.  "  My  mistress  has  also  gone  out,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Then  I  will  wait  for  your  master,  I  will  come  in  and 
sit  by  the  fire."  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  servant,  "but  the 
fire,  too,  has  gone  out." 

24.  1903.    I.  SuppL. 

Lafontaine  used  to  eat  an  apple  every  evening.  Once  he  was 
called  out  of  the  room  and  laid  his  apple  on  the  table.  During 
his  absence  a  good  friend  came  into  his  room,  saw  the  apple,  and 
ate  it.  When  Lafontaine  returned  and  did  not  find  his  apple 
he  cried  out  in  feigned  excitement  (crfiinftelter  Slufregung): 
"  What  has  become  of  the  apple  that  was  on  the  table?  I  had 
put  some  poison  in  it  for  rats."  "  Good  gracious,  I  am  poisoned!" 
cried  the  guest  frightened  to  death.  "  Send  quickly  for  a  doctor." 
"  Dear  friend,  "  said  the  poet  smiling,  "  Be  calm,  I  remember 
now  that  this  time  I  forgot  to  put  in  the  poison." 

25.  1905.  I. 

On  Good  Friday  the  city  looked  as  if  we  had  winter  again. 
In  the  morning  it  rained,  but,  as  the  air  became  colder,  snow 
began  to  fall.  Only  the  Httle  children  were  glad,  for  they  wanted 
to  fetch  out  their  sleighs  and  ride  upon  them.    But  at  the  end  of 
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April  such  hopes  do  not  last  long,  for  the  sun  comes  out  and  the 
snow  melts.  Now  the  leaves  are  appearing  and  summer  will 
soon  be  here. 

26.  1906.  I. 

I.   This  is  the  mildest  winter  we  have  had  in  many  years. 

2.  Do  you  know  whose  pen  is  lying  on  the  table?    It  is  mine. 

3.  We  are  going  to  the  station  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

4.  She  found  the  apples  in  the  house  and  put  them  into  a  little 
basket.  5.  We  should  Hke  to  travel  with  you  this  summer  but 
we  cannot. 

Jack  used  to  come  to  school  very  often  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late.  His  teacher  said  to  him  that  he  ought  to  rise  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  told  him  the  story  of  a  boy,  who  found  a  large 
purse  of  gold  on  the  street  early  one  morning.  "  Yes,  "  said 
Jack,  but  the  one  who  lost  it  must  have  risen  still  earlier." 
Do  you  think  that  Jack  arrived  in  good  time  after  this? 

27.  1906.    I.  SuppL. 

I.  Who  are  you?  Who  is  she?  Who  is  it?  It  is  I.  2.  Do 
you  know  the  girl's  brother?  I  have  never  seen  him.  3.  I  am 
living  in  a  little  house  by  the  river.  We  often  go  on  the  water 
in  a  boat.  4.  Let  us  go  home,  it  is  getting  late.  5.  What  time 
is  it?  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  to  eleven.  6.  That  is  a  beautiful  old 
house.  The  house  is  old  but  not  very  beautiful.  7.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  people  in  the  world.  8.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
name?  I  think  his  name  is  Schmidt.  9.  I  wish  a  room  that  is 
hght  but  not  too  large.  10.  Will  you  be  able  to  visit  us  this 
evening? 

28.  1907.  I. 

I.  He  will  come  at  a  quarter  after  ten  and  leave  again  at  half 
past  twelve.  2.  Nobody  went  to  the  concert  except  my  brother 
and  me.  3.  He  bought  some  apples  at  five  cents  a  pound. 
4.  Please  give  me  the  book  which  is  on  the  little  table.  5.  They 
might  not  have  gone  if  they  wished  to  see  us. 

One  day  a  wolf  met  a  dog  in  the  field.  "  How  do  you  do," 
said  the  wolf,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you!    How  fat  (fett)  you  are! 
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and  I  am  half  starved  (derJiuitQert).  How  does  that  happen?" 
"  Why,"  said  the  dog,  "  I  serve  (bienen)  a  good  master.  He 
always  gives  me  good  meat  and  fresh  milk."  "Is  that  it,"  said 
the  wolf.  "  Then  I  should  also  like  to  serve  such  a  master." 
"  Come  with  me,"  repHed  the  dog.  The  wolf  went  along,  but 
when  he  found  out  that  the  dog  sometimes  had  to  wear  (tragen) 
a  chain,  he  leaped  into  the  woods,  and  did  not  even  say  good-bye. 

29.  1907.    I.  SuppL. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  had  a 
page ,  of  whom  he  was  fond,  whose  mother  was  a  widow.  The 
page  wished  to  support  (unterftii^en)  his  mother,  but  had  little 
money.  One  night  he  fell  asleep  in  the  anteroom  on  guard 
(auf  SBac^e).  When  the  King  could  not  sleep,  he  rang  the  bell, 
but  received  no  answer.  Then  he  rose,  opened  the  door,  and 
found  the  boy  asleep.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  waking  him, 
he  noticed  a  letter  in  his  pocket.  The  King  read  the  letter  which 
was  from  the  old  mother,  thanking  her  boy  for  the  money  he  had 
sent.  Frederick  then  put  a  roll  of  money  in  the  page's  pocket, 
and  returning  to  his  room  rang  again.  This  time  the  page  awoke, 
and  finding  the  money  in  his  pocket  was  frightened.  The  King 
smiled,  and  told  the  young  boy  to  send  it  to  his  mother.  Do  you 
think  the  boy's  mother  was  glad  to  get  the  money? 

30.  1908.  I. 

a. 

I.  At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  home  yesterday?  2.  When 
did  the  concert  begin?  3.  Why  did  you  not  shut  the  door? 
4.  I  cannot  write  with  a  hard  pen.  5.  Learned  (gele^rt)  people 
are  not  always  the  wisest  people.  6.  Whose  horses  and  carriages 
are  being  sold  now?  7.  Had  he  not  been  praised  by  his  teacher. 
8.  He  could  have  done  it,  but  he  did  not  want  to  do  it. 

h. 

An  old  man  had  been  cutting  wood  in  a  forest  and  was  carrying 
it  to  his  cottage.    The  way  was  long  and  he  was  weak.  When 
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he  was  tired  he  threw  down  his  load  and  entreated  (the)  death  to 
dehver  him  from  his  troubles.  In  a  moment  the  latter  stood 
before  him  and  asked  him  what  he  desired.  I  desire  nothing, 
replied  the  old  man,  frightened;  but  be  so  kind  as  to  lift  that 
load  again  on  my  back. 

31.  1908.    I.  SuppL. 

James  is  five  years  old  and  his  little  dog  is  five  years  old  too. 
The  boy  loves  his  little  dog.  and  the  dog  is  very  fond  of  the  boy. 
Often  both  sit  and  eat  from  one  piece  of  bread  and  butter;  first 
the  dog  takes  a  bite,  then  James.  Now  the  boy  is  six  years  old 
and  the  dog  is  the  same  age.  The  boy  will  have  to  go  to  school 
but  the  little  dog  does  not  need  to  go.  "  Ah,"  I  hear  someone 
sigh  (feufjen),  "  how  I  wish  I  were  a  dog."  But  the  dog  sighs, 
"  I  wish  I  were  a  boy."  In  the  morning  the  little  animal  accom- 
panies his  best  friend  to  school.  Then  he  lies  down  in  front  of 
the  schoolhouse  and  nothing  drives  him  away  (dertretben).  At 
last  school  is  over,  the  little  dog  which  has  been  waiting  for  his 
Httle  master  sees  him,  and  what  joy!  They  go  home  with  each 
other,  and  together  they  eat  and  play.  So  the  little  dog  does 
every  day  and  will  do  year  after  year.    He  is  a  good  loyal  friend. 

32.  1909.  I. 

I.  I  am  going  home  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  at  home. 
2.  Will  you  not  visit  me  to-morrow  at  g  o'clock  3.  When  you 
have  eaten  your  dinner,  go  and  sit  down  beside  your  father. 
4.  Do  you  like  apples?  5.  Yes,  very  much  but  I  prefer  oranges. 
(5lpfelftnc,  /.)  6.  I  was  to  go  but  I  could  not.  7.  Please  give 
me  a  Kttle  water.  8.  How  did  you  know  that  I  wanted  to  see 
him?  9.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  you.  10.  I  was 
very  tired  this  morning  when  I  got  up,  and  was  not  able  to  work 
at  all  the  whole  forenoon.  About  2.15  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
I  went  out  in  the  sunshine,  walked  up  and  down  for  nearly  an 
hour,  came  back  to  my  room  and  could  work  splendidly. 


33.  1903.  II. 

A  man  was  riding  home  on  his  ass  and  his  son  was  walking  by 
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his  side.  Then  there  came  a  wanderer  and  said:  "  That  is  not 
right,  old  man,  that  you  are  ridmg  and  let  your  son  go  on  foot, 
you  are  stronger  than  he."  Thereupon  the  father  dismounted 
and  let  the  son  ride.  Soon  after  there  came  again  a  wanderer 
and  said  to  the  boy:  "  You  ought  not  to  ride,  you  have  younger 
legs  than  your  father."  Then  both  mounted.  After  a  Httle 
while  they  met  a  third  wanderer  who  said:  "  What  a  folly,  two 
men  on  one  beast!  "  They  dismounted  and  walked,  the  father 
to  the  right  and  the  son  to  the  left  of  the  ass.  Seeing  that  this 
did  not  please  the  people  either,  they  at  last  carried  the  animal. 

Two  young  men  were  taking  a  walk  into  the  country;  these 
two  young  men  Hved  in  a  large  city;  they  were  the  sons  of  a 
rich  merchant  and  thought  they  were  very  witty.  They  saw  an 
old  man  whose  hair  was  quite  gray.  One  of  them  asked  him 
sneeringly  whether  there  was  already  snow  lying  on  the  mountains. 
It  must  be  so,  said  the  peasant,  for  I  see  the  oxen  have  already 
come  from  the  mountains  into  the  lowland. 

34.  1903.    II.  SuppL. 

A  young  man  was  walking  along  a  dusty  road.  A  man  in  a 
carriage  caught  up  to  him  and  the  young  man  thought  he  would 
like  to  ride  too.  So  he  greeted  the  stranger  politely,  stepped 
up  to  the  carriage  and  said,  "  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  kindly  take  my  coat  along  as  far  as  the  next 
town."  "  I  shall  do  that  very  willingly,"  said  the  man,  "  but 
how  will  you  get  it  again?  "  "  Oh,  if  the  coat  should  give  you 
any  trouble,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  inside 
of  it."    "  The  man  smiled  and.opened  the  carriage  door. 

35.  1904.  II. 

In  this  country  there  are  four  seasons;  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter.  The  warm  days  come  in  the  spring,  and  the  hot 
weather  in  summer.  The  beautiful  seasons  with  us  are  spring 
and  autumn.  In  hot  countries  there  are  two  seasons,  a  wet  and 
a  dry.  In  cold  there  are  a  cold  season  and  a  warm  season,  a 
light  one  and  a  dark.    The  light  season  is  a  long  summer  day. 
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the  dark  one  is  a  long  winter  night.  In  Germany  the  beautiful 
month  is  May.  In  May  the  German  likes  to  take  long  journeys 
into  the  country. 

36.  1905.  II. 

A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well.  At  this  well  there  were  two  pails. 
When  the  one  was  above,  the  other  was  below.  The  fox  seated 
himself  in  the  pail  that  was  below;  but,  naturally,  could  not  get 
alone  out  of  the  well.  Then  the  wolf  came  to  the  well  and  wanted 
to  drink;  for  it  was  a  hot  day.  When  he  saw  the  fox,  he  asked 
him,  what  he  was  doing  there.  The  fox  replied :  It  is  very  beauti- 
ful here,  one  has  water  to  drink  and  can  have  the  finest  fish. 
Just  seat  yourself  in  the  pail  there  above  and  come  down.  The 
stupid  wolf  jumped  quickly  into  the  pail  and  went  down;  but, 
because  the  fox  was  lighter  than  the  wolf,  the  former  went  up, 
when  the  latter  went  down.  Thus  the  fox  saved  himself.  But 
how  the  wolf  came  up  again  is  not  known. 

37.  1905.    II.  SuppL. 

In  a  small  town  each  knows  the  other,  but  in  the  great  city  one 
may  remain  a  stranger  his  whole  life  long.  Of  the  thousands  that 
hurry  past  him,  none  notices  him,  and  none  knows  that  he  is  a 
stranger.  And  yet  each  home  in  the  great  city  has  its  family, 
and  each  family  its  neighbours  and  acquaintances  who  form  a 
circle.  Each  member  of  the  circle  tells  good  or  ill  of  every  other, 
just  as  in  a  small  town.  The  only  difference  is,  perhaps,  that 
there  are  more  circles,  and  each  circle  is  cut  off  from  all  the  rest. 
It  is  like  a  city  garden,  round  which  runs  a  high  waU,  and  which 
is  seldom  seen  by  the  passerby. 

38.  1906.  II. 

A  ship  was  being  pulled  up  the  river  to  Heidelberg.  Heidelberg 
Hes  on  the  Neckar.  Then  there  came  a  young  journeyman 
(^anblnerfgburfc^e)  with  a  heavy  knapsack  (j^eKeifen)  on  his  back 
who  said  to  the  boatman  (©c^tffer):  ''May  I  ride  in  the  boat? 
and  how  much  must  I  pay?"    The  boatman,  who  was  a  merry 
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fellow,  said:  "you  must  pay  a  mark,  if  you  want  to  ride  in  the 
boat.  But  if  you  help  pull  you  need  to  pay  only  half  a  mark. 
The  knapsack  you  can  throw  into  the  boat."  The  journeyman 
thought  he  would  gain  fifty  pfennig,  if  he  helped  to  pull.  He 
threw  therefore  his  knapsack  into  the  boat,  seized  (ergreifen)  one 
of  the  ropes  (^d\),  with  which  the  boat  was  being  pulled,  and 
pulled  as  hard  as  he  could.  We  shall  arrive  sooner  in  Heidelberg 
if  I  am  not  lazy,  he  thought.  In  Heidelberg  he  paid  his  fifty 
pfennig  and  merrily  went  his  way. 

39.  1906.    II.  SuppL. 

A  tailor  once  had  an  apprentice,  whom  he  always  treated  (6c= 
{)anbeln)  well.  But  his  wife  would  hardly  give  the  boy  enough  to 
eat.  One  day  the  boy  told  his  master  that  he  believed  he  was 
getting  blind:  "for,"  said  he,  "  I  can  hardly  see  the  butter  on  my 
bread."  The  tailor  was  angry  and  said  to  his  wife:  "  The  boy 
shall  have  as  much  butter  as  he  wants;  give  him  some  cheese 
(^(ife)  sometim.es,  too."  A  few  days  later  he  asked:  "  Well 
my  boy,  can  you  see  better  now?  "  "  O,  yes,"  answered  the 
apprentice,  "  When  I  get  a  piece  of  cheese,  I  can  see  the  bread 
through  it." 

40.  1907.  II. 

A  stupid  shepherd  went  to  a  goldsmith,  who  thought  the  man 
had  a  large  lump  of  gold,  because  he  asked  how  much  a  lump  of 
such  and  such  a  size  (translate:  a  so  and  so  large  lump)  would  be 
worth.  And  so  the  goldsmith  entertained  him  splendidly  for  he 
wanted  to  make  him  pliant.  At  last  he  asked:  Where  did  you 
find  the  lump?  Then  the  shepherd  answered:  I  have  not  yet 
found  any,  but  I  hope  to  find  one  soon. 

Two  frogs  were  still  inhabiting  a  swamp,  when  it  dried  up  in 
the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  they  had  to  wander  away. 
A  well  to  which  they  came,  had  still  a  little  water  in  it.  The 
younger  frog  asked  whether  they  should  not  jump  in.  "  No," 
cried  the  elder  one,  "  Do  you  think  that  we  could  jump  out  again 
if  the  water  dried  up  here  too?  " 
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41.  1907.    II.  SuPPL. 

I  asked  the  lad:  "  What  is  your  father's  name?  "  "  Our  father's 
name  is  Hiihnchen,"  was  the  answer.  "  Where  does  he  live?  " 
"  He  lives  in  this  house  three  stairs  up."  "  I  should  hke  to  visit 
him,"  said  I,  while  I  stroked  the  boy's  fair  head  (53Ionbfopf). 
"  Yes,  he  is  at  home,"  was  the  answer  and  now  both  children  ran 
quickly  ahead  of  me  and  pattered  (flappern)  hastily  up  the 
stairs  on  their  little  legs  to  announce  my  arrival.  I  followed 
slowly,  and  as  I  arrived  above,  I  found  the  door  already  open 
and  Hiihnchen  awaiting  me.  It  was  dark  and  he  did  not  recog- 
nize me.  "  Pray,  step  in,"  said  he,  while  he  pushed  open  a  second 
door,  "with  whom  do  I  speak?  "  I  did  not  answer,  but  stepped 
into  the  room  and  looked  at  him. 

42.  1908.  II. 

Aesop  was  once  entering  a  little  town  when  on  the  way  he  met 
a  traveller,  who  greeted  him  and  asked  him:  "  How  long  must  I 
walk  until  I  reach  (erretc^en)  that  village  that  we  see  in  the 
distance?  "  "  Walk,"  answered  Aesop.  "  Of  course  I  know  I 
must  walk,"  repHed  the  traveller,  "  to  get  there,  but  I  beg  you  to 
tell  me  in  what  time  I  shall  get  there."  "  Walk,"  repeated 
Aesop.  The  traveller  went  on.  After  some  minutes  Aesop 
cried  out:  "  Stop!  a  word!  you  will  get  there  in  two  hours." 
The  traveller  turned  around  (ftd^  umlDenben)  and  asked  him 
how  he  knew  that,  and  why  he  had  not  told  him  before.  Aesop 
answered:  "  How  could  I  before  I  saw  your  pace?  (®ang.)" 

43.  1908-9.    II.  SuppL.  Jan. 

None  of  the  presents  were  placed  on  the  tree,  for  that  is  not 
the  fashion  in  Germany.  Each  little  gift  had  been  tied  up  in 
paper  and  marked  with  the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

When  everything  was  ready,  there  was  a  moment  of  quiet  while 
the  candles  were  being  lighted.  Then  Bertha's  father  began 
to  give  out  the  presents,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  laughing 
and  joking  as  the  bundles  were  opened. 
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44.  1908.    II.  SuppL. 

A  boy  had  been  sent  to  take  care  of  a  flock  of  goats.  So  de- 
lighted was  he  with  his  play,  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  goats. 
A  few  of  them  strayed  away  and  the  boy  did  not  think  of  his 
duty  until  the  dew  began  to  fall.  He  knew  that  the  goats  were 
due  at  his  master's  an  hour  ago  and  his  master  would  wonder  what 
had  detained  him.  He  blew  his  horn  loudly,  and  all  the  goats 
came  but  one.  So  he  got  up  on  the  hill  to  get  a  broader  view  and 
saw  the  stray  goat  caught  in  a  thicket.  "Ah!  I  must  rescue  it,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

45.  1909.  II. 

1.  A  sick  man  was  asked  why  he  did  not  send  for  a  physician. 
He  answered:  Because  I  have  no  mind  to  die  yet  (fd^on). 

2.  An  Irishman  met  another,  who  wanted  to  know,  what  had 
become  of  their  old  friend  John.  Alas,  (ad^)  replied  he,  our  poor 
friend  was  to  be  hanged  (^iingen)  but  he  saved  his  life  by  (baburd^ 
bafe)  dying  in  prison  (©efangtii^,  n.) 

3.  An  alderman  (9^atg{)err)  of  London,  once  requested  an 
author  ((Sd^riftfteller)  to  write  a  speech  (D^ebe,  /.)  for  him,  which 
he  was  to  deliver  (fyalUn).  I  must  first  dine  with  you,  repHed  he, 
that  I  may  know  what  sort  of  words  will  fit  (paffen  filr)  it. 

4.  A  village  blacksmith  (©d^mieb)  killed  a  man  and  was  con- 
demned (toerurtcilen)  to  death.  Some  of  the  peasants  begged 
the  judge  (D^ic^ter)  to  pardon  (kgnabtgen)  him,  because  they 
needed  him.  But  the  judge  said:  How  can  I  execute  (Dollftref^ 
fen)  the  judgment  (Urteil,  n.)  A  labourer  said:  Sir,  there  are 
two  weavers  (SBeber)  in  the  village,  and  for  such  a  small  place 
(Ort/  m.)  one  is  enough,  hang  the  other! 

46.  1903.    HI.  &  IV. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  mother  and  her 
Httle  boy  sat  at  the  door  of  their  cottage,  talking  about  the  Great 
Stone  Face.  They  had  but  to  Hft  their  eyes,  and  there  it  was 
plainly  to  be  seen,  though  miles  away,  with  the  sunshine  brighten- 
ing all  its  features. 

And  what  was  the  Great  Stone  Face? 

Embosomed  amongst  a  family  of  lofty  mountains,  there  was  a 
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valley  so  spacious  that  it  contained  many  thousand  inhabitants. 
Some  of  these  good  people  dwelt  in  log  huts,  with  the  black 
forest  all  around  them,  on  the  steep  hillsides.  Others  had  their 
homes  in  comfortable  farmhouses,  and  cultivated  the  rich  soil  in 
the  valley.  Others,  again,  lived  in  villages.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  valley,  in  short,  were  numerous,  and  of  many  modes  of 
life.  But  all  of  them,  grown  people  and  children,  knew  the  Great 
Stone  Face,  although  some  could  see  it  better  than  many  of  their 
neighbours. 

47.  1903.    III.  &  IV.  SuppL. 

a.  Two  monks  were  walking  in  the  convent  garden.  One  of 
them  said:  "  I  do  not  understand  how  people  can  quarrel!  How 
do  they  manage  it?  "  It  is  very  simple,"  answered  the  other, 
"we  will  have  a  quarrel.  Here  is  a  pebble;  I  will  say  that  it 
belongs  to  me,  you  must  say  that  it  is  yours,  and  then  we  shall 
quarrel."  With  these  words  he  picked  up  a  pebble  and  said: 
"  This  stone  is  mine."  "  Of  course  it  is  yours,  if  you  say  so," 
answered  his  friend.  The  other  laughed  and  said:  I  see  that 
you  really  cannot  understand  how  people  can  quarrel." 

h.  A  Polish  King  disappeared  from  his  court  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  At  last  his  courtiers  discovered  him  in  the  market 
place  disguised  as  a  porter.  They  were  dismayed  at  his  occupa- 
tion, but  he  said:  "  I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life.  It  is 
far  easier  to  be  a  porter  than  a  King.  I  enjoy  my  meals,  I  sleep 
well,  I  have  no  troubles.  Go  back  and  choose  another  King; 
I  prefer  this  life. 

48.  1904.    HI  &  IV. 

Lessing  wrote  the  comedy,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  about  the 
year  1767.  In  it  there  is  a  servant.  Just,  who  is  very  faithful  to 
his  master.  When  the  Master,  Major  von  Tellheim,  determined 
to  dismiss  the  man,  the  latter  told  the  folloWing  story:  As  you 
know  I  am  not  very  fond  of  dogs,  but  I  have  a  very  faithful 
poodle  that  I  got  in  a  curious  way.  I  was  going  along  the  river 
one  evening  in  the  dark  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  baby  cry. 
I  climbed  down  the  bank,  but  instead  of  drawing  a  child  out  of  the 
water,  I  found  a  wretched  poodle  almost  drowned.    I  pulled  it 
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out  and  then,  went  my  way.  To  my  surprise  the  poodle  would 
follow  me  and,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  it  would  not  be  driven  off, 
but  followed  me  home.  Now,  my  dear  master,  I  am  like  that 
dog  and  you  cannot  drive  me  away,  no  matter  how  much  you 
may  wish  to  do  so. 

49.  1904.    III.  &  IV. 

Schiller  was  about  six  months  in  writing  the  tragedy,  "  The 
Braut  von  Messina,"  namely,  from  August  1802  to  January  1803. 
In  it  he  tells  the  story  of  the  terrible  hate  of  two  brothers  which 
at  last  destroys  the  house  to  which  they  belong.  Not  knowing 
their  sister,  they  each  fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful  girl  and  Don 
Cesar  kills  his  brother  when  he  finds  Isabella  in  his  arms.  He  is 
of  course  horrified  when  he  finds  that  Isabella  is  his  sister,  and  to 
make  reparation  to  the  spirit  of  his  brother  he  stabs  himself  to 
death. 

50.  1905.    III.  &  IV. 

In  the  fourth  canto  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea  the  mother  looks 
for  the  son  in  all  his  favorite  places,  on  the  bench  before  the  house, 
in  the  stable,  in  the  garden,  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  fields,  and 
finally  finds  him  on  the  hill  behind  the  garden.  Coming  up 
behind  him  she  notices  that  he  is  sad.  He  tries  to  conceal  it 
from  his  mother  but  she  sees  his  tears  and  asks  him  the  cause. 
He  tells  her  that  he  wishes  to  enter  the  army  in  order  to  protect 
the  fatherland  from  the  terrible  enemy.  She  can  scarcely  believe 
his  words  and  will  not  hear  of  any  such  decision.  He  replies  that 
he  is  quite  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  especially  as  he  gets  nothing 
but  blame  from  his  father.  The  mother  guesses  at  once  that  the 
girl  is  the  cause  and  advises  him  to  go  back  with  her  and  speak 
kindly  with  the  father.    This  Herman  decided  to  do. 

51.  1905.    III.  &  IV.  SuppL. 
Dear  Fred, 

September  is  here  again.  That  means  that  the  summer  is 
nearly  ended  and  that  we  must,  in  a  few  days,  return  to  the  city. 
Where  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  during  the 
past  three  months?   Your  holidays  can  hardly  have  been  more 
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delightful  for  you  than  ours  have  been  for  us.  You  cannot 
picture  to  yourself  a  more  beautiful  village  than  this.  It  lies  in  a 
valley,  through  which  flows  a  stream  large  enough  to  drive  the 
village  mill.  If  you  are  fond  of  fishing,  you  may,  too,  follow  it 
up  a  few  miles  into  the  hills  and  find  the  home  of  the  leaping  trout. 
The  hills  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  are  high 
enough  to  give  a  wide  view  with  fertile  fields,  from  which  the 
grain  has  just  been  cut  and  gathered  into  barns.  But  why  should 
I  begin  to  describe  to  you  the  beauty  of  this  place,  when  I  have 
no  time  to  write  a  long  letter?  Besides,  you  would  hardly  believe 
me  without  seeing  it  yourself.  To  convince  you  that  I  am  telling 
you  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  will  invite  you  to  visit  me  here 
next  summer.  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  busy  man.  But 
begin  during  the  winter  to  make  your  plans,  and  come  prepared 
to  spend  at  least  a  fortnight  with  me.  For  the  present,  remember 
me  most  kindly  to  all  your  family. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Z.  B. 

52.  1906.    III.  &  IV. 

Eulenspiegel  was  one  day  walking  on  a  country  road.  There 
he  was  overtaken  (etnt)oIen)  by  a  carriage.  The  coachman 
asked  him,  whether  he  still  could  get  into  the  town  before  evening. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  "  if  you  drive  slowly."  The  coachman 
thought  the  man  was  a  fool  and  drove  still  faster.  But  the  road 
was  bad  and  from  the  fast  driving  a  wheel  broke.  Soon  Eulen- 
spiegel overtook  the  carriage  and  said  to  the  coachman:  "  Was 
I  not  right?  " 

Once  when  Bismarck  was  indisposed  he  sent  for  a  young  physi- 
cian who  had  been  recommended  to  him.  The  physician  came  and 
began  to  question' him  closely  (au^fragen).  At  first  Bismarck  an- 
swered the  questions  very  politely,  but  finally  he  lost  patience  and 
said:  "  Doctor,  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  cure  me,  and 
not  question  me  closely."  "  Very  well,"  said  the  physician, 
"  if  you  want  to  be  cured  without  being  questioned  closely,  send 
for  a  veterinary  surgeon  (Sierar^t)  ".  The  answer  pleased  the 
great  statesman  so  well,  that  he  made  him  his  physician  in  ordinary 
(Scibarjt). 
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53.  1906.    III.  &  IV.  SuppL. 

Once  upon  a  time,  while  fairies  still  lingered  in  the  forests  of 
Merry  England,  a  great  queen  named  Gloriana  reigned  over 
Fairyland.  The  people  over  whom  she  ruled  were  not  tiny 
creatures  like  Oberon  and  Titania,  but  brave  knights  who  went 
out  from  her  court  to  help  those  in  trouble. 

Now  there  lived  at  this  time  a  king  and  queen  whose  domin- 
ions stretched  from  east  to  west,  and  who  had  once  held  all  in  the 
world  in  subjection.  But  a  cruel  enemy  had  arisen  against  them, 
and  destroyed  their  rich  lands,  and  killed  the  inhabitants,  and 
forced  the  king  and  the  queen  to  take  refuge  in  a  strong  castle, 
guarded  by  a  mighty  wall  of  brass.  This  enemy  was  no  other  than 
a  huge  and  fearful  dragon.  From  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
knights  came  to  fight  the  beast,  but  only  those  whose  faith  was 
strong  and  conscience  clear  could  prevail,  and  thus  knight  after 
knight  fell  before  the  dragon,  who  grew  stronger  and  more  cruel 
every  day. 

The  king  and  queen  had  one  child,  a  daughter  whose  name  was 
Una.  She  loved  her  parents  dearly,  and  hearing  of  the  knights 
of  queen  Gloriana,  she  resolved  to  go  to  the  Fairie  Court  and 
pray  for  assistance  for  her  parents  who  had  now  been  for  years 
prisoners,  and  were  in  great  distress.  She  set  out  upon  her  journey 
dressed  in  a  long  black  robe  covered  by  a  deep  veil;  she  rode  an 
ass  as  white  as  snow,  and  led  by  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb,  a 
symbol  of  innocence. 

54.  1907.    III.  &  IV. 

John  Sedley  sprang  out  of  his  chair  to  meet  his  wife,  who  ran 
to  him.  He  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  said,  with  a  hasty  voice: 
"We  are  ruined  Mary.  We  have  got  the  world  to  begin  over  again, 
dear.  It's  best  that  you  should  know  all,  and  at  once."  As  he 
spoke  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  almost  fell.  He  thought 
the  news  would  have  overpowered  his  wife —  his  wife  to  whom  he 
had  never  said  a  hard  word.  But  it  was  he  that  was  the  most 
moved,  sudden  as  the  shock  was  to  her  when  he  sank  back  into  his 
seat,  it  was  the  wife  that  took  the  office  of  consoler.  She  took  his 
trembling  hand  and  kissed  it  and  put  it  around  her  neck,  she 
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called  him  her  John — her  dear  John  —  her  kind  old  man. 
She  poured  out  a  hundred  words  of  love  and  tenderness,  her 
faithful  voice  and  simple  caresses  wrought  his  sad  heart  up  to 
inexpressible  delight  and  anguish,  and  cheered  and  solaced  his 
overburdened  soul. 

55.  1907.    Ill  &  IV.  SuppL. 

a. 

I  have  read  in  some  books  of  travel  that  certain  tribes  of  Arabs 
(Hraber)  have  no  name  for  the  ocean,  and  that  when  they  came 
to  the  shore  for  the  first  time  they  asked  with  sadness,  "What,  is 
that  desert  of  water  more  beautiful  than  the  land?  "  And  in  the 
translations  of  German  stories  which  the  children  read  and  into 
which  I  occasionally  look  in  the  evening  when  they  are  gone  to 
bed —  for  I  like  to  know  what  interests  my  children —  I  find  that 
the  Germans,  who  do  not  live  near  the  sea,  tell  the  sweet  stories 
of  Undine  and  Melusina,  as  if  they  had  a  special  charm  for  them. 

h. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  already  of  the  old  Greeks  (ber  ®rtc(^§e) ; 
and  all  of  you,  as  you  grow  up,  will  hear  more  and  more  of  them. 
Those  of  you  who  are  boys  will,  perhaps,  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  reading  Greek  (griec^ifc^)  books;  and  the  girls,  though 
they  may  not  learn  Greek,  will  be  sure  to  come  across  a  great 
many  stories  taken  from  Greek  history,  and  to  see,  I  may  say  every 
day,  things  which  we  should  not  have  had  if  it  had  not  been  for 
those  old  Greeks.  They  made  their  language  so  beautiful,  that 
foreigners  used  it  instead  of  their  own,  and  at  last  Greek  became 
the  common  language  of  educated  people  all  over  the  old  world. 

56.  1908.    III.  &  IV. 

With  the  appearance  ((Srfd^einung)  of  this  comedy  began  a 
happy  period  in  Goldsmith's  life.  His  other  works  had  brought 
him  only  reputation  (9^u!)Tn,  m) ;  this  one  brought  him  ^500.  Of 
course  the  poet  could  not  keep  such  a  big  sum  about  him  very 
long.    Four-fifths  of  it  he  immediately  expended  on  (berioenben 
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an)  the  purchase  (Hnfauf,  m.)  and  furnishing  (Hugftattung,  /.) 
of  several  rooms;  with  the  rest,  he  seems  to  have  begun  a  series 
(9?eif)e,  /.)  of  entertainments  (UnterfialtuTig,  /.)  in  his  new  abode, 
which  were  perhaps  more  distinguished  (aug^eic^nen,  refl.)  by 
their  mirth  (grof)Ud^feit)  than  their  decorum  (Slnftatib,  m) 
at  which  the  host  would  sing  songs  or  dance  for  (ju)  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  guests.  Moreover,  Dr.  Goldsmith  himself  was  often 
invited  to  dinners  (^Dinerg),  and  so  ordered  a  new  splendid  suit 
(^tnjug,  m.)  that  he  might  appear  in  proper  guise. 

57.  1908.    IV.  SuppL. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the  coachman, 
to  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented,  they  addressed 
a  host  of  questions,  and  pronounced  him  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  more  than 
ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the  coachman,  who  wore 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  side  and  had  a  large  bunch  of  Christmas- 
greens  stuck  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  He  is  always  a 
personage  full  of  mighty  care  and  business,  but  he  is  particularly 
so  during  this  season  having  so  many  commissions  to  execute 
in  consequence  of  the  great  interchange  of  presents.  And  here, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  untravelled  readers, 
to  have  a  sketch  that  may  serve  as  a  general  representation  of 
this  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  functionaries,  who  have 
a  dress,  a  manner,  a  language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  prevalent  throughout  the  fraternity;  so  that,  whenever  an 
English  stage-coachman  may  be  seen,  he  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  any  other  craft  or  mystery. 

58.  1908.    III.  SuppL. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  when  a  postchaise  drove  up  to 
the  door.  A  young  gentleman  stepped  out,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  lamps  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  countenance  which  I  thought 
I  knew.  I  moved  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view,  when  his  eye 
caught  mine.  I  was  not  mistaken;  it  was  Frank  Bracebridge,  a 
good-humored  young  fellow,  with  whom  I  had  once  travelled 
on  the  continent.    Our  meeting  was  extremily  cordial,  for  the 
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countenance  of  an  old  fellow-traveller  always  brings  up  the 
recollection  of  a  thousand  pleasant  scenes,  odd  adventures,  and 
excellent  jokes.  To  discuss  all  these  in  a  transient  interview  at 
an  inn  was  impossible ;  and  finding  that  I  wag  not  pressed  for  time, 
and  was  merely  making  a  tour  of  observation,  he  insisted  that  I 
should  give  him  a  day  or  two  at  his  father's  country  seat,  to  which 
he  was  going,  to  pass  the  holidays,  and  which  lay  at  a  few  miles 
distance. 

59.  1909.    Ill  &  IV. 

Twenty  years  ago  that  pavement  (^flaftcr,  n.)  was  worn 
(au^Qctreten)  with  the  footsteps  of  a  mother  and  child,  who,  day 
by  day,  so  surely  as  the  morning  came,  presented  themselves  to 
the  prison-gate;  often  after  a  night  of  restless  misery  and  anxious 
thoughts,  were  they  there,  a  full  hour  too  soon  and  then  the  young 
mother  turned  meekly  (bemiitig)  away,  would  lead  the  child  to 
the  old  bridge,  and  raising  him  in  her  arms  to  show  him  the 
glistening  (glt^ern)  water,  tinted  (iibergotbet)  with  the  light  of 
the  morning's  sun,  that  the  river  presented  at  that  early  hour, 
endeavour  (|t(^  beinulf)eTT)  to  interest  his  thoughts  in  the  objects 
before  him.  But  she  would  quickly  set  him  down  and  hiding  her 
face  in  her  shawl,  give  vent  (freten  !Gouf  laffen)  to  the  tears  that 
blinded  her.  His  recollections  were  few  enough,  but  they  were 
all  of  one  kind,  all  connected  with  the  poverty  and  misery  of  his 
parents.  Hour  after  hour  had  he  sat  on  his  mother's  knee  and 
with  childish  sympathy  watched  the  tears  that  stole  down  her 
face,  and  then  crept  quietly  away  into  some  dark  corner,  and 
sobbed  himself  to  sleep." 

60.  1909.    III.  SuppL.  Jan. 

Toronto,  December  24th,  1908. 
a. 

Dear  friend, 

My  cousin  is  coming  to-morrow  and  will  remain  with  us  a  week 
or  ten  days.  You  remember  that  I  told  you  how  beautifully 
he  plays  the  violin.  We  shall  have  magnificent  music  to-morrow 
evening  after  dinner,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  and 
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bring  your  sister  with  you.  That  would  give  us  all  here  great 
pleasure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clara. 

b. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire,  is  a  very  fine  city. 
It  is  also  larger  than  any  other  city  in  Europe,  except  London. 
Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  second,  the  founder  (©riinbcr)  of 
Prussia's  greatness,  it  has  grown  very  rapidly.  When  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  made  German  Emperor  after  the  war  of  1870, 
Berlin  became  the  central  point  (9}JitteI)3unft)  not  only  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  but  also  of  the  whole  empire.  There  the 
Emperor  lives  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  there  the 
Reichstag  assembles  in  the  fine  building  that  has  been  erected 
in  the  Tiergarten.  The  University  of  Berlin  is  only  about  a 
century  old,  but  it  is  already  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  the  world. 

61.  1909.    IV.  SuppL.  Jan. 

a. 

Dear  Father, 

This  is  not  only  the  end  of  the  month,  but  also  of  the  old  year, 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of  work  in  our  office.  Consequently 
our  hoUday  will  be  short.  Indeed,  some  of  us  will  have  to  remain 
in  the  city  the  whole  time.  You  may  expect  me,  however,  this 
evening  by  the  train  which  arrives  about  a  quarter  to  ten.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  stay  longer  but  must  be  in  the  city  again 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Affectionally  yours, 

Alfred. 

b. 

If  a  man  ought  to  be  happy  anywhere  in  the  world,  surely  it 
is  here  in  our  own  country.  From  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the 
southern  boundary  to  the  far  northern  regions,  what  beauties 
of  nature  present  themselves  to  the  traveller!  On  one  side  we 
look  out  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  other,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  the  sight  loses  itself  over  the  waters  of  the  boundless 
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Pacific  {T)a^  ©title  50?eer).  Where  are  such  mountains,  rivers, 
and  lakes  to  be  found  as  ours?  Mighty  ships  sail  from  our  harbors 
to  Europe  and  to  Asia,  carrying  with  them  grain  (©etrcibe) 
and  other  products  ((Srjeugntffe)  of  our  fertile  fields,  and  bringing 
back  from  the  older  lands  a  thousand  things  that  we  require. 
As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  (@c^)i3elle)  of  the  New  Year,  the 
heart  of  every  Canadian  in  town  or  country  should  be  filled  with 
gratitude  and  joy. 

62.  1903.  Sen.  Matric.  Honours 

One  day  a  German  came  to  an  inn.  He  went  up  to  his  room 
and  immediately  returned  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  the  guest 
chamber.  A  Dutchman  came  in,  seated  himself  beside  our 
German  and  began  to  smoke  his  pipe  without  saying  a  word. 
After  some  time  the  Dutchman  turned  quietly  to  his  neighbour 
and  asked:  "  What  is  your  name?  "  The  other,  to  whom  the 
question  seemed  impolite,  did  not  answer,  and  the  Dutchman 
continued  to  smoke.  After  a  few  moments  he  repeated  his 
question,  and  the  German  being  vexed  and  not  wanting  to  be 
importuned  (beliiftigen)  any  further,  told  him  his  name.  "  Well 
Mr.  F.,"  said  the  Dutchman,  "  your  coat  is  burning."  "  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  that  sooner,"  asked  the  other.  "  In  our 
country,"  replied  the  neighbour,  "  it  is  not  customary  to  speak 
to  people  without  knowing  their  name." 

63.  1904.    Hon.  Matric. 

The  two  brothers  Frederick  and  Lewis  were  of  a  noble  family 
but  were  very  different  in  nature.  They  lived  in  an  old  castle  and 
decided  to  divide  the  land  into  two  equal  parts.  But  because 
of  their  quarrels  this  division  was  postponed  from  day  to  day  for 
fifteen  years.  They  led  a  quiet  life  at  their  castle,  riding  together 
into  the  fields  in  the  summer  >and  in  the  winter  into  the  forest. 
But  they  scarcely  ever  returned  home  together  for  they  would 
quarrel.  Then  Lewis'  face  would  grow  dark,  his  words  bitter, 
and  Frederick  would  answer  him  hotly.  This  happened  everyday 
and  there  was  no  peace. 

Lewis  had  determined  to  marry  Lina  Aspelbluh  but  Frederick 
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said  she  should  never  enter  his  house  and  again  there  was  a 
terrible  quarrel.  Finally  they  both  fell  in  love  with  the  neigh- 
bour's niece  who  had  already  been  married  for  ten  years.  So  it 
came  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  plans,  the  brothers  never  got  married 
and  that  the  old  family  of  Gemperlein  died  out  with  them. 

64.  1905.    Hon.  &  Scholarship  Matric. 

A  mason  in  an  Indian  city  had  an  elephant,  an  intelligent  and 
faithful  animal,  which  worked  for  his  master  from  morning  till 
evening.  Everybody  knew  and  liked  the  good  and  faithful 
animal.  The  children  gave  him  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  many  a 
workingman  shared  his  food  with  him.  Not  far  from  the  house, 
where  the  mason  worked,  was  the  shop  of  a  tailor,  who  also  liked 
the  animal  and  gave  him  all  kinds  of  sweets.  But  one  day,  as 
the  elephant,  as  usual,  put  his  trunk  through  the  window  of  the 
shop,  the  tailor  pricked  it  with  his  needle.  The  animal  was  angry, 
but  did  not  show  his  anger.  He  went  slowly  to  the  well  from 
which  he  fetched  water  every  day  for  his  master;  filled  his  trunk 
with  water,  and  on  his  way  back  squirted  the  water  over  the 
tailor  and  his  work. 

65.  1906.    Sen.  Matric  Hon. 

That  evening,  the  Black  Prince  and  his  father  walked  over  the 
battlefield,  where  French  and  English  men  lay  dead  together. 
They  came  to  a  spot  where  three  men  lay  dead  beside  three 
horses,  and  the  reins  of  the  three  horses  were  tied  together.  One 
of  the  three  was  an  old  man,  and  on  his  gray  head  was  a  crown. 
It  was  the  blind  old  King  of  Bohemia  who  had  come  to  fight  in 
the  French  army.  He  had  had  his  horse's  reins  fastened  to  those 
of  the  two  men  who  led  him,  one  on  each  side.  For  he  was  a 
valiant  old  king,  and  he  had  wished  to  ride  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  and  strike  were  it  but  one  good  blow.  But  he  had  been 
overpowered  and  slain,  and  his  two  guides  likewise. 

The  King  and  his  son  stood  and  looked  at  them,  sadly,  and  in 
silence.  The  old  man's  flag  lay  stretched  on  the  field  beside  him. 
On  the  flag  were  painted  three  ostrich  feathers  and  underneath 
were  the  German  words    Ich  dien,  I  serve". 
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The  King  of  England  picked  up  the  fallen  banner  and  gave 
it  to  his  son.  "  Let  this  be  your  Motto  henceforth,"  he  said; 
"  there  is  none  nobler  for  a  young  man."  And  the  Black  Prince 
took  the  flag.  And  what  is  still  better,  he  took  his  father's  words 
to  heart. 

66.  1906.    Sen.  Teach.,  Hon.  &  Schol.  Mat.  Ed.  Dep. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  rich  man,  who  had  many  fields 
and  a  beautiful  old  castle.  This  rich  man  had  an  only  son, 
whose  name  was  Hugo.  When  his  mother  died  Hugo  was  quite 
a  little  child  and  his  nurse  (SBiirterin)  took  care  of  him.  One 
fine  day  in  autumn  the  father  had  gone  out  hunting  and  the 
nurse  was  alone  at  home  with  the  little  boy.  When  the  child 
had  gone  to  sleep,  the  nurse  went  into  the  garden.  Meanwhile 
a  snake  (©(flange)  crept  through  the  open  window.  The  dog 
which  was  in  the  room  seized  the  snake,  but  it  bit  the  faithful 
dog  in  the  neck.  The  nurse  heard  the  dog  howl  and  ran  quickly 
into  the  house.  She  found  the  little  boy  in  his  cradle,  but  the 
dog  and  the  snake  lay  dead  beside  it. 

67.  1907.    Sen.  Teach.,  Hon.  &  Schol.  Matric. 

A, 

I.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  married  a  jealous  husband? 
I  should  be  cross  with  him.  2.  The  old  uncle  comes  on  a  visit 
to  his  niece,  and  he  promises  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  young 
doctor.  3.  The  young  wife  wishes  her  uncle  to  disguise  himself. 
Then  she  will  place  him  near  the  window  so  that  her  husband 
may  see  him.  4.  August  mixes  some  sugar  in  a  glass  of  water, 
and  frightens  his  wife,  for  she  thinks  he  is  going  to  take  poison. 

B. 

I.  Eckart  said  that  he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Americans 
because  they  had  made  a  tailor  president.  2.  The  father  con- 
fesses that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow  he  often  cried  because  his 
father  had  not  let  him  learn  another  craft.  3.  The  High-school- 
master is  very  angry  and  resolves  to  show  the  exercise  of  young 
Master  Engelmann  to  his  father.    4.  The  parents  are  not  at 
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home,  but  the  daughter  receives  the  young  man  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  and  asks  him  to  sit  down. 

C. 

I .  I  should  like  to  have  a  sofa  in  my  study  covered  with  blue 
cloth.  I  would  rather  have  a  great  many  books.  2.  Fat  Ezekiel 
would  not  believe  that  Peter  had  no  more  money.  Peter  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  3.  He  suddenly  noticed  that  someone  was 
walking  beside  him.  He  looked  round  and  behold!  it  was  the 
little  Glass -man.  4.  Peter  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  but  his 
stone  heart  did  not  prevent  his  limbs  from  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

D. 

I.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  cut 
his  hand?  2.  He  ought  to  have  studied  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  his  examination.  3.  All  the  birds  begin  to  sing  at  dawn. 
They  cease  to  sing  at  sunset.  4.  Not  having  read  the  book,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  contains. 

68.  1907.    Sen.  Matric.  Hon.  June. 

During  my  last  summer  holidays  a  friend  and  I  made  a  journey 
into  the  mountains.  At  first  we  intended  to  go  by  train,  but 
finally  we  decided  to  go  on  foot,  and  we  were  afterwards  very 
glad  that  we  had  done  so.  The  view  from  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains was  magnificent,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We  stayed 
away  about  three  weeks,  and  felt  ourselves  richly  rewarded 
(f)eIof)ncn)  for  our  trouble. 

The  famous  German  general  Moltke  relates  the  following  story: 
In  Pera  I  once  stepped  into  a  Turkish  coffee  house.  It  was  in  a 
little  garden  and  over  the  walls  one  could  see  far  out  across  the 
country  and  over  the  sea.  In  front  of  the  house  more  than  a 
hundred  men  were  sitting,  smoking  the  Turkish  waterpipe. 
All  were  listening  attentively  to  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  and  speaking  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  a 
famous  public  (dffentUc^)  storyteller  who  tells  all  kinds  of  stories. 
When  he  came  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story  he  stopped 
and  went  around  with  a  tin  cup  into  which  each  one  threw  a 
penny  in  order  to  purchase  for  himself  the  end  of  the  story. 
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69.  1908.    Hon.  &  Schol.  Matr.  Ed.  Dep. 

A, 

I.  The  second  brother  had  only  a  glass  heart.  2.  Do  you 
believe  the  silly  story  about  the  dream-beech?  3.  Do  you  know 
whether  he  has  gone  to  town?  4.  He  went  to  sleep  under  a  tree 
early  in  the  afternoon.  5.  The  prince  forgot  entirely  that  his 
right  hand  was  off.  6.  Do  you  know  how  a  comedy  ought  to 
end?  7.  Yes,  the  lovers  must  celebrate  their  marriage.  8.  And 
the  villian  of  the  story  must  not  go  unpunished.  9.  Did  Baumbach 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  such  an  ending?  10.  Cer- 
tainly, and  he  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  story,  hasn't  he? 
II.  The  tailor's  pleasant  dwelling  has  three  windows  and  two 
doors,  one  of  which  is  standing  open.  12.  Through  this  door 
we  can  see  into  the  dining-room  with  its  comfortable  chairs,  old 
fashioned  table,  and  large  sofa.  13.  Mr.  Eckart  is  sitting  at  the 
table  reading  the  newspaper,  and  before  him  is  a  glass  of  red  wine 
and  some  cake.  14.  His  wife  has  some  knitting  in  her  hand  and 
seems  to  be  very  sad  for  she  is  weeping  and  sighing.  15.  Yes, 
she  is  annoyed  with  her  husband  because  he  will  not  hear  of  a 
title  for  himself,  and  laughs  at  her.  16.  The  children  dreamed 
of  a  twig  that  grew  strong  and  put  forth  branches,  leaves,  and 
blossoms.  17.  The  boys  were  brave  fellows  and  glad  of  the 
adventure,  but  became  dizzy  when  they  began  to  ride  through 
the  air.  18.  The  old  King  told  the  soldier  that  he  was  to  tell  all 
he  knew  about  the  matter,  just  exactly  as  it  had  happened.  19. 
The  shower  will  not  pass  very  soon;  on  the  contrary  it  will 
probably  rain  all  day  and  perhaps  all  night  too.  20.  The  count 
had  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  suit  of  clothes  which  he  had  had  the 
tailor  make  for  him. 

B. 

The  physician  loved  his  young  and  charming  wife  very  tenderly 
but  the  real  truth  was  that  he  had  been  so  busy  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  time  to  show  the  gushing  little  woman  that  he  thought 
as  much  of  her  as  she  did  of  him.  Because  he  did  not  get  jealous 
she  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  he  did  not  care  for  her. 
So  she  became  unhappy  and  used  to  sigh  and  cry,  and  at  last  she 
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really  looked  ill.  That  worried  her  good  husband  and  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  uncle  asking  him  to  come  to  see  him  and  talk  over 
the  matter.  They  decided  to  make  the  wife  satisfied  by  a  simple 
test,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  completely. 

70.  1909.    Hon.  &  Schol.  Matr.  Ed.  Dept. 

A. 

I.  The  houses  of  most  old  towns  are  small  and  dark.  2.  The 
two  sons  of  the  wise  prince  are  young  and  foolish.  3.  That  little 
dog  is  carrying  his  master's  newspaper  in  his  mouth.  4.  The  big 
boy's  sister  can  run  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  himself.  5.  What 
kind  of  books  do  you  like  best?  A  history  or  a  novel?  6.  It  is 
about  twenty  minutes  to  five  by  my  watch  but  probably  I  am 
fast.  7.  He  was  quite  near  to  the  village  when  an  old  woman 
met  him  in  the  street.  8.  She  asked  him  where  he  was  going 
but  he  would  not  answer  her.  9.  The  beggar  asked  for  some 
money  but  did  not  get  any  because  I  had  left  my  purse  at  home. 
10.  Can  you  tell  me  the  story  of  the  boy  who  had  to  learn  to  write 
on  a  hot  summer  afternoon?  1 1 .  He  is  said  to  be  clever  and  she 
must  be  or  she  could  not  write  so  easily  and  so  well  as  she  does. 
12.  How  dare  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  where  your  book  is, 
when  I  can  see  it  in  your  coat-pocket!  13.  He  has  been  told 
often  enough  not  to  come  late  to  school  but  he  does  not  obey  his 
teacher.  14.  My  father  could  have  sold  the  house  last  autumn 
but  no  one  wants  to  buy  this  spring  because  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  earn  money  during  the  winter.  15.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  go  with  you  to-night  but  my  sister  has  just  arrived 
on  a  short  visit  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  her  so  soon.  16.  He 
was  here  the  day  before  yesterday  and  said  he  would  return 
either  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  probably  in  the  afternoon  or 
at  latest  in  the  evening.  17.  The  boys  would  have  to  sit  and 
work  for  another  hour  before  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
garden,  and  the  minutes  were  crawling  along  as  slowly  as  snails 
are  said  to  do.  18.  One  day  as  he  was  sitting  by  the  lake,  the 
fisherman  saw  a  woman's  hat  floating  on  the  water.  It  was  not 
as  large  as  the  "  merry  widow  hats  of  to-day,  though  broad 
enough.  It  belonged  to  a  lovely  girl  and  he  sighed  deeply  when  he 
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thought  of  her.  19.  The  old  shoemaker  sighed  too  soon  when 
he  was  telling  his  small  friend  the  story  of  his  life  and  how  he  had 
once  caught  a  fine  maiden  by  stuffing  up  the  keyhole  through 
which  she  had  come  into  his  shop.  But  he  took  care  not  to  let 
his  wife  hear  his  tale. 

B. 

Von  Hahn  had  only  been  a  week  in  the  town  but  had  already 
had  many  adventures.  Whenever  he  walked  down  the  street 
every  man  who  met  him  greeted  him  very  courteously  and  every 
boy  doffed  his  cap.  One  day  he  saw  a  number  of  servant  girls 
at  the  fountain  with  their  pails  getting  water  and  he  wanted  to 
ask  one  of  them  where  the  mayor  lived.  But  how  terrified  they 
were  when  he  spoke!  They  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  all 
except  an  old  woman  who  could  not  run  at  all.  Something 
strange  happened  every  day.  Finally  he  went  to  the  mayor  in 
hope  that  he  would  solve  the  riddle  for  him.  The  mayor  said  he 
must  first  answer  some  questions.  The  first  was  whether  he  usu- 
ally dressed  in  black,  the  second  if  he  had  ever  been  in  town 
before,  and  the  third,  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  history  of 
the  town.  These  questions  were  answered  to  the  mayor's  satis- 
faction and  then  he  explained  fully  and  completely  to  Hahn  why 
he  had  been  treated  thus.  How  heartily  they  laughed  at  all  the 
curious  coincidences,  as  you  doubtless  did  when  you  were  reading 
the  story  for  the  first  time. 

71.  1903.  I*. 

Last  summer  I  went  one  day  for  a  walk  in  the  mountains.  On 
the  slope  of  one  of  them  I  found  a  little  stream  running  merrily 
down  to  the  valley.  I  walked  along  its  side  and  noticed  that 
several  other  streams  joined  it  on  its  way.  When  I  reached  the 
valley,  the  brook  had  become  a  little  river  and  was  now  powerful 
enough  to  turn  a  large  wheel  in  a  mill  built  on  its  bank.  After 
passing  the  mill  the  river  hastened  on  to  the  next  village  whose 
steeple  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  I  followed  its  course  for 
many  miles,  until  at  last  I  reached  its  mouth.  On  my  way  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  that  the  water  of  rivers 
can  be  used  in  various  ways,  and  that  a  fine  river,  besides  being 
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useful,  affords  men  pleasures  of  all  sorts,  and  is  a  great  ornament 
to  the  district  through  which  it  flows. 

72.  1905.  I*. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  two  sisters  in  a  cottage  on  the  edge 
of  a  forest.  It  was  rather  a  lonely  place  in  some  ways,  though 
there  was  an  old  town  not  more  than  a  mile  off,  where  there  were 
plenty  of  friendly  people.  But  it  was  lonely  in  this  way,  that 
but  seldom  any  of  the  townsfolk  passed  near  the  cottage,  or 
cared  to  come  to  see  the  sisters,  even  though  they  were  good  and 
pretty  girls,  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  them. 

For  the  forest  had  a  bad  name.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
exactly,  but  there  it  was.  Even  in  the  bright  long  summer  days 
the  children  of  the  town  would  walk  twice  as  far  on  the  other 
side  to  gather  posies  or  the  pretty  wood-flowers  in  a  little  copse 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  forest  for  beauty,  rather  than  venture 
within  its  shade. 

73.  1906.  I*. 

William  Richard  Wagner,  for  that  was  his  full  name,  was  born 
in  Leipzig  in  the  year  1813,  which  is  as  important  in  the  history 
of  Germany  as  in  that  of  our  own  country.  His  father  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  his  mother  married  Ludwig  Geyer,  an 
actor  and  painter.  Later  on  the  family  removed  to  Dresden.  Here, 
and  afterwards  in  Leipzig,  Wagner  went  to  school  and  attended 
the  University.  He  did  not  like  playing  on  the  piano,  but  never- 
theless he  became  a  great  composer.  He  was  musical  director 
at  the  theatre  in  Magdeburg,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga,  but,  having 
many  debts,  he  fled  from  the  last  named  place  to  Paris.  Here 
he  suffered  extreme  poverty  and  wrote  two  operas —  "  Rienzi  " 
and  "  The  flying  Dutchman."  Returning  to  Germany  he  re- 
ceived a  position  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  which  he  had  to  give 
up  in  1849  because  of  his  share  in  the  revolution.  He  passed 
several  years  in  Zurich,  writing  essays,  poems,  and  operas.  On 
his  final  return  to  Germany,  he  found  a  patron  in  King  Ludwig  II 
of  Bavaria.  He  finally  built  the  celebrated  opera-house  at  Bay- 
reuth,  in  which  his  operas  are  still  performed.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  a  daughter  of  the  great  pianist 
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Liszt.  In  1883  he  died  at  Venice,  leaving  his  widow  and  one 
son,  Siegfried. 

74.  1907.  I*. 

I  once  went  a-hunting  with  the  late  (felig)  Grand-Duke  of 
Sachsen-Weimar;  he  had  made  a  bet  (SSette,  /.)  that  he  would 
not  miss  (berfet)Ien)  any  game  (SBilb,  n.)  he  met;  I  was  to  be 
witness  (3euge).  He  showed  me  the  spot  where  I  was  to  stand. 
As  we  were  lying-in- wait  (lauern)  there,  a  stag  came  past;  the 
Grand  Duke  took  aim  (anlegen);  suddenly  his  countenance  grew 
very  serious,  he  laid  his  gun  aside,  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  dog,  in  order  to  quiet  (berul^tgeii)  him,  and  remained  standing 
so,  while  the  splendid  creature  quietly  passed  by  him.  I  looked 
at  the  prince  astonished  that  he  had  not  shot;  he  said  :  "  Anyone 
who  could  harm  such  a  noble  animal,  would  not  deserve  to  be  a 
hunter.   I  at  least  have  too  much  feeling  to  do  so." 

75.  1908.  I*. 

a.  The  lion,  King  of  beasts,  once  send  the  bear  to  tell  Reynard 
the  fox  that  he  must  appear  at  court  to  defend  himself  because 
of  his  many  misdeeds.  The  bear  found  the  road  long  and  grew 
very  tired  before  he  came  to  the  fox's  dwelling.  He  knew  the 
sly  fellow  was  at  home  although  the  door  was  locked,  so  called 
out  to  him  to  be  sure  to  appear  on  the  morrow.  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  when  the  door  opened  soon  after  and  the  fox  came  out 
looking  very  sad  and  really  ill.  When  the  bear  learned  that 
honey  was  the  cause  of  his  illness  be  became  quite  excited  and 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  get  some,  for  as  everyone  knows, 
bears  are  very  fond  of  it.  Reynard  told  him  where  the  peasant 
lived  who  kept  the  bees  and  Bruin  rushed  away  to  get  some  — 
blows  instead  of  honey. 

h.  According  to  popular  legend  (iSoIf^fage)  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  is  not  dead  but  sitting  asleep  at  a  stone  table  in  a 
cave  in  the  mountain  upon  which  stood  his  favorite  castle.  His 
beard  has  grown  through  the  table  and  he  is  waiting  until  the 
ravens  cease  to  fly  about  the  hill.  When  that  time  comes  he  will 
awaken  and  come  forth  in  new  vigour  and  the  old  glory  of  the 
German  Empire  will  return  with  him. 
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76.  1903.  II*. 

In  Shakespeare's  youthful  days  the  Forest  of  Arden  was  close 
at  hand  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  often  wandered  in  it  and 
that  he  knew  it  well.  It  covered  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
Warwickshire,  extending  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Avon  six  or 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Stratford,  and  while  that  region  is  cleared 
now,  and  beautifully  cultivated,  and  sprinkled  with  trim  villages 
and  lovely  manors,  and  diversified  with  many  appellations,  the 
general  name  of  Arden  cleaves  to  it  still.  Many  of  its  great  trees, 
indeed,  sturdy  and  splendid  at  a  vast  age,  remain  to  indicate 
what  it  was;  and  if  you  stand  upon  the  hill  near  Beaudesert- 
church — where  once  the  banners  of  Peter  de  Montfort  floated 
from  his  battlements — and  gaze  over  the  adjacent  plains,  your 
eyes  will  rest  upon  one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes  in  all  the  deli- 
cious realm  that  environs  the  heart  of  England. 

77.  1905.  II*. 

Queen  Gotthild  wept  much  for  her  lord,  and  more  for  her  son, 
Childe  Horn,  who  would  not  now  ascend  his  father's  throne.  She 
clad  herself  in  mourning  garments,  the  meanest  she  could  find, 
and  went  to  dwell  in  a  cave,  where  she  prayed  night  and  day  for 
her  son,  that  he  might  be  preserved  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
at  whose  mercies  he  and  his  comrades  lay.  At  first  they  thought 
to  have  slain  him,  but  one  of  their  leaders  was  touched  by  his 
glorious  beauty,  and  so  he  said  to  the  boy,  "Horn,  you  are  a  fair 
stripling  and  a  bold,  and  when  you  come  to  years,  you  and  your 
band  here,  you  are  like  to  prove  too  many  for  us,  so  I  am  going  to 
put  you  all  in  a  boat  and  let  it  drift  out  to  sea  —  where  may  the 
gods  preserve  you,  or  send  you  to  the  bottom;  but,  for  all  our 
sakes,  you  cannot  remain  here," 

Then  they  led  the  boys  down  to  the  shore,  placed  them  in  a 
little  skiff,  and  pushed  it  off  from  the  land.  All  but  Horn  wrung 
their  hands  in  fear.  The  waves  rose  high,  and,  as  the  boat  was 
tossed  up  and  down,  the  lads  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  not 
knowing  whither  they  were  driven;  but  when  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  broke,  Horn  sprang  up  where  he  sat  in  the  forepart 
of  the  skiff,  crying,  "  I  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  I  see  the  grass 
growing  green —  we  are  at  the  land!  " 
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78.  1906.  II*. 

Among  the  most  interesting  German  plays  of  recent  years  is 
Gerhard  Hauptmann's  "  Poor  Henry,  a  German  Legend,"  which 
was  pubHshed  in  1902  and  acted  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year. 
He  calls  his  piece  "a  German  Legend"  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
court  epic  of  the  same  name  written  by  Hartman  von  Aue  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Indeed  Hartmann  himself  has  been  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  while  "Poor  Henry" 
is  called  Henry  von  Aue.  Another  change  made  by  the  modern 
playwright  is  that  of  giving  names  to  the  peasant-farmer,  his 
wife,  and  supposed  daughter,  who  are  called  Gottfried,  Brigitte 
and  Ottegebe,  while  in  the  older  poem  they  have  no  names  at  all. 
Yet  another  change  is  the  introduction  of  a  hermit.  Father  Bene- 
dict, whose  daughter  Ottegebe  is.  To  obtain  eternal  life  and 
forgiveness  for  himself  and  the  farmer's  wife,  his  partner  in  sin, 
he  suggests  to  Ottegebe  that  she  should  sacrifice  her  life  in  order 
to  cure  the  leprosy  (2lugfoi?,  m.)  of  poor  Henry.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  the  older  poem  is  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed,  for  in 
it  the  Holy  Spirit  suggests  to  the  "  trusty  wife,"  as  the  maid  is 
called,  that  she  should  make  the  sacrifice  out  of  love  to  her  lord. 
Love  to  him  is  her  motive  in  the  play  as  well  as  in  the  epic ;  and 
this  interest  is  exceedingly  well  handled  by  the  dramatist,  who  has 
put  into  his  drama  a  great  many  exceedingly  beautiful  lines. 

79.  1907.  II*. 

An  Indian  who  one  day  came  home  from  the  hunt  notices  that 
his  venison  (SSiIbbret,w.)  which  he  had  hung  up  in  a  tree  had  been 
stolen.  He  at  once  sets  out  to  follow  the  thief  through  the  woods. 
On  the  way  he  met  some  persons  whom  he  asked  if  they  had  not 
seen  a  little,  old,  white  man  with  a  short  gun.  They  answered 
"Yes"  and  the  Indian  assured  them  that  this  man  had  stolen  his 
venison.  They  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  give  such  an  exact 
description  of  a  person  whom  he  had  never  seen.  The  Indian 
answered:  "  1  know  that  the  thief  is  a  small  man  because  he  had 
to  get  some  stones  to  stand  on  when  he  took  down  the  venison. 
That  he  is  an  old  man  I  saw  by  his  short  steps,  and  that  he  is  a 
white  man  I  concluded  from  the  fact  that  he  turns  out  (augtoiirt^s 
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fefiren)  his  toes  when  he  walks,  which  an  Indian  never  does. 
His  gun  must  be  short  for  I  saw  where  it  had  scratched  the  back 
(9^inbe,/.)  when  it  leaned  against  the  tree. 

An  English  nobleman  became  acquainted  in  Basel  with  the 
famous  painter  Hans  Holbein,  and  advised  him  to  try  his  fortune 
in  England.  Not  long  afterwards  Holbein  set  out.  When  he 
reached  Frankfort,  as  he  had  no  money  he  went  to  the  first  painter 
of  the  city  and  asked  him  for  work.  The  painter  demanded  a 
proof  of  his  skill,  and  when  he  had  gone  out  Holbein  painted  a 
fly  on  the  brow  of  a  half  finished  head.  When  the  painter 
returned  he  tried  to  chase  the  fly  away  and  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  it  was  painted.  Holbein  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken 
his  leave  and  the  painter  sought  everywhere  for  him  in  vain. 
Arrived  in  London  Holbein  went  to  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  whom  Erasmus  had  recommended  him.  He  was  received 
very  kindly  by  the  Chancellor,  lived  in  his  house  and  painted 
many  admirable  pieces  for  him. 

80.  1908.  II*. 

The  first  Sunday,  in  particular,  their  behaviour  served  to  vex 
me.  I  had  desired  my  girls  the  preceding  night  to  be  dressed  early 
the  next  day;  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  church  a  good  while 
before  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  They  punctually  obeyed 
my  directions,  but  when  we  were  to  assemble  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast,  down  came  my  wife  and  daughters  dressed  out  in  all 
their  former  splendour.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  their  vanity; 
particularly  that  of  my  wife,  from  whom  I  expected  more  discre- 
tion (33erftanb).  Therefore  I  ordered  my  son,  with  an  important 
air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls  were  amazed  at  the  command, 
but  I  repeated  it  with  more  solemnity  than  before.  "  Surely, 
my  dear,  you  jest,"  cried  my  wife;  "  we  can  walk  it  perfectly 
well;  we  want  no  coach  to  carry  us  now."  —  You  mistake,  child," 
returned  I,  "we  do  want  a  coach;  for  if  we  walk  to  church  in  this 
trim,  the  very  children  in  the  parish  will  hoot  after  us." 

81.  1909.  II*. 
My  dear  Robert, 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  it  was  Tuesday  morning  — 
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we  left  the  large  Black  Forest-house  where  we  had  spent  the 
night,  and  marched  up  the  mountam  over  the  rocks,  and  heather, 
and  moss.  The  higher  we  ascended,  the  smaller  became  the 
trees.  After  a  three  hours'  march  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  3600  feet  above  the  village  of  Herrenwies.  There  we 
sat  down,  rested  ourselves,  and  looked  down  upon  the  smiling 
country  far  below  us.  What  a  grand  prospect!  At  our  feet  the 
beautiful  valley-of-the-Rhine  with  its  many  rich  villages  on  the 
plain  and  the  old  castles  on  the  mountain  tops.  And  opposite 
to  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Alsace,  once  a  part  of  our 
German  fatherland,  with  dear,  old  Strassburg,  "the  wondrously 
beautiful  city,"  so  near  and  so  clear  before  our  eyes,  that  we 
thought  we  could  see  the  French  soldiers  standing  about  the  city- 
gate. 

At  noon  we  left  the  summit  and  walked  down  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  on  a  narrow  footpath  through  fine  fir-woods 
to  the  famous  Mummel  Lake,  whose  jet-black  and  motionless 
water  surrounded  by  dark  firs  soon  gleamed  through  the  trees. 
How  many  pretty  stories  and  fairy-tales  the  peasant-people  here 
tell  of  Old-Mummel,  the  King  of  the  lake,  and  of  his  daughters,  the 
beautiful  Mummel-maids,  who  live  down  there  in  the  bottomless 
deep!  Near  the  brink  of  the  water  we  seated  ourselves  on  one  of 
the  numerous  fallen  tree-trunks  and  listened  to  our  friend  Victor, 
who  recited  Schnelzer's  well-known  ballad,  "  Fairy-tale  of  the 
Mummel-Lake." 

Our  friend  had  not  yet  finished  the  poem  when  all  at  once  the 
sky  above  us  was  covered  with  black  clouds;  the  thunder  rolled 
and  big  drops  fell.  We  started  up  and  in  the  heavy  rain  we 
dashed  through  the  woods  and  down  the  mountain.  Wet  to 
the  skin  we  arrived  two  hours  later  at  the  forester's  house. 
What  happened  there  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next  letter. 

In  the  meantime,  I  remain,  with  best  greetings. 

Your  old  friend, 

Emile. 

82.  1903.    III.  &  IV*. 

I  recall  to  mind  the  desire  of  my  childhood.  How  clearly  I 
understand  to-day  all  the  intense  wishes  of  those  early  years! 
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I  can  still  see  with  wonderful  vividness  a  doll  which,  when  I  was 
eight  years  old,  was  displayed  in  the  window  of  a  wretched  little 
shop.  Why  that  doll  pleased  me  I  have  no  idea.  I  was  very 
proud  of  being  a  boy.  I  despised  little  girls,  and  I  have  looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  (alas,  it  has  come!)  when 
a  prickly  white  beard  would  be  growing  on  my  chin.  I  played 
soldier,  and  in  order  to  obtain  food  for  my  hobby-horse  I  made 
ravages  among  the  plants  that  my  long-suffering  mother  tried 
to  cultivate  on  the  window-ledge.  That  was  certainly  a  manly 
amusement.    And  yet  I  longed  for  a  doll. 

In  Goethe's  first  literary  development  Shakespeare  had  yet 
no  place.  French  taste  was  the  prevailing  one  in  his  father's 
home,  and  even  in  his  early  student  years  at  Leipzig  Goethe  is 
still  under  this  influence.  Only  in  Strassburg,  where  Herder's 
mighty  stimulating  personality  opened  up  to  him  a  wealth  of  new 
impressions,  did  Shakespeare  step  forth  before  him  like  an  appari- 
tion from  another  world  and  irresistibly  attracted  his  attention. 
In  the  overpowering  force  of  this  impression  every  other  poetic 
form  vanished,  and  even  his  own  personality  was  lost.  "  The 
first  page  that  I  read  in  him,"  he  soon  after  confessed  with  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare,  ''made  me  for  my  whole  life  his  devoted 
adherent." 

83.  1904.  III*. 

What  the  poet  has  to  cultivate  above  all  things  is  love  and 
truth; — what  he  has  to' avoid,  like  poison,  is  the  fleeting  and 
the  false.  He  will  get  no  good  by  proposing  to  be  "in  earnest  at 
the  moment."  His  earnestness  must  be  innate  and  habitual; 
born  with  him  and  felt  to  be  his  most  precious  inheritance.  "I 
expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings,"  says 
Coleridge,  in  the  Preface  to  his  poems;  "  and  I  consider  myself 
as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been 
to  me  its  '  own  exceeding  great  reward; '  it  has  soothed  my 
afflictions;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has 
endeared  solitude;  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing 
to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and 
surrounds  me." 
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"  Poetry,"  says  Shelley,  lifts  the  veil  from  the  hidden 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes  familiar  objects  be  as  if  they  were 
not  familiar.  It  reproduces  all  that  it  represents;  and  the  imper- 
sonations clothed  in  its  Elysian  light  stand  thenceforward  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  once  contemplated  them,  as  memorials 
of  that  gentle  and  exalted  content  which  extends  itself  over  all 
thoughts  and  actions  with  which  it  consists.  The  great  secret 
of  morals  is  love  or  a  going  out  of  our  own  nature,  and  an  identi- 
fication of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists  in  thought, 
action  or  person,  not  our  own.  A  man,  to  be  greatly  good,  must 
imagine  intensely  and  comprehensively;  he  must  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  another,  and  of  many  others:  the  pains  and  pleas- 
ures of  his  species  must  become  his  own." 

84.  1904.  IV*. 

But  the  sanctuary  of  the  house  is  the  study,  library,  and  bed- 
room. In  the  rooms  just  described  the  visitor  sees  the  tokens 
of  Goethe's  position  as  minister  and  lover  of  art.  Compared 
with  the  Weimar  standard  of  that  day,  these  rooms  were  of 
palatial  magnificence;  but  compared  even  with  the  Weimar 
standard  the  rooms  into  which  we  now  enter  are  of  a  more  than 
bourgeois  simplicity.  Passing  through  an  antechamber,  where 
in  cupboards  stand  his  mineralogical  collections,  we  enter  the 
study,  a  low-roofed  narrow  room,  somewhat  dark,  for  it  is 
lighted  only  through  two  tiny  windows,  and  furnished  with  a 
simplicity  quite  touching  to  behold.  In  the  centre  stands  a  plain 
oval  table  of  unpolished  oak.  No  arm-chair  is  to  be  seen,  no 
sofa,  nothing  which  speaks  of  ease.  A  plain  hard  chair  has 
beside  it  the  basket  in  which  he  used  to  place  his  handkerchief. 
Against  the  wall,  on  the  right,  is  a  long  pear-tree  table,  with 
bookshelves,  on  which  stand  lexicons  and  manuals.  Here  hangs 
a  pin-cushion,  venerable  in  dust,  with  the  visiting  cards,  and  other 
trifles,  which  death  has  made  sacred.  Here,  also,  a  medallion 
of  Napoleon  with  this  circumscription:  "  Scilicet  immenso  superest 
ex  nomine  multum."  On  the  side  wall,  again,  a  bookcase  with 
some  works  of  poets.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  long  desk  of 
soft  wood,  at  which  he  was  wont  to  write. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  noun  is  given  with  its  gender:  m.  meaning  masculine,/".,  femi- 
nine, n.,  neuter;  the  plural  is  indicated  in  the  following  way:  Weak 
nouns  are  not  given  in  the  plural,  as  their  formation  is  regular;  strong 
and  irregular  nouns  are  represented  in  the  plural  by  a  dash  ( — ),  if 
there  is  an  Umlaut  it  is  indicated  by  two  dots  over  the  dash  (■^),  and 
if  there  is  an  additional  ending  it  is  given  after  the  dash  (^e,  -er,  etc.). 
Rare  plural  forms  are  omitted  altogether.  Of  the  strong  verb  all  the 
principal  or  irregular  forms  are  given;  of  compounds  the  principal 
forms  of  the  root  word  only. 


able,  fiil^ig,  im  ftanbe  fetn;  fonnen, 

fonntc,  gefonnt. 
abode,  5EBot)nft^,  m.  -e;  to  take  up 

one's  — ,  feinen  2Bof)nft^  nel^= 

men. 

about,  UTtt,  bon;  how  —  the  pay? 

\Qvt  fte{)fg  mit  ber  33esal^Iung? 
above  all,  Dor  aEem. 
abroad;  to  go  — ,  ing  5luglanb 

gel^en. 

absence,  2lbrt)efent)eit,  /. 
abstractions,  Slbftraftionen,  /. 
abundantly,  rcic^Uc^.  [men. 
accept,  annef)men,  na!)m,  genom= 
accident,  Unfatt,  m.  -^e. 
accompany,  begletten. 
accountant,  9^ec^nunggfu{)rer,  m. 
accuracy,  ©enautgfett,  /. 
accustomed,  gert)o!)nt. 
ache,  former jen,  verh;  make  one's 

head  ache,  ^opffd^merjen  i)ernr= 

fac^en. 
acquire,  eriangen. 


across,  burd§,  iiber. 
across,  quer,  adv. 
act,  l^anbeln;  ftd^  betrogcn,  betrug, 
betragen;  n)irfen;  —  as,  fungieren 

act,       f.  -en. 

action;  to  bring  —  against  one, 

iemonb  berflagen. 
active,  gefc^iifttg. 
activity,  S^atigfeit,/.  -en. 
add  to,     (ettoa§)  {)tnsufugen. 
addition;  in  —  to  those, aufeerbem ; 

in  — ,  bap. 
address,  anreben. 
adjust,  onpaffen  {dat.). 
adjustment,  Slnpoffung,  /.  (on), 
administer,  berhjalten;  erteilen. 
admire,  beirnnbern. 
admirer,  SSetounberer,  m. 
admit,  gugeben,  gab,  gegeben;  gulaf^ 

[en,  Uefe,  gelaffen;  etntaffen. 
ado;  without  much  — ,  oJine  biel 

SSefeng;  oJ)ne  toeitereg;  oI)nc  llm= 

ftanbe. 
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adorn,  fc^miidPen. 

advantage,  35ortcU,  m.  -c. 

advice,  9Jat,  m.;  9fJatfd^Iag,  ^c. 

advise,  ratcn,  riet,  Qeroten. 

advisable,  ratfam, 

afar,  fern,  iBeit;  from  — ,  t)on  feme. 

a  few,  eitx  paar,  einigc. 

affairs,  Slngelegenfieiten,  /.;  affairs 

of  the  State,  ®taatSangeIegen= 

f)eiten;  how  do  affairs  go  with 

you?  \ok  ftel^tg? 
affection,  3uneigung,  /. 
affectionately,  ergeben;  yours  — , 

3t)r  ©rgebcner. 
afraid;  to  be  — ,      fiirc^tcn;  to  be 

—  of,  ftd^  fitrd^tcn  Dor  titoa^. 
after,  nac^;  nad^bem  {conj). 
afterwards,  nac^l^er,  bann,  barauf, 

fpatcr. 
again,  h)iebcr. 
against,  gegcn,  JDtber. 
age,  filter,  n.;  four  years  of  age, 

t)icr  ^d^xt  alt. 
ago.  Dor  {with  time  expressions). 
agree;  —  to,  etntDtHigen  in;  — 

with,  iibereinftimmeti;  —  with, 

bcfommcn  +  dat.  (meal), 
agreement,  Ubercinfommcn,  n. 
ahead,  borati. 
air,  iBuft,  /.  -^c. 

air-navigation,  Suf tf c^iffaJirt,  /. 
alert;  to  be  on  the  — ,  auf  bent 

^ often  fctn. 
all,  alter,  -e,  -g;  ganj,  atte;  in  — , 

jufammen;  —  of  them,  altc. 
allow,  erlauben  {dat.);  geben;  to  be 

allowed,  bttrfen. 
almost,  faft,  beina!f)e, 
alone,  attein. 
also,  auc^. 
although,  obgIei(i^. 


always,  intnter. 
amazed,  erftaunt. 
ambassador,  ber  ©efanbtc,  m.  -en. 
ambulance,  ^rantentoagen,  m.  — . 
amendment,  5Serbefferung,  /.  -en. 
among,  unter. 

amount,  SOIenge,/.;  ^(x^\,f.  -en. 
anchor,  Hnfer,  m.  — . 
anecdote,  2Inefbote,  /.  -en. 
angry,  bdfe;  —  at,  bofe  auf;  aorntg. 
announce,  berfiinbigen. 
annul,  ungiilttg  madden, 
another,  ein  anberer,  -e,  -6. 
answer,  antnjorten;  beanttoorten 

{trans.). 
answer,  2lntrt)ort,  /. 
ant,  5lnieife,  /. 

anticipate;  —  trouble,  Unonge^ 

nef)meg  al^nen. 
animal,  2;ter,  n.  -e. 
any,  irgenb  ein,  etnc,  ein;  irgenb 

njeld^,  n)et(^e,  ireld^eg;  —  one, 

irgenb  einer;  not  — ,  fein. 
anything,  ettoag;  not  — ,  nid^tg. 
anytime,  p  irgenb  einer 
anywhere,  irgenbh)o. 
ape,  nac^iiffen  {verb). 
apologize,  iemanb  um  Sntfc^ulbi* 

gung  bitten, 
appear,  fd^einen,  fd^ien,  gefc^ienen; 

erfd^einen. 
appearance,  Hnfetien,  n.  (Srfd^ei* 

nung;  /.  to  make  one's  — ,  ers 

fd^einen. 
appease,  befriebigen. 
appetite,  Hppetit,  m. 
apple,  Slpfel,  m. 
applied,  ongen)anbt. 
apply,  anmenben  {w.  or  str.);  to  — 

to  a  person,  ftd^  on  jemanb 

njenben. 
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appointed,  bcftimTnt. 

apprentice,  ?el)rling,  m.  -t, 

Aristotle,  2lrtftoteleg. 

arithmetic,  9?ec^nen,  n. 

arm,  ^rm,  m.  -e. 

arm  oneself,  ftd^  betuaffncn. 

armed,  beluaffnet. 

army,  SIrmec,  /.  -n. 

around,  umJicr,  runbl^erum,  urrt. 

arrange,  einric^ten;  to  —  a  meet- 
ing, eine  5Serfammtung  feftfe^en. 

arrest,  feftnefimcn,  m^m,  genom^ 
men;  tng  ©efcingni^  fii^ren;  der= 
l^aftcn. 

arrive,  anfommen,  lam,  gefommen. 

arrival,  2Infurtft,  /. 

art,  ^unft,  /.  ^e;  question  of  art, 

^unftfrage. 
article,  %xi\ttl,  m.  — ;  articles, 

artisan,  ^anbmerfer,  m.  — . 

artist,  ^Unftter,  m.  — . 

as,  rt)ic,  as  . . .  as,  fo  . . .  rt)ie;  —  far 

—  possible,  fo  Die!  iDie  moglic^; 

—  if,  als  ob;  —  long — ,  folange 
tok;  —  soon  — ,  fo  balb  aU;  — 
well  — ,  al«  aud^;  —  yet,  big  {e^t, 
nod^. 

ascend,  auffteigcn,  ftieg,  gefttegcn. 
ash,  2lf(^e,  /. 

ashamed;  to  be  — ,  ftc^  fc^amett; 

to  feel  — ,  fic^  fd^iimen. 
Asia,  Hften. 

ask,  bitten  (request);  fragen  (qties- 
tion);  —  about,  fragen  nad^;  — 
for,  bitten  urn;  —  of  some  one, 
iemanb  fragen. 

assemble,  derfammein,  Der* 
fammeln. 

assiduous,  emftg,  flei^ig. 

assign,  ann)eifen  {dat.). 


assist,  betftel^en  {dat.). 

assure,  derfid^ern;  to  —  some  one 
of  something,  j[emanb  einer 
©adfie  berftd^ern. 

assurance,  33erfid^erung,  /. 

astonish,  in  (Srftaunen  fe^en. 

astonish,  erftaunt. 

astonishing,  erftaunlid^. 

astonishment,  ©rftauncn,  n. 

at;  at  first,  perft;  —  last,  gule^t; 
—  least,  iDentgfteng;  —  night 
time,  tBctl^renb  ber  S^ad^t;  — 
once,  fogIei(^;  —  one  moment, 
in  einent  Slugenblidf;  —  that,  jlrar 
bap,  au^erbem;  —  the  time,  ba* 
m<xU,     ber  ^di. 

atmosphere,  5ltmofpf)ere  /. 

attack,  angreifen,  griff,  gegriffen. 

attend  to,  pftegen;  beforgen. 

attendant,  53egleiter,  m.;  ber  Hnge* 
fteate. 

attempt,  berfud^en. 

attention,  5ld^tung,  /.;  5lufmerf= 
famfeit,  /.;  to  turn  —  to  some- 
thing, Slufmerffamfeit  lenfen  ouf 
ethjag. 

attitude,  ®ebaf)ren,  n.;  ^attung,  /. 
audible,  J)6rbar. 
aunt,  S^ante,  /. 

automobile,  bag  51uto,  pi.  5Iutog. 
aviator,  2uftf(^tffer,  m.  [ben. 
avoid,  bermeiben,  bermieb,  bermte= 
await,  crn)arten. 

B 

back,  juriidf. 
back,  ^iiden,  m. 
bad,  \<&iit^t 
baffle,  tiiufd^en. 
bagpipe,  ^ubelfodf,  m.  ^t, 
balance,  ©letd^getoid^t,  n. 
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balance,  au^gletd^en,  qU^,  gegUc^en. 
ball, S8aU,  w.  ^e;  —  of  wool,  SSoH= 

fnciuet. 
bank,  Ufer,  n.  — . 
banquet,  Sanfett,  n.  -c. 
barber,  33arbier,  m.  -e. 
bargain,  S3ertrag,  m.  ^e,  %htom= 

men,  n. 
baron,  SBaron,  m.  -c. 
barrel,        n.  ^tx,  2:onne,/. 
based;  —  on  something,  aufge* 

baut  auf  eth)ag. 
bath,  ^ab,  n.  ^er. 
battlefield,  ©d^Iad^tfelb,  n.  -cr. 
beak,  ©(i^nabel,  w.  -^^ 
bear,  tragen,  trug,  getrogen. 
bear,  53iir^  w.  -en. 
beautiful,  f(^5n;  — ly,  fc^on. 
beauty,  @c^onl()eit,  /. 
because,  ba,  iDeil;  benn;  —  of,  li)e= 

gen. 

become,  n)erben,  h)urbe,  or  n)arb 
gelDorben;  to — a  laughingstock, 
ftc^  Iad^erli(5^  mac^en. 

becoming,  gesiemenb  {dat.). 

bed,  53ett,  n.  -en. 

bee,  58iene,  /. 

before,  el()e;  bor;  friil^er,  borl^er;  — 

hand,  borl^er. 
beg,  bitten,  bat,  gebeten;  to  — 

one's    pardon,  jemanben  um 

33eraeil^ung  bitten, 
beggar,  S3ettler,  m.  — . 
begin,  begtnnen,  begann,  begonnen; 

anfangen,  ftng,  gcfangen. 
behave,  fid^  betragen,  betrug,  be= 

tragen. 
behind,  fitnter. 
behold,  fel^en,  \a^,  gefeJien. 
belief,  @Iauben,  m. 
believe,  glauben  {dat  of  per s.). 


bell,  ©locfe,/. 

belong  to,  gepren  {dat.). 

beloved,  geliebt. 

benefactor,  2Bo{)Itater,  m.  — . 

benefactress,  2SoI)ltatertn,  /.  -nen. 

bent,"9fleigung,  /. 

bent  upon  something,  anf  eth)a« 
fetn. 

benevolence,  ©iite,  /.;  SSol^Itatig= 
Jett,/. 

best,  beft  {attrih.).  am  beften  {adv. 

and  pred.). 
beside,  neben;  to  be  —  oneself, 

aufeer  ftd^  fein. 
besides,    aud^,    iiberbteg,  oufecr 

{prep.). 

better,  beffer;  you  had  —  remain, 

e^  h3lire  beffer  ftienn  bu  bliebeft;  — 

thing,  53effereg. 
betray,  tjerraten;  —  into,  l)er= 

fuf)ren  ju. 
bethrothed,  Derlobt. 
between,  giDifc^en;  in  — ,  bajlDt* 

fc^en. 
big,  grofe. 

bill,  9?ed^nung,  /.;  ©d^etn,  m.  -c 
{money)  —  of  fare,  ©peife* 
farte,  /. 

bind  together,  gufammenbtnben, 

banb,  gebunben. 
bird,  SSogel,  m.  ^. 
birthday,  ©eburtgtag,  m.  -c. 
bitter,  bitter. 

blame,  tabein;  —  somebody  for 
something,  jemanbem  ©d^ulb 
geben  an  etluog. 

bleeding,  blutenb. 

blind,  blinb. 

blood,  SBlut,  n. 

bloom,  bliit)en.  [abblafen. 
blow,  blofen,  bliefe,  geblafen;  —  off, 
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board,  SBrctt,  n.  -er. 

boat,  53oot,  w.  -c. 

bodily,  forperlid^;  —  exercise,  for= 

perlic^e  Ubung. 
body,  ^eib,  m.  -er. 
boil,  fod^cn. 
bolt,  berriegeln. 
bombast,  ©d^h)utft,  m. 
bone,  ^nod^en,  m.  — . 
book,  33uc^,  n.  ^er. 
bookcase,  53iid^er[d^raiif,  -^c. 
boon,  ®abc,  /.;  2Bof)Itat,  /. 
boot,  ©tiefel,  m.  — . 
borrow,  borgen;  \i<i)  {dat.)  Icil^cn, 

V\t\),  gelicl)en. 
both,  beibc,  betbeg. 
bottle,  glafd^e,  /. 
bough,  ^Votxq,,  m.  -c. 
bound,  gebunben. 
bow,  SSerbeugung,  /. 
box,  m\tt,  /.;  taften,  m.  — 
boy,  ^nabe,  w.  w.  -en. 
branch,  B^^J^iQ^ 
brave,  brad,  comp.  -er. 
bread,  S3rot, «.  -e. 
break,  bred^en,  brad^,  gebrod^en; 

gerbred^en;  —  in,  einbred^en;  — 

out,  au^brcd^en. 
breakable,  jcrbred^Iid^. 
breakfast,  friiMtudEen  {verb);  %xvii}= 

ftu(f,  n.  {noun). 
bridge,  SBriidfc,  /. 
bright,  flor;  — eyed,  fieHiiugig. 
brilliant,  {)etl,  gtcinsenb,  brtlUant. 
bring,  bringen,  brad^te,  gebrad^t;  — 

home,  nad^  ^aufe  bringen;  — 

up,  erjief)en;  —  up  before  one, 

bor  iemanb  bringen. 
broad,  breit. 
broken,  jerbrod^en. 
brother,  SSrubcr,  m.  ^, 


brown,  braun. 

build,  bauen;  —  up,  oufbaucn, 
builder,  S3auunterneJ)mer,  m.  — . 
building,  ©ebciube,  n.  — . 
building,  bag  S3auen;  —  material, 

53aumaterial,  n.  —  trade,  S3au="^ 

Jianbtoerf,  n. 
built,  erbaut. 

bunch  of  flowers,  53luTncnftraufe, 
m.  -^e. 

burn,  brennen,  brannte,  gebrannt; 

abbrennen    {tr.),  nieberbrennen 

{tr.),  berbrennen. 
bury,  begraben  (body),  grub,  gc= 

graben;  eingraben. 
burst;  —  out,  augbrec^en,  brad^, 

gebrod^en;  —  into  a  peal  of 

laughter,  in  fd^allenbeS  @elad)ter 

augbred^en. 
business,  ©efd^cift,  n.  -e. 
busy,  gefd^iiftig,  befc^iifttgt;  to  be 

—  at,  befdjiiftigt  fein  mit. 
but,  aber,  fonbern. 
butcher,  ©d^Iad^ter,  m.  — . 
buttonhole,  ^nopflod^,  n.  -^er. 
buy,  faufen. 

by,  burd^,  Don;  —  fire,  burd^  i^euer; 

—  five,  big  ftinf  Uf)r;  —  nature, 
bon  S^atur. 

bygone,  bergangen. 

by  the  bye,  icag  td^  fagen  h)onte! 

(ginen  Slugenblid! 
by  the  way,  ©agen  ©le  mal!  bafe 

td^'g  nid^t  bergeffe! 

C 

cabinet,  ^aiiite,  /. 
cage,  59auer,  n.  — . 
call,    nennen,    nanntc,  genannt 
(name);  rufen,  rief,  gerufen. 
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calculation,  9Jed§niing, /. 

camp,  Soger,  n.  — . 

can,  foTinen,  fonntc,  gefonnt. 

canal,  ^anal,  m.  ^t,         [Icr,  m. 

cant,  ber  ©d^einfieilige,  -n;  ^euc^* 

cap,  ^appe,/.  M^e,/. 

captain,  ©d^iff^^^apttitn,  m.  -c. 

care,®orQe,/.;  I  do  not  care  about 
it,  ic^  frage  ni^U  barnac^;  to  — 
for  one,  fiir  icmanb  forgen. 

career,  gaufbatin,  /. 

careful,  forgfaltig;  — ly,  forgfaltig. 

carriage,  SBagen,  m.  — . 

carpet,  3:eppid^,  m.  -c. 

carpenter,  3iiitmcrntann,  m. 
— leute. 

cart,  iSBagen,  m.  — . 

carry,  trageit,  trug,  gctragcn;  —  on, 
fortfii^ren,  augfiil^ren;  —  out, 
augfu|)ren;  —  together,  pfams 
ntentragcn. 

case,  ^allf  m.  -^c;  ©ad^e,  /.;  in  — , 

cashbook,  ^affebuc^,  n.  -^er. 

cast,  nierfen,  iDarf,  gehjorfen;  —  an 
eye  upon  something,  ben  53Ii(f 
auf  ctlBttg  iDerfen;  —  forth,  fort= 
toerfen;  —  out,  au^treiben,  trieb, 
getrieben. 

castle,  ©d^Io^,  n.  -^er. 

cat,  ta^e,  /. 

catch,  fangen,  fing,  gefongen;  er= 
greifen,  griff,  gegriffen;  ~  a 
cold,  ftd^  erfctlten;  —  oneself, 
berfangen  (fo=in). 

cattle,  53ief),  n. 

cause,  berurfac^en. 

ceaselessly,  unaufJiorlic^. 

ceiling,  ^ecEe,  /. 

celebrate,  feiern;  — b,  gefeiert;  to 
be  — d  for,  beriil^mt  fein  iDcgen. 


celebrated,  beriil^tnt. 
cellar,  better,  m.  — . 
cent,  Sent,  m. 

certain,  gelDi^  {adj.  and  adv.). 
chair,  @tu!)I,  m.  -^e. 
charm,  erfreuen,  entsiidfen. 
change,  hjec^feln,  iinbern;  —  color, 

erbleic^en;  —  one's  mind,  feine 

9}Jeinung  iinbern. 
changeling,  untergefd^obeneg  ^tnb» 
character,  (Sl^arafter,  m.  -e. 
charge    {money),    anred^nen;  to 

put  someone  in  — ,  iemonben 

anftetten. 
Charles,  ^arl. 
chase,  iagen. 

cheat,  betrilgen,  betrog,  bctrogen. 

cheerful,  {)eiter,  frof);  — ly,  froJ)Ud^, 

cheek,  ^ade,  /. 

chicken,  §uf)n(i^en,  n.  — , 

chief,  ber  Oberfte,  -n. 

child,  ^inb,  n.  -er. 

childhood,  3?ugenb,  /.;  ^inbtieit,  /. 

chipmonk,  @t(^f)6rn(i^en,  n. 

choice,  SSaf)I,  /.  -en. 

choked;  to  be  —  with  a  bone,  an 

einem  ^nod^en  erftidfen. 
choose,  lD(i{)Ien. 
christian,  Si^rtft,  m.  -en. 
christian  {adj.),  d^riftlic^. 
Christmas,  iS3ei^nac^ten;  for  — , 

3u  SBeif)na{^ten. 
church,  ^ird^e,  /. 
circumstances,  Umftiinbc. 
citizen,  SBiirger,  m.  — ;  S3eh)of)ner, 

m.  — . 
city,  ©tabt,  /.  -^e. 
clad,  gefleibet. 

claim,  bel^aupten,  in  Slnfpruc^  nel^* 
men.  [n. 
clapping  of  hands,  ^anbeflatfd^cn, 
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clarify,  Harcn. 
class,  Piaffe,  /.  -n. 
clean,  fiiubern,  reinigcn. 
clean,  rein,  flax. 

cleaning,  ^Jeittigung,  /.  ba6  9?eini= 

gen. 
clear,  flar. 

clear  (verb)  ;  to  —  a  place,  einen 

^la^  aufriiumen. 
clergy,  ©eiftltc^feit,  /. 
clergyman,  "iPaftor,  m.  -en. 
clerk,  ein  Hngeftettter,  ber  21ngc= 

ftettte,  bte  -en;  S3erfaufer,  m. 
clever,  flug,  iDeife. 
climb,  erfteigen,  ftieg,  geftiegen. 
cloak,  'Mautd,  m. 
clock,  Ul^r,  /. 

close,  pmac^en;  pfc^Iie^en,  fc^to^, 
gefd^Ioffen. 

close,  bid^t;  —  to  each  other,  btd^t 
bei  (neben)  einanber;  — ly,  btc^t, 
na^e;  more  closely,  na{)er. 

closed,  gef  cutoff  en. 

cloth,  ©toff,  m.  -e;  %u6),  n.  -e 

clothes,  ^leiber  (pL). 

cloud,  3BoIfe,  /. 

club,  ^lub,  m.  -g. 

coast,  tttfte,  /. 

coat,  ^ocf,  m.  ^c, 

coffee,  ^affee,  m. 

coin,  ®elbftii(f,  n.  -c. 

cold,  fait. 

collect,  fotteftiren  (money). 
color,  %axhe,  f. 
comb,  fammen. 

come,  fommen,  fam,  gefommen; 

—  home,  nad^  ^aufe  fommen; 

—  out,  f)erau«fommen;  —  to 
meet,  entgegenfommen  (dat.) 

comedy,  Suftfpiel,  n.  -e. 
comfortable,  bequem. 


command,  befet)len,  befal^I,  befo]^= 
len. 

command,  93efelf)t,  m.  -e. 
commit  a  criminal  deed,  cine 

ftrafbare  ^anblung  begelfien;  etn 

S3erbrec^en  bege^en. 
common,  gemein. 
commonly,  gelt)o{)nltd^. 
company,  ©efettfd^aft,  /. 
compare,  bergleic^en,  gltd^,  gegl^en. 
compel,  gmingen,  s^ang,  ge3h)iin= 

gen;  to  be  — ed,  gejiDungen  fein. 
complain,  flagen  iiber;  —  about, 

ftd^  beflogen  iiber. 
completely,  gan^Uc^,  botlftanbig. 
compose  oneself,  fid^  beru{)igen. 
composition,  Huffa^,  m.  ^e. 
comprehensive,  umfaffenb. 
comrade,  ^amerab,  m.  -en. 
conceal,  Derfieimlid^en. 
concealed,  Derborgen. 
concerned  about  somebody,  iiber 

iemanb  beunruf)igt  fetn. 
concert,  ^ongert,  n.  -e. 
conclude,  fc^Iie^en,  fc^Io^,  gefd^Iof* 

fen. 

conception,  SSorftettung,/. 
condition,  53er{)altnig,  n.  -niffe;  33e= 

finben  (health),  n.;  ^uftanb,  w. 

•^c;  53ebingung  (log.),f.;  in  bad 

— ,  in  fc^Iec^tem  ^uftanb. 
conduct,  33etragen,  w. 
confession,  53efenntnig,  n.  -niffe. 
congenial,  gufagenb,  angemeffen. 
connected,  berbunben. 
conscience,  ®en)iffen,  n.  — . 
conscious  of,  belDU^t  fein  (gen.). 
consequence,  ^^olge,  /.;  as  a  — , 

infolgebeffen. 
consider,  l^alten  fiir,  l^ielt,  gel^alten. 
considerable,  betrad^tlic^. 
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considerably,  Bctriid^tUd^. 
conspicuously,  f)erDorragcnb. 
constantly,  fortiDiil^renb. 
constitution,  ^onftitution, /. 
consume,  berjeJiren. 
contain,  entl^alten,  ^dt,  gel^alten. 
contemplate,  betrac^ten;  ^etrac^= 

tungen  attfteEen. 
contempt  of  court,  SD^ifead^tung  be^ 

®eri(|teg. 
contents,  ^nl^alt,  m. 
continue,  Jreiterfill^ren;  —  a  fa- 
shion, eine  <Sitte  beibefidten; 

long  continuing,  aiigbauernb. 
continuously,  fortn)of)renb. 
contractor,  S3auunternebmer,  m. 
contradict,   n)iberfprcc^en  (dat.); 

fprad^,  gcfprod^en. 
contrary,  ©egenteil,  n. 
contribution,  53ettrag,  m.  -^e. 
controversy,  ©trett,  m.;  <Strcitig* 

feiten,  pi. 
convenient,  paffcnb. 
convict,  ©trafltng,  m.  -e. 
convicted;  to  be  — ,  iiberfiil^rt 

n)erben. 
convince,  iiberjcugen. 
cook,  fod^en. 
cook,  ^o<i),  m.  -^e. 
coolly,  fiibl. 

co-operate,  jufammentoirfen. 
cope  with  difficulties,  mit  @d^)i3te= 

rigfeitcn  fiimpfen. 
copied,  nad^gebUbet,  nature  — , 

ber  5^atur  entnommen. 
copy,  abfd^reiben,  fd^rteb,  gefc^rieben, 
copy,  Slbfd^rift,  /. 
correct,  in  Orbnung,  rid^tig. 
costly,  tcuer. 

cottage,  ^iiu^d^en,  w.;  ^anbl^ouS, 
n.  -^er. 


cough,  ^uften,  m. 

coughing  spell,  ^uftcnanfaH,  m. 

counsel,  Sffat,  S^atfd^Iag,  m,  ■^c; 

to  take  — ,  9^at  batten, 
count,  jiiblen. 
count,  ®raf,  m.  -en. 
counteract,  entgegentoirfen. 
countess,  ©riiftn,  /. 
country,  Sanb,  n.  -^er. 
country  house,  ^anbf)au^,  n.  -^er. 
courage,  9JJut,  m. 
course,  Sauf,  m. 

court,  ^of,  m.  -"-e;  ®ertd^t^f)of 
{law),  m.  -^e,  @erid^t,  n.  -e. 

courtesy,  .^ofIi(^feit,  /. 

courtier,  ^ofling,  m.  -e. 

cow,  ^Jub,  /.  -^e. 

coward,  feige  (adj.). 

coward,  geigting,  m.  -c. 

crackling  noise,  fnifternbeS  ®e* 
raufc^. 

cradle,  SSiege,  /. 

crane,  ^ramd^,  m.  -c. 

creditor,  ©Iciubtger,  m.  — . 

crime,  S3erbrec^en,  n.  — . 

critic,  ^ritifer,  m.  — . 

crowd,  9J?enge,  /, 

crown  prince,  ^ronprins,  m-. 
-en. 

cry,  rufen,  rief,  gerufen;  ((fireien, 
fd^rie,  gefd^rten  ;  —  out  for  help, 
nad^  §ilfe  rufen. 

cunning,  fc^Iau,  liftig. 

cunning,  gift,  /. 

cupboard,  ©(^ranf,  m.  -^e. 

curiosity,  9?aritat,  /. 

curtain,  33or{)ang,  m.  -^e. 

custom,  ©ebraucb,  m.  ^e;  <Sitte,/.; 
—  of  war,  ^riegSgebraud^. 

customer,  ^unbe,  m.  -en. 
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cut,  [c^neiben,  fc^nitt,  gefd^mtten; 
abfd^neiben;  —  down,  iiieber= 
t)auen;  —  off,  afifd^itetben;  —  up, 
Serfd^neibeti;  —  wood,  ^ol^  l^au= 
en. 

cupid,  Sim  or,  m. 

D 

daily,  tiigUd^. 
damage,  ©c^aben,  m. 
dame,  ^Dame,  /. 
dance,  tansen. 

danger,  ®efat)r,  /.;  —  of  life, 

Sebenggefafir,  /. 
dangerous,  gefcil^rlic^. 
dark,  butifel. 
darken,  derbunfeln. 
darling  desire,  ^icHittgglDunfd^, 

m.  -^e. 
daughter,  Xo^itx,  f.  ^. 
dawn,  anbred^eit  (S^ag),  brad),  ge= 

broc^en. 

day,  Xaq,  m.  -e;  day  by  day,  jtag 
fiir  Sag;  one  — ,  eine^  S^age^; 
the  other  — ,  neultd^. 

daybreak,  3:ogegaitbruc^,  m. 

dazzle,  bletiben. 

dead,  tot. 

deadly,  tdtlic^. 

dear,  Iteb. 

death,  Sob,  m. 

deathbed,  ©terbfebett,  n.  -en. 

debt,  ©c^ulb,  /. 

December,  !Dejember,  m. 

decent,  anftiinbtg. 

decide,  befd^Iiefeen,  fc^Io^,  gefd^Iof= 
fen;  ftc^  entfc^Iiefeen. 

decision,  (gntfd^eibung,  /.;  —  con- 
cerning some  one,  (Sntfd^eibung 
ilber  iemanb. 


deck,  !De(f,  n.  -e. 
decline,  ableiinen. 
decorated,  tape^iert. 
deed,  2at,  /. 
deep,  tief. 
deeply,  tief. 

defeat,  fc^Iogen,  fd^Iug,  gefd^Iagen. 
defects,  getter,  m. 
defendant,  ber  51ngeflagte,  m.  -n, 
degenerate,  au^arten. 
degree,  ®rab,  m.  -e. 
delay,  5(uffd^ub,  m.  ^Serjogerung, 
/• 

delayed;  to  be  — ,  berl^inbert  fein. 
delight,  S3ergniigen,  n.  pi.;  S3er= 

gniigungen. 
delight  in,  ftc^  freuen  an. 
delighted,  erfreut;  to  be  —  with, 
freuen  ilber,  erfreut  fein  iiber. 
deliver,  iibergeben,  iiberliefern. 
demeanor,  ^ene{)men,  n.;  noble 

— ,  borne{)me  ^altung, 
deny  oneself,  fid^  berleugnen. 
depress,  nteberbriidfen. 
deprive  a  person  of  a  thing,  ie= 

ntanben  etner  ©ac^e  berauben. 
desert,  berlaffen,  Iie§,  gelaffen. 
deserve,  berbtenen. 
desire,  bege{)ren,  n)iinfc^en;  {with 

other  verbs),  gem  mdgen  or  toun* 

fc^en, 

desire,  SSerlangen,  n.;  to  make 
known  a  — ,  eine  S3itte  bortra= 
gen. 

desired;  I  am  — ,  id^  n)erbe  gebeten. 
desist  from,  ablaffen  Don,  Itefe, 

gelaffen. 
desk,  ^ult,  n.  -e. 
destroy,  jerftoren. 
destruction,  3erftorung,  /. 
destructive,  jerftorenb. 
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details,  Sinjctl^eitcn. 

detect,  cntbedEen. 

development,  @nth)i(fclung,  /. 

devil,  Xtu^d,  m.  — . 

devise  something,  \x6)  ctnjag  auS* 

betifen,  bac^te,  gebad^t. 
devotedness,  ^itigabe,  /. 
devour,  t)erfd^Imgcn,  fc^Iang,  gc^ 

fd^lungcn;  tjcrjctircn. 
diamond,  !5)iamant,  m.  -en. 
die,  ftcrben,  ftarb,  gcftorben;  ettts 

gel^en  {of  plants). 
difference,  Unterfd^ieb,  m.  -c;  that 

makes  no  — ,  bag  ift  eincrlet. 
different,  t)erfc^tebcn;  to  become 

— ,  anbcrg  toerben. 
difficult,  fd^iDicrig. 
difficulty,  ©  cornier  igfctt,  /. 
dig,  grabcn,  grub,  gcgrabcn;  urns 

grabcn  {trans.). 
dignity,  SSurbe,  /. 
diligence,  i^^^tfe/ 
diligent,  ftcifeig. 
dinner,  SOttttagScffcn,  n. 
direct,  leiten,  fUbrcn;  bcfef)Icn  {or- 
der); —  attention  to,  Slugen* 

merf  auf  etiuag  ric^ten. 
directly,  grabe. 
direction,  9=Jid^tuTtg,  /. 
dirty,  f(^^mu^ig. 

disappear,  i)crf(^tt)inbcn,  t)crfc^n)anb, 

ijerfd^tnunben. 
disappointed,  enttiiufc^t. 
disappointment,  ©nttiiufd^ung,  /. 
discontent,  Unjufricbctil^eit,  /. 
discord,  ^Xoxtixa^i,  f. 
discordant,  mi&tonenb. 
discover,  cntbcdEen. 
disdainfully,  berad^tUd^. 
diseased,  franf. 
dismiss,  cnttaffcn,  licfe,  gdaffcti. 


dispense  with,  entratcn  {gen.). 
disposal;  I  am  at  your  — ,  td^ 

fteJic     3I)rer  SSerfiigung. 
disposed,  geneigt,  gefxnnt. 
dissatisfied,  utijufrieben. 
dissolve,  auflofen;  gerrinnen,  itvvan, 

gerronnen. 
distance,  (gntfernung,  /.;  at  a  — , 

in  ber  ©ntfernung. 
distinguish,  unterfd^eiben,  fd^ieb, 

gefc^ieben;  —  oneself,  ftd^  aug= 

Seid^ncn. 
distort,  berjcrren, 
distress,  ^ot,  f.  -^c, 
distressing,  peinltd^,  qualbolt. 
distribution  of  prizes,  ^rei^ber* 

teilung. 
divide,  teilen. 
do,  tun,  tat,  gctan. 
Doctor,  Slrat,  ^oftor  {title),  m. 
document,  Urfunbe,  /. 
dog,  §unb,  m.  -c» 
dog,  bcrfolgen;  to  —  one's  steps, 

ctnen  Dcrfolgcn. 
dollar,  Cottar,  m.  -g, 
door,  2;iir,  /. 

doubt,  jtoeifeln,  bcsn)eifeln  {trans.). 

doubt,  3^^tfet,  m.  — . 

down,  nteber,  f)erunter  or  l^inunter, 

—  stairs,  unten. 
downrightness,  OffenJieit,  /. 
dozen,  ^Du^enb,  n.  — . 
draft,  3ug,  m.;  SBinbfto^,  m.  ^t. 
drag  oneself,  ftd^  fortfd^leppen. 
drain,  Hbjuggfanal,  m.  -^c. 
drama,  ^Drama,  n.  -en. 
dramatic,  bramatifd^. 
draw,  steijen,  sog,  gegogen;  —  out, 

l^erauggte^en;  —  up,  einatmen, 
drawer,  (gd^ublabe,  /. 
drawing,  ^\ii)tn,  n. 
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dreadfully,  fd^recfUd^. 

dress,  anfleiben;  —  a  wound,  erne 

SBunbe  toerbinben,  banb,  gebun^ 

ben. 

dress,  ^leib,  n.  -cr. 
dressgoods,  ^Ieiber[toffc. 
drift,  treiben,  trieb,  getriebcn. 
drink  of  water,  Xvmt  SBaffer. 
drive,  fa{)ren,  fu^r,  gefaJiren;  —  off, 

Qbfaf)ren. 
driver,  ^^uJirmann,  m.  -leutc. 
driving,  baS  ^af^nn, 
drop,  2:ropfen,  m.  — . 
drown,  ertrcinfen  (trans.),  ertriti= 

fen;  (intr.),  to  get  drowned,  er= 

trinfen. 
drowning,  bag  (Srtrlnfen. 
due;  it  is  due  to,  eg  fommt  toon, 

eg  ift  bie  i^olge  Don;  it  is  —  to 

him,  eg  9ebuf)rt  it)m. 
duke,  ^erjog,  m.  -^e. 
during,  h)a{)renb. 
dust,  @taub,  m. 
Dutch,  {lollcinbifd^. 

duty,  wmj- 

dwelling,  SBoJinJiaug,  n.  -^er. 
£ 

each,  ieber,  -e,  -g. 
early,  friif). 
ear,  0{)r,  n.  -en. 
earn,  berbienen. 
earnest,  ernft,  ernfttiaft. 
earth,  @rbe,  /. 
easily,  Ui(i)t. 
easter,  Oftern. 
easter  lily,  Ofterlilte,  /. 
easy,  letd^t. 
eat,  effen,  afe,  gegeffen. 
education,  33ilbung,  /. 


effect,  behJtrfen;  —  cures,  ^eilun= 

gen  I)erbeiful()ren. 
effect,  ©influfe,  m.  -^e;  SBirfung,/. 
effort,  5lnftrengung,  /. 
egg,  (gi,  n.  (gier. 
Egypt,  tgi}pten, 
eight,  a^t 
eighth,  ber  ad^tc. 
eighteen,  ad^tjeJin, 
eighteenth,  ber  od^tgefinte. 
either  ...  or,  enttreber  . .  ,  ober. 
election,  SSat)I,  /. 
electric,  eleftrifd^. 
elegant,  elegant, 
elephant,  (glepl)ant,  m.  -en. 
else,  fonft;  anything  — ?  [onft  nod^ 

etlBag? 
eleven,  elf. 
Elizabeth,  (glifabetl^. 
embarke,  ftd^  etnf(j§iffen. 
embelUsh,  fd^muden. 
embitter,  berbittern. 
eminently,  aufeerorbentUd^. 
Emperor,  ^aifer,  m. 
emphatically,  na(f)briidEIid^,  in  be^ 

fonberer  SSeife,  befonberg. 
employe,  ber  §lngeftetlte. 
Empress,  ^atferin,  / 
empty,  leer, 
endanger,  gefal)rben. 
endure,  ertragen,  trug,  getragen. 
enemy,  i^einb,  m.  -e. 
energetic,  energifd^. 
engaged;  to  be  —  in,  teilnel)men 

an. 

engine,  $D?af(f)tne,/. 
England,  (Snglanb,  n. 
English,  englifcf). 

enjoy  (dinner),  ftd^  fd^medfen  laffen. 
enlarge,  eriDeitern,  bergrofeern. 
enlightenment,  5luf fliirung,  /. 
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enough,  gcnug, 

enrich,  beret(^ern. 

enter,  eintreten,  txat,  gctreten;  to 

—  the  house,  inS  §aug  cintre= 
ten. 

entertainment,  Untcr{)altung,  /.; 

59eh)irtUTig  {food),f. 
enthusiasm,  SBegeifterung,  /. 
environment,  Umgebung,  /.;  urn* 

gcbettbc  3uft'i^t^C' 
equal,  gleid^. 
equipment,  Hugriiftung. 
enquire,  fragcn. 
enquiries,  5^ad^forf(i^ungen. 
era,  iSixa,  f. 

escape,  etitrtnncn,  cntrann,  cntrotis 
ncn;  entge^en,  gtng,  gegangen. 

especially,  befonber^. 

establish,  errid^tcn. 

estates,  ©titer. 

esteem,  ac^ten. 

esteem,  5l(^tung,  /. 

eternity,  (ghjigfeit,  /. 

Europe,  (Suropa,  w. 

even,  fogor,  felbft;  not  — ,  ntd^t 
einmal;  —  then,  felbft  bann. 

every,  feber,  -e,  -g;  —  one,  jeber; 

—  thing,  atteg ;  —  where,  iiberatl. 
evil,  Ubel,  n.;  to  do  — ,  S36feg  tun. 
exactly,  genau. 

exalt,  er{)eben. 
examine,  unterfud^en. 
examination,   (gyamen,   n.;  — , 

^riifung,  /. 
example,  ^robe,  /.;  to  give  an  — , 

ein  SBeifptel  geben. 
excavation,  Hu^grabung,  /. 
exceedingly,  au^erorbentltc^. 
excel,  tlbertreffen,  traf,  getroffen. 
except,  augfd^Itefeen,  fd^to^,  gef(^tof= 

fen;  {conj.)  au^er  (ba^)  ;nur  (bo&). 


excess,  tibermo^,  n.  -c. 

excesses,  Hu^hJiic^fe. 

excited,  aufgeregt;  —  over,  iiber. 

excitement,  5lufregung,  /. 

excuse,  entfd^ulbigen. 

excuse,  (Sntfcfiulbtgung;  to  make 

excuses,  ^ntfd^ulbigungen  t)or= 

bringen. 

exercise,  Hufgabe,  /.;  Ubunggftiidf, 

n.-r,  Hugiibung,  /. 
exhibition,  3lugfteHung,  /. 
exhortation,  (grmat)nung,  /. 
expect,  eriDorten;  to  —  some  one 

to  come,  jemanben  ertoarten. 
expectation,  Srn)artnng,  /. 
expensive,  foftbar,  teuer,  foftfpteltg. 
experience,  grlebnife,  n.  -c;  ©r* 

fat)rung,  /. 
experienced,  erfal^ren. 
experiment,  (gyperiment,  n.  -e; 

SSerfud^,  m.  -e. 
express,  au^briidfen. 
extensive,  auggebel^nt. 
extenuate,  milbern. 
extraordinary,  au^erorbentltd^. 
extravagant,  iibertrteben. 
eye,  Sluge,  n.  -en. 

F 

face,  ©eftd^t,  n.  -cr. 
fact,  2:atfad^e,/. 

faculties  of  mind,  ©etfteSgobcn. 
fair,  fc^on. 

fair,  SReffe,  /.;  ^af)vmatft,  m.  -^c. 
fairy,  gee,/. 

fairy-faith,  geenglaube,  m. 
faith,  ©laube,  m.;  (gen.)  -n8. 
faithfully,  treu,  getreu. 
faithfulness,  Sreue,  /. 
fall,  fallen,  fiel,  gefalten;  —  down, 
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f)m'  (f)cr)=  untcrfoKcn;  —  in  love 

with,  ftc^  bcrlicben  in. 
fall,  ^crbft,  m. 
false,  falfc^. 
famous,  beriil^mt. 
far,  tr)dt,  fern,  cntfernt;  —  off,  iDeit 

entfernt. 

fare;  how  did  you  —  by  it?  2Bie 
bift  bu  babci  toeggefomnten? 

farewell,  SebelDot)!,  n.;  2lb[(f)ieb,  m. 

farm,  i8auernf)of,  m.  -^e. 

farmer,  SSauer,  w.  -n. 

fascinating,  bejaubernb. 

fast,  fd^nell,  feft. 

father,  SSoter,  m.  ^. 

favor,  ©unft,  /.;  ©efaHlgfett,  /.;  in 
our  — ,  ju  unferen  ©unften. 

favorite  flower,  SteblingSblumc,  /. 

fear,  fiird^ten. 

fear,  ^^urd^t,  /. 

fearful,  furc^tbar. 

feast,  i^cft,  n.  -c. 

February,  gebruar,  m. 

fee,  ^onorar,  n. 

feed,  fiittern. 

feel,  fuf)Ien;  I  feel  well,  ic^  fiil^Ic 
mi(i)  too^l;  —  better,  ft(^  n)ot)Icr 
fiifilcn;  — like,m6gcn,§uft  Jiaben. 

fellow,  ^crl,  m.  -e;  ©cnoffe,  m.  -n; 
—  conspirator,  9D^itt)erfd§tt)ore= 
ner,  m.  -cn. 

fence,  3oun,  m.  -^e. 

few,  irentg,  h)emge;  a  — ,  ctn  poor. 

fiction,  ^rofabic^tung,  /. 

field,  %db,  n.  -er. 

fierce,  grimmtg. 

fifty,  funfstg. 

figure,  f^igur,  /. 

fill,  anfiilten. 

finally,  fd^Iiefeltd^. 

find,  finben,  fanb,  gcfunben;  —  out, 


cntbccfcn;  —  pleasure  in  some- 
thing, SSergniigen  an  etlwag  finben. 

fine,  fd)on,  gut,  fein. 

fine,  ©elbftrafe,  /. 

finger,  i^inger,  m.  — . 

finish,  fertigfteflen,  beenbigen. 

fire,  geuer,  n.  — ;  on  — ,  in  glQm= 
men. 

firm,  girma,  /.  -en. 
firm,  feft. 
firmly,  feft. 
first,  erft,  juerft. 
fish,  i^ifc^,  m.  -e. 
fisherman,  i^ifc^er,  m.  — . 
fishing,  bag  i^tfc^en;  ^^ifd^fang,  m. 
fit,  paffenb,  tauglic^;  not  — ,  un= 
tauglt(^. 

fit;  poor  — ,  fd)Ied^ter  ©i^  {clothes). 

five,  funf. 

flame,  %\ammt,  f. 

flash,  aufleud^ten,  flashing  light, 

i8Ii^,  m.  -e. 
float,  fd^n)imnten,  fd^toamtn,  ge= 

fc^tuomnten. 

flight,  m^j- 

flinch    from,    ^uvUdtod^m  toon, 

tcid^,  geh)id^en. 
flock,  §erbe,  /. 
floor,  33oben,  m.  ^, 
flour,  SD^etil,  n. 
flow,  flie^en,  flofe,  geflofeen. 
flower,  SBIunte,  /. 
flute,  %mt,  f. 
fly,  fliegen,  flog,  geflogen. 
fly,  %lm^,  f- 
fog,  ?^ebel,  m. 

follow,  folgen;  —  the  sea,  jur  ®ee 
geben. 

follower,  Sgegleiter,  m.  — . 
following,  fotgenb. 
folly,  Xorl^eit,  /. 
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fond;  to  be  —  of,  gcrn  Jiabcn,  gern 

effcn  {of  eatables). 
food,  9^a{)rung,  /.;  ©pcife,  /.;  9^af)= 

runggmittel,  n.  — ;  greffen,  n. 

{of  animals) . 
fool,  9^arr,  m.  -en;  Xox,  m.  -en. 
fool,  pm  ^axvtn  t)aben. 
foot,  %u^,  m.  -^e. 

for,  betin;  —  six  weeks,  fedjg  SSos 
c^en  tang;  —  many  years,  t)iele 
^di)U  tjinburd^  (tang). 

force,  ^raft,  /.  ^c;  ^ad^t,  /.  -^e; 
@tmU,f. 

foreign,  frcmb. 

foreigner,  Slu^lanbcr,  m.  — ;  bcr 

grcmbe. 
forest,  SSalb,  ^er. 
forget,  bergeffen,  bcrga^,  bergcffcn. 
forgive,  bergeben,  gab,  gegebcn. 
fork,  ®abcl,  /.  -n. 
form,  geftattcn. 
form,  j^ovm,  f. 

former,  friiber;  the  — ,  bcr  erftcrc, 

ber  dorigc. 
fortunately,  gIucfUd)errt)etfe. 
fortune,  SSermogen,  n.;  to  tell  — , 

tuabrfagcn;  — teller,  SSabrfagcr, 

m. 

foundation,  ©runblagc,  /. 
foul,  fcbmu^ig,  sottg. 
four,  bier, 
fox,  %u<i)^^  m.  -^c. 
fragrant,  toobirtedjcnb. 
framed,  etngerabmt. 
France,  i^ranfreic^,  n. 
Frederick,  ^riebrid^. 
free  oneself,  \\^  befretcn. 
freedom,  greibeit,/. 
freely,  freimiltig. 

French,  fransofifc^;  the  — ,  bic 
^^ranjofcn. 


fried,  gebratcn. 
friend,  i^reunb,  m.  -c, 
friendly,  freunbltd^. 
friendship,  greunbfd^aft,  /. 
frightened;  to  be  —  by  some- 
thing, crfd^redt  tocrbcn  burd^  it- 

frequent,  bSuftg, 
fresh,  frifd^. 
front,  i^ront,  /. 

fruit,  %xvi6)i,f.  -^e;  Obft,  n;  — tree, 

Obftboum,  m.  -^c. 
fruitless,  fruc^tlog. 
fulfill,  erfiittcn. 
full,  t)oK. 

fully,  boltig,  giin^Hd^. 

fun,  (Spa^,  m.  -^e;  to  make  —  of 
something,  iibcr  ettt)a^  luftig 
madden,  iemanb  jum  53cftcn  babcn. 

funny,  fpafebctft. 

fury,  SSut,/. 

furnish,  einricbten. 

furniture,  mM  {pi.). 

future,  3ufunft,  f. 

future,  sufiinfttg. 

G 

gain,  getDtnncn,  gelDann,  gclDonncn. 

gallop,  galoppiercn. 

gambling,  bag  ©pielcn. 

gang,  9?otte,  /. 

garden,  ©artcn,  m. 

gasp,  Sltempg,  m.  -^e;  at  the  last 

— ,  in  ben  le^ten  BiiQ^n. 
gate,  Xot,  n.  -e;  — keeper,  ^fort= 

ner,  m.  — . 
gaze  at,  anftarren. 
gender,  ©efc^tec^t,  n.  -er. 
general,  ©eneral,  m.  -^e. 
generally,  geh)dbnli(^,  allgemein. 
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generalization,  SScraHgctnctnerung, 
/. 

genial,  leutfeltg.  [-er. 
genius,  ®enie,  n.  -g,  ©etft,  m. 
gentleman,  §err,  m.  -cn. 
gently,  fanft;  to  treat  — ,  milbc 

be{)anbcln. 
German,  ber  !Deutfd^c,  -n. 
German,  beutfc^  {adj.). 
Germany,  !Deutfc^Ianb. 
get,  befommen,  lam,  gefomtnen; 

l^olen;  n)crben,  irurbc,  geirorben; 

—  along,  boranfommen,  tarn, 
Qefommen;  —  away,  bat)onfom= 
men;  —  into  trouble,  in  Unan= 
neJ)inU(i^feiten  geratett  (geriet, 
gcraten);  —  made,  madden  laffen 
(liefe,  gelaffcn);  —  on,  t)ortt)(irt^= 
fommen;  —  out,  Jieraugfommen, 
fic^  befreicn;  —  over,  iiberh)in= 
ben  (hDonb,  geinunbeti) ;  —  up, 
aufftel)cn  (ftanb,  gcftanben);  — 
wet,  nafe  toerben. 

gibe,  ©pott,  m.;  ©tic^elct,  /. 

gift,  ®abc,  /.;  ©efd^enf,  n. 

gifted,  ht%ahi. 

girl,  Wa.h^tn,  n.  — . 

give,  geben,  gab,  gegcbcn;  —  up, 

aufgebcn,  abfagcn  (dat.);  cntfa= 

gen  (dat.). 
glad,  frol^;  I  am  — ,  td^  freuc  mic^; 

—  of,  frol)  iiber. 
gladly,  gem,  fro^. 
gladness,  grenbe, /. 
glass,  ©lag,  n.  -^er. 
glasses,  53ritle,  /. 
glassware,  ©laglrare, /. 
gleam,  leud^ten. 
glove,  ^anbfd^nf),  m.  -c. 

go,  gel)en,  ging,  gegangen;  I  am  go- 
ing to,  ic^  bin  int  SBegriff;  —  a- 


stray,  ftd5  bcrirren ;  —  far  beyond 
something,  tuett  iiber  ettraS  J)in= 
augge{)en;  —  home,  nac^  ^aufe 
gel^en;  —  into  business,  ein  ®e= 
fd^aft  anfangen;  —  on,  fortfa{)ren; 
—  out,  auggeben, 

God,  ®ott  w.;  —  forbid!  ©ott 
bebiite! 

godmother,  ^ipattn,  /. 

gold,  @olb,  n. 

good,  gut;  much  — ,  M  ®ute«. 

goods,  SBaren. 

good-bye,  Sebeh3obI,  n. 

good  natured,  gutntutig. 

goodness,  ©iite,  /. 

Governor,  (Stattl)alter,  m;  ©ou* 

berneur,  m. 
grain,  ^orn,  n.  -^er, 
gramm,  ©ranrnt,  n. 
grammar,  ©ramtnotif,  /. 
grand,  gro^,  bornebm. 
grandfather,  ©rofebater,  m. 
grandmother,  ©ro^mutter,  /.  ^, 
grant,  getoabren. 
grass,  ®raS,  n. 
gray,  gran, 
great,  gro^. 
greatly,  febr. 
greediness,  ^abgtcr,  /. 
greedy,  gierig;  —  of  money,  gelb= 

gierig. 
green,  griin. 

greet,  grii^en,  begriifeen.  [/. 
greeting,  ®ruB,  m.  ^e;  SBegriifeung, 
groan,  [tobnen. 

groom  in  waiting,  ^atninerl^err, 
m.  -en. 

ground,  @rbe,  m.;  SBoben,  m.  ^. 
grow,  n)ad^fen,  toucb^,  geh)a(bfen; 

irerben,  iburbe,  getcorben;  to  — 

plants,  ^flanjen  jiel^en. 
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guest,  ®oft,  m.  -^c. 

guide,  gut)rer,  m.  — . 

guilty,  fc^uIMg;  to  find  — ,  fc^ulbig 

befinben;  —  of,  .[(^ulbig  fein 

(gen.). 
gun,  ®etr)e!)r,  n.  -c. 
gutter,  $Rinnftein,  m.  -c. 

H 

habit,  ®ett)o()nf)eit,  /.;  to  be  in  the 

— ,  bte  ®eft)of)iilf)eit  l^aben;  —  of 

life,  Seben^0elDoI)n{)eit,  /. 
hair,  ^aax,  n.  -e;  — -dresser,  §aar= 

fiinftler,  m.  — . 
half,  I)alb. 
half,  <palfte,/. 
hall,  ©aal,  m.  -e. 
hammer,  jammer,  m. 
hand,  ^anh,f.  -^e. 
handkerchief,  Safd^entud^,  w.  -er. 
handle,  uniQefien  (gtng,  gcgangen) 

mit  ettoag. 
hang,  pngen,  Jjtng,  gel^ongcn; 

trans,  weak;  —  out,  aug{)lingeTt. 
happen,  gefc^el^en,  gefc^at),  ge[(f)e!)en; 

how  it  happened,  ft)ie  eg  gc= 

\^tf)tn,  tdk  eg  fam. 
happiness,  ®lud,  n.;  ®lii(ffelig* 

feit,/. 
happy,  gliidlid^,  frof). 
harbour,  ^afen,  w.  — . 
harbour,       l^erbcrgen ;  l^egen 

{thoughts). 
hard,  lf)ort,  fd^lrer  (diffic);  — 

times,  \^\t6)it  S^iitn. 
-hardly,  faum,  fd^hjerlid^. 
hare,  ^afe,  m.  -n. 
harm,  ?eib,  n.;  to  do  —  to  some 

one,  iemanbem  etlrag  gu  Seibe 

tun. 


harmful,  bcrbcrbltci^,  fd^abltd^,  nid^t 

befommen  {eatables)  {dat.). 
hasten,  eilen;  —       {places);  — 

{persons). 
hastily,  eiltg. 
hat,  §ut,  w.  ^e. 
hateful,  berl^afet. 

hatred,  ^a^,  m.;  from  — ,  aug 

have,  l^abcn;  I  —  to  go,  id^  mu^ 

gel^en. 
head,  ^opf,  m.  -^e. 
health,  ®efunbt)eit,  /.;  to  be  in 

good  — ,  fief)  iDot)!  befinben,  bei 

guter  ®efunb!)eit  fein. 
heap,  {)aufen. 
hear,  I)oren. 

heart,  ^erj,  n.  -en;  gen.  ^ergenS. 
heartily,  t)ergUd^. 
heating,  ^ei^ung,  /. 
heaven,  ^immel,  m. 
height,  ^o{)e,  /. 

help,  I)elfen,  fialf,  gel^olfen;  I  could 

not  — ,  ic^  fonnte  nic§t  uml)in. 
help,  ^ilfe,  /.;  ^Beiftanb,  m. 
hen,  §u{)n,  n.  -^er;  ^enne,/. 
Henry,  §einrid^. 
herdsman,  ^irt,  m.  -en. 
heredity,  SSererbung,  /. 
heroworship,  ^elbenbereJirung,  /. 
hesitate,  jaubern. 
hide,  berbergen,  berbarg,  berborgen. 
high,  ^oc^. 

high  court  of  justice,  {)dd^fter 

ric^tg{)of,  m. 
highly,  fe{)r,  t)oc^ft,  gut,  fd^on. 
hill,  §iigel,  w.  — ;  53erg,  m.  -e. 
hindrance,  ^inberni^,  n.  -e. 
history,  ®efd^i(^tc,  /. 
hive,  SBtenenftodE,  m.  ^e. 
hold,  J)alten,  l()ielt,  geJialten;  —  out, 
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borlf)aIten;  —  to  one's  purpose, 
bet  feinem  33orfa^  bleiben. 

hole,  2o^,  n.  -^er. 

holiday,  ^^eiertag,  m.  -e;  ^^erien 
ipl.). 

home,  §aug,  n.  ^er;  ^etmat,/.;  at 
— ,  p  €>au[e;  go  — ,  nac^  ^aufe 
geljen;  come  — ,  nad^  §aufe 
fommeii. 

homestead,  ^etmftatte,  /. 

homework,  ©c^iularbeit,  /.;  -cn. 

honest,  aufri(f)tig. 

honesty,  (gl^rlic^feit,  /.;  Hufrid^tlg= 

honour,  el^rcn. 
honour,  (Sfirc,/. 

honourable,  ei)rctih)crt,  ti)xtn'ooU. 

hope,  l^offen. 

hope,  ^offnung,  /. 

horizon,  ^orijont,  m. 

horse,  "ipferb,  n.  -e. 

hospital,  ^ranfenl^aug,  n.  -^cr. 

hot,  I)ei^. 

hound,  3agb{)unb,  m.  ^c;  ^unb, 

m.  -e. 
hour,  ©tunbc,  /. 
house,  ^aug,  w.  -^cr. 
housewife,  ^augfrau,  /. 
housework,  ^augarbeit,  /. 
how,  tote;  —  are  you?  tok  gel^t 

bir?  — so,  toic. 
however,  aber,  iebod^. 
human,  menfc^Iic^. 
humiliation,  Srniebrigung,  /. 
humor,  §umor,  w.;  ©cmiit^art,  /. 
humorous,  I)umoriftifd^. 
hundred,  I)unbert. 
hunger,  hunger,  m. 
hungry,  t)ungrtg. 
hunt  for,  fuc^en  (naii^). 
hunter,  ^ager,  m.  — ♦ 


hurry,  (Silc,  /.;  to  be  in  a  — ,  in 
Site  fcin» 

I 

ice,  (Sig,  n. 
idea,  ^bee,  /. 

idiom,  ^biorn,  n.  -c;  9?cbcitgart,  /. 

idleness,  Zv'dQ{)dt,  f. 

ill,   franf,   fd^Ie(^t;   —  defined, 

fc^Ied^t  beftntert. 
illness,  ^xant^)^it,  /. 
imagine,  glauben,  fic^  borftetlen,  ftd^ 

etnbilben.  he. 
imagination,  ©inbilbuttggfraft,  /. 
imitate,  nad^al^meti. 
immediate,  unmittelbar. 
immediately,  [ogleic^,  fofort;  — 

afterwards,  gleic^  barauf. 
immovable,  utibetceglid^. 
impatient,  ungebulbig. 
imperfect,  unboHfommen. 
implore,  bitten,  bat,  gebeten. 
important,  tuic^tig. 
impossible,  uniTtdgUc^, 
improbable,  unrt)a!)rfd^einHc^. 
impure,  unrein. 

in,  in ;  —  f  r  ont ,  b  or,  b  orne ; — order, 

um,  —  su. 
inattentive,  unaufmerffam. 
incident,  SSorfdtt,  m.  -^e. 
incompetence,  Unfctfiigfeit,  /. 
incomprehensibility,  Unfo§bor= 

Mt,/. 
increase,  bermeJiren. 
indebted;  to  be  —  to  some  one, 

iemanbem  etltia^  fc^ulbig  fein. 
indeed,  tDtrflic^,  genjtfe. 
Indian,  ^nbianer,  m.  — . 
indifference,  ©letd^giilttgfeit,  /. 
indifferent,  gletc^gultig,  etnerlei. 
indignation,  (gntriiftung,  /. 
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indispensable,  uncntbeJirUc^. 
induce,  beranlaffen,  beranlafetc,  t)er= 
atila^t;  beh)egen,  betoog,  betBogen. 
ineptitude,  HIbernliett,  /. 
inexorable,  unerbtttlid^. 
inflation,  Slufgeblafenbett,  /. 
influence,  ©influfe,  m.  -^c. 
inform,  bena(^^r^c^t^gCIt. 
informed,  unterri(|tet» 
injury,  33erle^ung, /. 
ink,  Jtnte,  /. 

inkstand,  Stiitenfa^,  n.  -^cr. 
innkeeper,  SBirt,  m.  -e. 
inquire,  fragen;  —  after,  fid^  cr= 

funbigen  tiad^. 
insect,  ^nfcft,  n.  -cn. 
inside,  in,  inner|)alb,  inner, 
insight,  ©nftc^t, /. 
insipidity,  5Ibgefd^ma(ftt)cit,  /. 
insolence,  Hnmofeung,  /. 
inspire,  anfeuern. 
inspiration,  33egetfterung,  /. 
instead  of,  anftott. 
intellect,  33erftanb,  m. 
intellectual,  getftig. 
intend,  beabftc^tigen. 
intention,  Slbftc^t,  /. 
interest,  ^ntereffc,  n.;  2^etlna{)mc, 

/.;  to  be  of  —  to  some  one,  fiir 

jemanben  don  ^nlcreffe  fein. 
interests,  ^m\tn  {pi.). 
interested;  to  be  —  in  something 

3ntere[[c  an  etlDog  seigcn. 
interrupt,  unterbrcc^en,  hxd^),  ge= 

broc^en. 

introduce,  einfiit)rcn.  [gefdlen. 
invade,  einfallen  in  (ein  Sanb),  fiel, 
invention,  ©rfinbung,  /. 
invest  money,  ®elb  anicgen. 
invisible,  unfi(^tbar. 
invite,  cintaben,  lub,  gelaben. 


Irishman,  ^rlftnbcr,  m, 
iron,  ©fen,  n. 
Italy,  ^^talien,  n. 

J 

Jack,  §an§. 

January,  ^anuar,  m. 

job,  Hrbeit,  /.;  5lrbeitftette,  /.; 

f(^aft,  n.  -e. 
joke,  fpofeen. 
joke,  ©pa^,  m.  ^c. 
journey,  9Jeife,  /. 
jovial,  frol^finnig,  Jieitcr,  iobid. 
joy,  ?5reube,  /. 
joyful,  fro!)Ii(i^. 
joyfully,  fr6l)Itd^,  freubtg. 
judge,  ^{^itx,  m.  — . 
judgment,  9?id^terfpm(i^,  m.  -^c. 
judgment  hall,®ert(^tgfaol,  m.  -^e. 
jug,  ^rug,  m.  ^e. 
juice,  ©aft,  m.  ^t, 
jump,  fpringen,  fprang,  gefprungen; 

to  —  with  joy,  bor  i^reuben 

fpringen. 
June,  3?uni,  m. 

just,  nur,  grabe,  cben;  —  as,  grabe 
fo. 

E 

keen,  fc^arf. 

keep,  {)alten,  f)telt,  gel^alten;  be= 

l^atten. 
key,  ©dfiliiffel,  m.  — . 
kill,  tdten. 

kind,  giitig,  freunbttd^. 
kind,  Hrt,  /.;  all  kinds  of,  allerlet. 
kindly,  giitig,  freunblid^. 
kindness,  ®iite,  /. 
king,  ^onig,  m.  -e. 
kingdom,  ^onigreid^,  n.  -c. 
kitchen,  til(^e,  /. 
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kite,  ©rad^en,  m.  — . 

kitten,  tiifec^en,  n.  — . 

knee,  ^nic,  n.  -e. 

knife,  mt(\tv,  n.  — 

knock,  fd^Iagen,  fd^Iug,  gefd^Iagcn; 
—  down,  nieberfc^Iagen. 

know,  miffen,  mu^tc,  gemu^t  (in- 
formation); fennen,  fannte,  9e= 
fannt  (acquaintance). 

known,  i)efannt;  to  make  — ,  be= 
fannt  madden. 

knowledge,  SBiffen,  n. 

L 

lady,  !Damc,  ^^tan,  /. 

lake,  <Sec,  w.  -n, 

lamb,  Samm,  w.  -^cr. 

land,  lanbeti, 

land,  Sanb,  w.  -^cr. 

language,  ©prac^e,  /.;  9?ebe,  /. 

large,  gro^. 

lash,  §ieb,  w.  -c;  ©trctc^,  m.  -c, 
last,  le^t;  —  night,  geftern  abenb, 

le^te  ^Ha^t 
late,  fpiit. 
later,  fpiitcr, 

latest;  at  the  very  — ,  fpiitefteng. 
latter,  fpiitcr;  the  — ,  biefer,  ber 
Ic^tcrc. 

laugh,  lad^en;  —  at,  lac^en  iiber, 

laughingly,  lad^enb. 

laughing,  bag  Sadden. 

law,  ®efe^,  n.  -c. 

law  court,  ©eric^t,  n.  -c, 

lawfully,  auf  gefe^Itc^c  SSeifc,  ge= 

lawsuit,  ^tagc,/.;  9^ec^tg:^attbel,  m. 

lawyer,  9?cd^tganh)att,  m.  -^e. 
lavishly,  Derfc^mcnberifd^. 


lay,  legen,  legtc,  gelcgt;  if  impf.  of 
to  lie  =  lag  (of  liegen,  lag,  gele= 
gen);  —  open,  offenbareti;  — 
up,  aufl^aufen,  [ammeln. 

lead,  iBIet,  n. 

lead,  fiit)ren. 

leader,  guf)rcr,  w.  — ;  SSortnonn 

(pi.  3SorIeute). 
leaf,  S3Iatt,  n.  ^cr. 
lean  over,  fid^  iiberleJincn, 
learn,  lerneti. 
leather,  Seber,  n. 
leave,  Iaf[en,  liefe,  gelaffeti;  bcrlaf= 

fen    (place);    abgel^eTi  (gittg, 

Qcgattgcn  (train);  guriitflaffen; 

iibrig   laffen    (quantity);  fort= 

reifen   (journey);   to  —  for, 

abrcifen  nad^. 
leave ;  to  take  — ,  5lbfd^ieb  nel)men, 

nabm,  gcnommen. 
left,  ttnf,  adj.;  \mU,  adv. 
leg,  53etn,  n.  -c. 
lend,  leiJieii,  lief),  geliefien. 
lese-,  majesty,  9)JaieftijtgbeIeibi= 

guttg,  /. 
less,  iDemger* 

lesson,  Hufgabc,  /.;  <Stunbc  (tui- 
tion) /.;  to  take  a  —  from  some 
thing,  ftc^  eine  Se{)re  au^  etu^a^ 
^iel^en;  to  give  one  a  — ,  iemaTi= 
bem  eine  Seftion  ertetlen;  let  this 
be  a  —  to  you,  laffen  @ie  fid^ 
bag  pr  SSarnung  bienen. 

let,  laffen,  lie^,  gelaffen* 

letter,  S3rief,  m.  -t, 

liable  to  be,  fiitiig  fein  (active 
force);  to  be  —  to  a  thing, 
einer  <Sad§e  auggefe^t  fein  (pass, 
force) . 

liar,  Siigner,  m.  — . 

liberate,  befreien. 
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liberty,  ^reiJjeit, /. 

librarian,  33ibUot^efar,  m.  -e;  to 
be  made  — ,  jum  ^.  bcrufen 
h3erben. 

lie,  liegen,  lag,  gclcgen. 

life,  Seben,  n. 

light,  anjitnben, 

lightning,  53Iii5,  m.  -c. 

like,  Tnogen  or  gem  mogcn;  gem 
{)aben;  only  with  noun  or  pro- 
noun objects;  liebeti;  I  —  that, 
bag  gefattt  mir;  I  —  music,  ic^ 
Uebe  bie  mvi\xt 

like,  toxt,  gleic^;  —  it,  bergleic^en; 
the  —  of  which,  bergleic^en. 

likely,  )Da{)rfc^einIi(^,  bermutltd^. 

likewise,  gleid^ermafeen,  ebenfo. 

linen,  Setnen,  n. 

lion,  ?d)t»e,  m.  -tt. 

listen,  t)dren;  —  to,  jufioren,  pren 
auf, 

literary,  liter arifci^. 

literature,  i^iteratur,  /. 

little,  flein;  a  — ,  ein  tt)emg. 

live,  leben;  h)ot)nen. 

livelihood,  §ebengunterf)alt,  m.; 

Slu^fommen,  w. 
livingroom,  SSoiinsimmer,  n.  — . 
loan,  S)artel^eTt,  n.  — . 
lock  up,  berfc^IieBen,  berfc^Io^,  ber= 

fc^Ioffen. 
lofty,  ert)aben. 
log,  SBaumftamm,  m.  ^t, 
long,  long, 
longer,  liinger. 
longing,  (£e!)nfu(^t,  /. 
look,  fef)eTi,  faf),  gefe!)en;  auSfel^en; 

—  after,  fe{)en  na(^;  —  at, 
anfel^en;  —  around,  uml()erfet)en; 

—  for,  fud^en;  —  forward  to 
fid^  freuen  auf;  —  up,  auffeJien. 


look,  Stnfel^en,  n. 

lord,  §err,  m.  -en. 

lose,  berlieren,  berlor,  berloren;  to 

—  appetite,  eg  berget)t  mir  ber 

Slppetit;  umfommen  {die);  un= 

tergel^en  {vessel). 
loss,  3SerIuft;  —  of  blood,  53Iut= 

tierluft,  m. 
lot,  Sog  {fate),  n.  -e, 
lot,  *!|3o[ten  (of  goods)  m.  — ;  53au= 

pla^  (/or  building),  m.  -^e. 
loud,  laut. 

love,  lieben;  to  —  dearly,  fel^r 

lieben. 
love,  giebe,  /. 
low,  niebrtg,  Iei[e. 
lowly,  niebrig,  befcfieibett. 
lying  down  on  the  ground,  auf 

bem  33oben  Itegenb. 

M 

machine,  SD'Jafc^tne,  /. 

magic,  magtfd^. 

magnificent,  grofearttg» 

maid,  SD^agb,  /.  ^e. 

maiden,  ^uttgfrau,  /. 

maimed,  ^riippel,  m.  — . 

mainstreet,  ^auptftrafee,  /. 

make,  mac^en. 

malicious,  bo^fiaft. 

man,  Wm\(i)  {hum.  being),  w.-en; 

9)Jann  {m-ale  being),  m.  -^er. 
manage,  leiten;  I  managed  to,  e6 

gelang  mir. 
manager,  ®efc^aftgfu{)rer,  m.  — . 
managed,  berrt)altet. 
manner,  SBeife,  /.;  in  this  — ,  auf 

biefe  SBeife. 
manners,  S3enef)men,  n. 
manly,  miinnlid^. 
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mansion,  SBol^nfiaug,  n.  -^cr. 
manufactured   articles,  gabrif= 
h)are,  /. 

many,  t)ie(e;  —  a,  mand^er,  -e,  -S. 

mapletree,  2lt)ornbaum,  tn.  -c. 

march,  mar[d)ieren. 

march,  SD^arfc^,  w.  -^c. 

March,  9Jiarj,  m. 

mark  (coin),  'Mart,/. 

market,  SO?arft,  ^e, 

marry,  f)etraten  (trans.);  ftd^  t)er= 
l^eiraten  mit  iemanb  (refl.),  mar- 
ried, berl^eiratet. 

Mary,  9JJaric. 

master,  Setter  (school),  m.  — ; 
SD^eifter  (trade),  m.  — ;  §err 
(superior),  m.  -en;  to  be  —  of 
something,  eth)ag  bef)errfd^eii; 
—  influences,  ^auptetnfliiffe; 
— piece,  SDIeifterftiicf,  w. 

mastery,  2)?eifter[d^aft;  /. 

match,  ^artie,  /. 

matchless,  unt)ergleic^ltd^. 

material,  aj^aterial,  n.  -ten;  ^eug, 
n. 

matter,  ®ac^e,  Slngelegenl^eit,  /.; 
no  —  whether  ...  or,  einerlet  ob 
.  .  .  ober. 

may,  biirfen,  burfte,  geburft;  fdn= 

nen,  fonnte,  gefonnt. 
May,  3JJai,  m.;  —  day,  ber  erfte 

max. 

Mayflower,  SWoiblume,  /. 
mayor,  53urgermeifter,  m.  — . 
meal,  9)?af)Ijett,  /. 
mean,  metnen,  benfen;  —  to  do, 

toorfiaben,  tooHen. 
mean,  gemein, 

means;  by  no  — ,  feine^lDegg, 
meantime,  unterbeffen. 
measure,  meffen,  mafe,  gemeffen. 


measure,  Mo.^,  n.  -c;  to  take  — , 

Wa.^  net)men. 
meat,  %lt\\<^,  n. 

medal,  9)^ebaiIIe,  /.;  ^JDenfmiinje,  /. 

meddle,  fic^  etnmtfd^en  in;  to  — 
with  other's  affairs,  ftc^  um  an= 
berer  ?eute  Slngelegenl^eiten  be= 
fiimmern. 

meekly,  fanftmiittg,  bemiitig. 

meet,  treffen,  traf,  getroffen;  be= 
gegnen  (to  meet  accidentally); 
to  —  with  difficulties,  mit 
(gc^tuterigfetten  lu  fiimpfen  I)a= 
ben;  to  —  with  an  accident, 
einen  Unfatt  Jiaben. 

meeting,  SSerfammlung,  / . 

melt,  fc^nielgen,  fc^mols,  gefc^moI= 
sen. 

member,  ©lieb,  n.  -er. 
memorize,  augtcenbtg  lernen. 
memory,  (grinnerung,  /. 
men,  ?eute,  9D?anner  (male  being). 
mention,  ertoaJinen. 
merchant,  ^aufnrann,  m.  -leutc. 
merchandise,  SB  are,  /. 
mere,  blo^. 

messenger,  SBote,  m.;  -n. 

metal,  $D?etaII,  n.;  -c. 

method,  SOIet^obe,  /.;  Slrt,  /.; 

SBetfe,/. 
metre,  SOIeter,  n.  — « 
midnight,  9)Jttternad^t,  /.  -^e. 
mild,  mtlbe. 
mile,  9J?eiIe,  /. 
milk,  m\\6),f. 

mind,  bead^ten;  to  —  one's  busi- 
ness, [tc^  um  feine  5lngelegen= 
l^eiten  befiimmern. 

mind,  ©eift,  w.  -er;  S3erftanb,  m. 

mine,  SD?ine,  /. 

Minnie,  SOIinna,  /. 
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minute,  SWinute,  /. 
misdoing,  Uberfd^reitung, /. 
misfortune,  Ungliid,  n.  -gf&ttc. 
mislead,  irreleiten. 
miserable,  elenb. 

miss,  bermiffen,  bcrfel^Icn;  to  be 
— ing,  fet)Icn;  to  —  the  road, 
ben  SBeg  t)crfc{)Ien;  to  —  the 
train,  ben  Sm  berpaffen. 

mistake,  %tf)kv,  m.  — ;  ^rrtum, 
m.  -^er. 

mistaken,  to  be  — ,  tm  ^rrtum 
fein. 

modem,  mobern. 

modest,  befd^ciben. 

molest,  beliiftigen. 

moment,  Slugenblidf,  m.  -c;  55e= 

beutung,  /.  -en. 
money,  ®elb,  n.  -er. 
month,  SKonat,  m.  -e. 
moniunent,  3)enfmal,  n.  ^tx, 
monotonous,  eintonig,  einformig. 
moonlit,  bom  $D?onbe  erleud^tet. 
more,  mel^r;  —  than,  mef)r  alg. 
morning,  SDfJorgen,  m.  — ;  in  the 

— ,  am  aWorgen;  this  — ,  l^eute 

iD'Jorgen. 
mortal,  fterblid^. 
most,  meift,  bie  meiften. 
mother,  W\xiitx,  f. 
motor,  ^Diotor,  m.  -en. 
motorboat,  SO^otorboot,  n.  -e. 
motorpower,  ^raft  eine^  Moioxm. 
mount,  33erg,  m.  -e. 
mountain,  53erg,  m.  -e. 
mouse,  SWaug,  /.  -^e. 
move,  betDcgen,  anregcn;  fic^  be= 

n)egen. 
much,  Diel. 
mud,  (Sd^mu^,  m. 
murder,  ermorben. 


music,  SD^uftf,  /. 

musical  instrument,  Spfiufifinftrus 
mcnt,  n.  -e. 

N 

nail,  ^a^tl,  m. 

name,  Sflamt,  gen.  -n6,  -n. 

nasty,   unangenelim;   —  tricks, 

fd^Ied^te  ©treic^e. 
nation,  9^ation,  /.  -en. 
National  Theatre,  9^ationaIs2:i^e* 

ater,  n. 

native  country,  33aterlanb,  n.; 

§etmat,  /. 
nature,  ^aiux,  f. 
natural,  natiirlid^. 
near,  naJie  bei,  bei. 
nearly,  faft,  beina^e. 
necessary,  notig. 
neck,  ^aU,  m.  -^e. 
need,  braud^en,  notig  Jiabcn. 
neglect,  Demad^liifftgcn. 
negligence,  S^ac^Iiifftgfeit. 
neighbour,  9^ad^bar,  m.  -n. 
neighbourhood,  S^oc^barfc^oft,  /. 
nerve,  5^ero,  m.  -en. 
nest,  5^e[t,  n.  -er. 
net,  9^e^,  n.  -e. 

never,  nte,  nicmal^;  —  mind,  eg 

tut  nid^ts. 
nevertheless,  nid^tg  beftotoeniger. 
new,  ncu. 
newly,  neu. 
news,  S^ad^ric^t,  /. 
newspaper,  3^itung,  /.  -en. 
next,  nad^ft;  —  morning,  am  nad§= 

ften  SWorgen. 
nice,  I)ubfc^,  fc^dn.- 
nicely,  fd^on. 

night,  5(benb,  m.  -e;  S^ad^t,  /.  -^c. 
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nineteen,  neunjcl^n. 

no,  adj.  fein,  -e,  — ,  used  before 
nouns;  adv.  nid^t;  — one,  nie= 
manb;  — body,  feiner,  -t,  -8. 

noble,  ebel. 

nobleman,  ^beltnann,  m.;  -leute. 
noise,  ©eraufd^,  n.  -e;  ^iirm,  m. 
nonsense,  UnfttiTi,  m. 
nose,  yia\t,f.;  to  be  led  by  the  — , 

ftd^  an  ber  5^afe  I)erumful^ren 
nostrils,  5^afenIoc^er.  [laffen. 
not,  nid^it;  —  at  all,  gar  ni^t,  gor 

fein  (with  nouns). 
nothing,  nic^tg. 
notice,  bemerfen,  gelraJircn. 
novel,  ^oman,  m.  -e;  5^obette,/. 
novelist,  9?omaTtf(^reiber,  w.  — . 
novelty,  9^eul)eit,  /. 
now,  ie^t  (pres.  moment),  nun 

(pres.  mom.  rel.  to  others). 
number,  3 1^1/  /•;  ^Insaf)!;  a  —  of 

people,  etne  5lTt^at)l  Seute. 
numerous,  gal^Ireid^. 
nut,  9^uB,/.  m\\t. 

O 

oak,  gtc^c,  /.;  of  — ,  ctd^en. 
obedience,  ©el^orfam,  m. 
obedient,  geJ)orfam. 
obey,  gefiord^en. 

oblige,  uerbinben,  berbanb,  bcr= 
bunbeti;  could  you — me,  fdnnten 
<Sie  mtr  ben  ©efallcn  tun. 

obliging,  QefiiHig.     [merfen  (say). 

observe,  bcobad^tcn  (notice),  be* 

obtain,  criangen,  ftc^  berf(^affcn. 

occasion,  ©elcgen^eit,  /. 

occur,  cinfoKen  fiel,  gcfalten 
(dat.);  it  occurs  to  me,  eg  fciHt 
tnir  ein. 


Ocean,  Ojean,  m.  -e;  9}?eer,  n.  -e. 
o'clock;  one  o'clock,  ein  U!)r. 
of,  bon,  aug;  —  course,  natiirlic^. 
oflF,  iueg;  to  be  — ,  babongeJien. 
offend,  beleibigen. 
offer,  Slnerbieten,  n.  — . 
office,  Stmtgftube,/.;  ^ontor,  n.  -g; 

53nro,  n.  -g. 
officer,  Offigter,  m.  -c. 
often,  oft. 
oil,      n.  -e. 
old,  alt. 

omen,  3Sorjeic^en,  n.  — . 
on,  an,  auf . 

one,  man;  —  evening,  etneg 
Hbenbg;  —  day,  eineg  2:ageg. 

once,  einntat;  —  more,  noc^  ein= 
mat;  at  — ,  fogteid^. 

only,  nur. 

open,  offen. 

open,  offnen  (verh);  erdffnen. 
operation,  Operotion,  /.;  53erfa]^s 

ren,  n. 
opinion,  9)?einung,  /. 
opportunity,  ©elegenl^eit,  /.;  — 

for,  ®.  p. 
optimism,  Optimi^ntug,  m. 
orange,  5tpfel[tne,  /. 
order,  SBefel^I,  m.  -e. 
order,  fieifeen,  l^ie^,  gefiet^en;  be= 

fe{)Ien,  befaf)!,  befoJ)Ien  (dat.). 
order;  in  —  to,  urn  p. 
ordered,  georbnet;  to  be  — ,  eincn 

Sluftrag  erJialten. 
ordinary,  ge»t)of)nIt(i^. 
ore,  5D^etaII,  n.  -e;  (Srj,  n.  -e. 
organic,  organifc^. 
original,  urfpriinglici^. 
ornament.    Ornament,    n.  -c; 

©c^mud,  m.  [(adv.  and  pred.). 
other,  anber,  attrih.  only;  anberg 
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others,  anbcrc. 
otherwise,  fonft. 

oughtj  foKen,  he  ought  to  do  it,  er 

fottte  eg  eigentlid^  tun. 
out,  aug;  —  of,  aug;  —  of  doors, 

brauB^n;  outside,  brau^en. 
outrage,  %vt\)d,  m. 
over,  iiber;  —  and  above  all,  bor= 

iieJimltd^;  to  stay  —  night,  fiir 

bie  9^ad^t  bleiben,  biteb,  gcblie= 

ben. 

overcoat,  Uberjiefier,  m.  — . 
owe,  fc^ulben,  fc^ulbig  fein. 
own,  eigen;  befi^en,  befo^,  befeffen. 
owner,  (Sigentiimer,  m.  — . 
ox,  Od^fe_(£)c^g),  m.  -en, 

P  • 

pack,  paden,  etnpacfen. 
package,  ^afet,  n.  -e. 
pain,  ©d^mer^,  m.  -en;  to  take 

pains,  ft(^  (i?a^.),9}iu{)egeben;  — , 

5Irbett,  /. 
paint,  garbe,  /. 

paint,  ftrei(^en  {a  wall,  etc.),  \ix\^, 
gc[tri(^en;  maten  {a  portrait 
etc.).  MoXtn. 

painting,  ©emiilbe,  n.  -e;  bog 

pair,  ^aar,  n.;  a  —  of  boots,  ein 
^aar  ©c^ul^e. 

palace,  'iPaloft,  m.  -^e. 

pane,  ©d^etbe, /.  ^^enfterfd^eibe, /. 

paper,  papier,  n.  -e;  newspaper, 
3eitung,  /. 

paper  {verb),  tapejteren. 

parcel,  "ipafet,  n.  -e. 

pardon,  3Sergebung,  /.;  to  beg  one's 
— ,  einen  um  SSerjeil^ung  bitten 
(bat,  gebeten);  S3egnabigung,  /.; 
pardon  me!  (gntf(i^ulbigen  ©ie! 


parents,  bie  (SItern. 

Paris,  ^orifer  {adj.). 

Parliament,  ^arlantent,  n. 

parrot,  ^opagei,  m.  -en. 

part,  2^eil,  m.  -e;  on  my  — ,  niei= 
nerfeitg. 

partner,  S^eilbaber,  m.  — . 

party,  ©efellfd^aft,/.;  %t\\,  m.  -e. 

pass,  geljen,  gtng,  gegongen;  mar= 
fd^ieren;  toergeben;  retd^en;  to  — 
by,  borbet  geben  an;  —  off,  tior= 
iibergeben;  —  over,  geben  iiber, 
fabren  iiber;  —  judgment,  ber* 
urtetlen;  —  a  law,  ein  @efe^ 
ctnfiibren;  —  the  time,  bie  ^eit 
berbringen,  brad^te,  gebrac^t. 

passion,  SSorliebe,  /.  Setbenfd^aft,  /. 

past,  bergangen. 

past,  SSergangenbeit,  /. 

pastor,  "ipaftor,  m.  -en. 

pat,  flopfen. 

patient,  gebulbtg. 

patient,  ber  ^ranfe,  -eti. 

pay,  bejablen. 

pay,  S3esaf)Iung,  /. 

peace,  griebe  {g.  -ng),  m.;  to  rely 
upon  the  — ,  bem  grieben  trauen. 

peach,  ^ftrftd^,  m.  -e. 

pear,  iBtrne,  /. 

peasant,  ber  53auer,  gen.  -g,  -n. 

peculiar,  befonber. 

pen,  geber,  /.  -n. 

pencil,  33Ieifeber,  /.  -n. 

people,  33oIf,  n.  ^er;  Seute;  Station, 

/.;  Untertan,  m.  -en. 
pepper,  ^feffer,  m. 
percentage,        m.  -e. 
perch,  ftc^  fe^en,  fid^  niebcrloffen, 

liefe,  gelaffen. 
perfect,  boHftanbig.  [nau. 
perfectly,  giinjUd^,  bollftiinbtg,  ge^ 
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perform,  tun,  tat,  getati;  augfti!)ren; 

to  —  a  task,  einen  5tuftrag  au^= 

rid^tcn. 
perhaps,  biettetd^t. 
period,  "iPenobe,  /. 
perish,  umfommcn,  fam,  gefoms 

men. 

permanent,  bletbenb. 
permit,  eriauben,  geftattcn. 
permission,  ©riaubnig,  /. 
persecution,  SSerfolgung,  /. 
personage,  *i}3er[onIi(^feit,  /. 
personal,  perfdnlic^. 
persuade,  ilberreben. 
persuasion,  SD^einung,  /.;  Uber= 

jeugung,  /.;   to   harbour  — , 

9}Zeinung  {)egen. 
pervade,  burd^bringcn. 
Philosopher,  ^j^ilofopt),  m.  -cn. 
Phoenix,  ^l^dnif,  m. 
phrase,  ^{)ra[e,  /.;  9?ebengQrt,  /. 
physician,  Hr^t,  m.  -^e. 
pick  off,  abpftiicfen;  —  up,  auftefen, 

laS,  gelefen. 
picture,  S3tlb,  n.  -er. 
piece,  (Stiid,  n.  -e;  —  of  bread, 

<Stii(f  i8rot. 
pillow,  ^opfftffen,  n.  — . 
pine,  liefer,  /.  -nt  of  — ,  bon  ^te= 

pipe,  9io{)re,/.  ^en;  ^feife,/.  {mus. 

inst.). 
pity,  bebauern. 

place  {verb),  legen,  ftelten,  auf [tetten. 
place,  Ort,  m.  ^er;  ^la^,  m.  -^e; 

in  its  — ,  an  feiner  ©telle, 
plant  {verb),  pflanjen. 
plant,  "iPflanae,  /. 
plastic,  plaftifd^,  bilbenb. 
plate,  Seller,  m.  — . 
play,  fpielen. 


play,  (Spiel,  w.  -e;  bag  S^l^eaterftiidf, 

n.  -e;  ©c^aufptel,  n.  -e. 
playground,  ©plelpla^,  m.  -^e, 
pleasant,  angenel)m. 
please,  gefallen,  gefiel,  gefallen. 
please,  bitte! 

pleasure,  S^ergniigen,  n.;  with  — , 
mit  33ergniigen-;  to  find  —  in 
something,  SSergniigen  ftnben  an 
ettoag. 

pliable,  biegfam,  gefdjmeibig. 
plough,  pfliigen. 

pluck  out,  au^reifeen,  rife,  geriffen. 
plum,  ^flaume,  /. 
plumage,  ©efieber,  n. 
pocket,  %Q.\6)t,  f. 

pocket,  to  —  money,  ®elb  ein= 

fteden. 
poet,  "iPoet,  m.  -en. 
point,  *!|3unft,  m.  -e. 
polite,  t)oflic^. 
politely,  l)dflid^. 

poUceman,  ©c^u^man,  m.  -leute. 
poorly,  iirmltd^. 
Pope,  "i|3apft,  m.  -^e. 
port,  §afen,  m.  ^, 
portion,  Seil,  w.  -e;  Slnteil,  m.  -e. 
position,  (Steltung,  /. 
possession,  ^eft^,  m.;  SBefi^ung,/. 
possibiUty,  SO^oglid^feit,  /. 
possible,  mdglic^;  as  much  as  — , 

fo  biel  'mit  mogtid^. 
possibly,  nxogltd^erlDeife. 
post,  "iPoften,  m.  — ;  Slmt,  n.  -^er. 
potato,  ^artoffel,  /.  -n. 
pour  in,  etngiefeen,  gofe,  gegoffen. 
pound,  ^funb,  n.  -e. 
power,  SD^ac^t,  /.  -^e. 
powerful,  friiftig,  loirffam. 
practical,  proftifc^. 
practice,  iiben. 
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praise,  loben,  riil^men. 

praise,  2oh,  n. 

pray!  bttte! 

prayer,  ®ebct,  n.  -c. 

preacher,  "iPrebtgcr,  m.  — . 

precaution,  SSorftd^t,  /.;  pi.  33or= 
ftd^t^ma^regeln;  to  take  — ,  SSor= 
ftd^tgma^regeln  treffeti. 

precious,  foftbar. 

prediction,  SSoraugfage,  /. 

preparation,  S3orbereitung,  /. 

prepare,  berciten  {meal);  borbcrci* 
ten;  to  —  for  something,  \x6) 
auf  eth)ag  borbcrettcn;  S5orbcret= 
tungen  fiir  ettoag  treffen;  to  —  a 
lesson,  eine  Hufgabc  madden. 

present  oneself,  borftetten 
{persons);  ftc^  barbieten  {things), 
bot,  geboten. 

present,  borfteEen,  barbieten;  auf= 
fii^ren  {theatre);  to  be  — ,  ju= 
gegen  fetn;  at  — ,  je^t;  to  —  a 
sight,  einen  5tnbU(fj  gelBaJircn; 
up  to  the  — ,  big  Je^t. 

present,  ©efd^enf,  n.  -e;  as  a  — , 
sum  ©efd^enf. 

president,  SSorft^er,  m.  — ;  ^riifi= 
bent,  m.  -en. 

press,  britden. 

pretend,  borgeben,  gab,  gcgeben, 

prevalent,  t)orlf)errfd^enb. 

prevent,  bertiinbern. 

previous,  t)ort)erig  {adj.). 

previously,  dorJ)er. 

price,  "iPreig,  m.  -e, 

pride,  ©totj,  m. 

prince,  ^rinj,  m.  -en. 

principal,  3SorfteJ)er,  m.  — ;  9?eftor 

{school),  m.  -en. 
principle,  @runbfa^,  m.  -^c. 
print,  bru(fen. 


prison,  ©efSngniS,  n.  -c. 
prisoner,  ber  ©efangene,  -en. 
prize,  ^reig,  m.  -e;  ^ramie,/. 
probable,  mal^rfd^einlid^. 
proceed,  fortfal^ren,  fu|)r,  gefatiren. 
proceeds,  ®en)inn,  m.  -e. 
procure,  beforgen. 
product,  ©rjeugnig,  n.  -e. 
profit,  ©ehjinn,  w.  -e. 
profound,  griinblid^. 
programme,  ^rogramnt,  n.  -c. 
progress,  ^^ortfc^ritt,  m.  -e. 
promise,  berfprec^en,  fprad^,  ge* 

fproc^en. 
promise,  SSerfprec^en,  n.  — . 
promote,  beforbern. 
proof,  SBenjeig,  m.  -t, 
proper,  rec^t,  geeignet. 
properly,  ric^tig. 
property,  (gigentum,  n. 
proposal,  S3orfd^Iag,  m.  -^e. 
propose,  borfd^lagen,  fc^Iug,  gc* 

fc^Iagen. 
proposition,  S3orfd^Iag,  m.  *e. 
prospect,  Hugfid^t,  /.  -en. 
prosperity,  2Bot)Iergel^en,  n. 
protect,  befd^ii^en. 
protection,  ©d^u^,  m. 
prove,  belBctfen,  belcieg,  behjiefen; 

it  proved  to  be  true,  e^  crgab 

ftd^,  bafe  e«  h)af)r  h)ar. 
provide,  berforgen;  to  —  with, 

berforgen  mit. 
public,  offentlid^. 

public  building,  offentlid^eg  ©e* 
biiube. 

publish,  befannt  madden, 
pull  up,  au^reifeen,  rife,  geriffen. 
punish,  beftrafen. 
punishment,  ©trafe,  /. 
pupil,  ©driller,  m.  — . 
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pure,  rein. 

purpose,  3Sorlf)aben,  n.;  Slbftd^t,  /. 
purse,  ©elbbdrfe,  /. 
push,  fto^en,  ftiefe,  gcfto^en. 
push  back,  3urii(ifd)Ia0en,  fc^tug, 

gefc^Iagen. 
put,  [e^en,  [teHcn,  Icgen;  to  —  in 

prison,  ing  ©efiingmg  hierfett, 

it)arf,  geh)orfen;  to  —  to  death. 

I)inrid^tcn;  to  —  up,  aufftetlen. 

Q 

quality,  Oualitctt,  /.;  ©igcnfd^af t,  /. 
quarrel,  ftreiten,  [tritt,  geftritten. 
quarrel,  ©trett,  m.;  pi.  ©treitig= 
fctten. 

queen,  ^dnigtn,  /.  -ncn. 

question,  ^^rage,  /. 

question  (verb),  befragen,  fragcn. 

quick,  fd^neE. 

quickly,  fc^nett. 

quite,  gang. 

quietly,  [tilt. 

R 

rack,  ^Icibcrl^altcr,  m.  — . 
rage,  hjiiten. 
rage,  ^orn,  m. 
ragged,  aerriffcn. 
rags,  ?umpen. 

rail;  by  — ,  mit  ber  35al^n  (©fens 

railing,  ©elftnber,  n.  — ♦ 
rain  (v.),  regnen. 
rain,  9?egen,  m. 

raise,  er|)dt)en;  —  up,  auf^ieben, 

f)ob,  gel^oben. 
raisin,  9=f  oftne,  /. 
rapacious,  riiuberifd^. 


rapidly,  fd^nett. 
rare,  felten. 
rarely,  felten. 
rat,  9?atte,  /. 

rate ;  at  any  — ,  iebenfatt^. 
rather,  lieber;  gtemlid^. 
rational,  (Srfliirungggrunb,  m.  -^e. 
reach,  erreid^en. 
read,  lefen,  la^,  gelefen. 
reader,  ?efer,  m.  — ;  Sefebud^,  n. 
■^er. 

reading,  bag  iSefen. 
readiness,  SBereitlDitltgfeit,  /. 
ready,  bereit,  ferttg. 
reason,  argumentieren. 
reason,  ®runb,  m.  -^e. 
real,  toirflid^. 
really,  h3irnid^. 

receive,  erI)oIten,  ert)tclt,  crl^alten; 

empfangen,  em^)ftng,  cmpfangen. 
recently,  fiirslid^. 
reception,  (Smpfang,  m.  -^c. 
recommend,  empfel)len,  empfal)!, 

empfol^Ien. 
recommendation,  ©mpfel^Iung,  /. 
recover,  fid^  erl^olen. 
refined,  bornel^m  (conduct);  ge= 

lautert,  berebelt. 
refer  to,  n)etfen  ju  (pers.),  auf; 

tok^,  gelDiefen. 
refusal,  SSertoeigerung,  /. 
refuse,  abfc^Iagen,  feeing,  gefc^Ia* 

gen. 

regard,  ^RiidEftd^t,  /.;  to  show  — 
for  someone,  9?iidftd^t  getgen 
gegen. 

regarding,  begiiglid^,  betreffg  (gen). 
regards,  ©rllfee. 
regiment,  9tegimcnt,  n.  -er. 
region,  9?egion,  /.;  ©egenb,  /. 
regret,  bebauern. 
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regular,  rcgelmiiBig. 

reign,  regieren. 

regulate,  regulicren. 

reject,  abioeifen,  tok^,  Qcyoicfen; 

ablef)nen. 
relate,  er^al^Icn. 
related,  Dertoanbt. 
relative,  ein  33ern3anbtcr. 
release,  frcigeben,  gab,  gcgcbcn; 

loglaffen,  liefe,  gelaffen. 
religious,  religion, 
rely  upon,  ftc^  bcrloffen,  Ik^,  ge= 

laffen  auf. 
remain,  bleiben,  Ukh,  gebltebcn;  to 

—  in  school,  nad^ft^en. 
remainder,  9^eft,  m.  -c. 
remarked,  au6gejei(f)nct. 
remember,  ftc^  erinnern  (gen.). 
remind,  erinnern  (trans.). 
remove,  entfernen,  to  —  a  moun- 
tain, etnen  S3erg  abtrogen,  trug, 

getragen. 
renowned,  beriibmt. 
repeat,  tBieberboIen. 
repetition,  SSiebertioIung,  /. 
replace,  erfe^en,  fe^te,  gefe^t. 
reply,  antiuorten;  in  — ,  in  33eant= 

iDortung. 
report,  melben,  berid^ten. 
representative,  ein  Hbgeorbneter. 
republic,  ditpuUit,  f. 
request,  bitten,  bat,  gebeten. 
request,  33itte,  /. 
require,  braud^en,  notig  fiaben. 
requisite,  (grforbernig,  n.  -e. 
residence,   SSobnbau^,   n.  ^er; 

SBofjnung,  /. 
resist,  n)iberftelf)en,  ftanb,  geftanben. 
resistance,  233 iberftanb,  m.  -^c. 
resolute,  entfc^Ioffen. 
resolutely,  entfd^Ioffcn. 


resolve,  befd^Iie^en,  bef(f)Io{3,  bc= 
fd^Ioffen. 

respect,  Slc^tung,  /;  to  have  —  fcr 
some  one,  5Id^tung  t)or  iemanb 
I)aben. 

respectful,  ac^tunggdott,  et)rerbie= 
tig. 

rest,  ^ui)t,  f. 

restless,  rubelog. 

restore,  iDteberberftetten. 

return,  juriidfei^ren;  priidgeben, 

gab,  gegeben. 
return,  dlMh\)x,  /.;  in  — ,  toieber. 
reveal,  offenbaren. 
review,  iiberbUden,  priidbliden. 
reward,  Sof)n,  m.  ^e;  iBelobnung 

/. 

Rhine,  ^^)dn,  m. 

rich,  retc^. 

riches,  9fJeic^tuTncr. 

rid ;  to  get  —  of  a  thing,  jemanb 

Io6  irerben. 
ride,  reiten,  ritt,  geritten. 
ridicule,  liid^erlic^  mac^en. 
ridiculous,  liic^erlid^. 
right,  9fJed^t,  n.  -e. 
right,  red^t,  rec^t^;  you  are  — ,  <Sie 

Ibaben  rec^t. 
rigid,  ftreng. 
ring,  ^ing,  m.  -e. 
rise,  fid^  erl^eben,  erf)ob,  crI)oben; 

aufftetgen,  ftieg,  geftiegen. 
river,  glufe,  m.  -^e. 
road,  SSeg,  m.  -c. 
roast,  braten,  briet,  gebraten. 
roast,  SBraten,  m.  — . 
rocky,  fetftg. 

rogue,  (Sd^etm,  m.  -c;  ©c^urfe,  m. 
-en. 

roguish  tricks,  ©d^elmenftreid^e. 
roof,  S)ac^,  n.  ^er. 
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roofer,  ©oci^bccfer,  m.  — . 

room,  ^aum,  m.  ^c;  "ipia^,  m.  ^c; 

3itnmcr,  n.  — . 
rooster,  §at)n,  m.  -^c. 
rotten,  berborben. 
rough,  rauf). 
roughly,  raul^. 
rowboat,  9?ubcrboot,  n.  -c. 
ruin,  berberben,  t)erbarb,berborben; 

^erftdren. 

run,  laufen,  Hef,  gelaufen;  to  — 
about,  uml^erlaufen;  to  —  away, 
fortlaufen. 

rush;  eilen;  to  —  to,  eilen  m6). 

Russia,  9?ufelanb,  n. 

S 

sack,  ©arf,  m.  ^e, 
sackful,  einen  ©ad  tioKI. 
sacrifice,  aiifgcben,  gab,  Qcgeben; 

oufppfern. 
sad,  traurtg. 
safe,  ftc^er,  gercttct. 
safe,  ©etbfc^ranf,  m.  -^c. 
safely,  ftd^cr. 

safety,  ©ic^erJ)eit,  /.;  —  devices, 

®id^erbeitgeiTtrt(^tungen. 
sail,  fegein;  fofircn,  \uf)v,  gefal^rcn. 
sailboat,  ©cgelboot,  n.  -c. 
sailor,  Matvo\t,  m.  -en, 
sake,  for  the  —  of  some  one,  um 

iemanbeng  totttett;  for  my  — , 

meinetf)alben. 
salary,  ®e{)alt,  w.  ^er. 
sale,  3Serfauf,  m.  -^c;  for  — ,  jum 

33erfauf. 
salt,  ©alj,  n.  -c. 

same,  felb  (attrib.  adj.);  at  the 

—  time,  pr  felbcn  ^^it* 
satisfied,  bcfriebigt,  jufriebcn. 


save,  retten  (life);  fparcn  (money); 
to  —  one's  life,  jemonben  bag 
I^cben  retten;  to  —  oneself,  fid^ 
retten;  to  —  from  prison,  ie= 
manben  bor  ©efiingnig  belral^ren 
(prevent),  or  au^  bem  ®efang= 
nig  retten  (liberate). 

say,  fagen. 

scaffold,  ©eriift,  w.  -e. 
scarcely,  faum. 
scatter,  jerftreuen. 
scoff;  gibes  and  scoffs,  ©pott  unb 
§o^n. 

Schmalkaldian  war,  ber  fc[)niat= 

falbtf(^e  ^rteg. 
scholar,  ber  ©(filler,  — ;  bte  ©c^ii* 

lertn,  -nen;  ber  ®elet)rte,  -n. 
scold,  fc^elten,  fd^alt,  gef (gotten, 
school,  ©c^ule,  /. 
schoolboy,  ©c^ulfnabe,  m.  -en. 
Scott,  ber  @(f)otte,  -n. 
Scotch,  f(^ottif(^. 
scrutiny,  Unterfuc^ung,  /. 
sculptor,  33ttb{)auer,  m. 
sea,  ©ee,  /.;  SDIeer,  n.  -e. 
seaport,  §afen,  m.  — . 
search,  fuc^en;  —  for,  fuci^en  nac^. 
search,  Unterfuc^ung,  /.;  ©uc^e,  /.; 

in  —  of,  auf  ber  ©ud^e  nac^. 
season,  h3urjen. 
seat  oneself,  ftd^  fe^en. 
seat,  ©i^,  m.  -e;  ©tut)!,  m.  ^e; 

take  a  — ,  nel^men  ©ie  ^la^. 
second,  ©efunbe,  /. 
secret,  ©efieimntg,  n.  -ntffe. 
secretary,  ©efretiir,  m.  -e;  ©c^rift= 

fu{)rer,  m.  — . 
secure,  eriangen. 

see,  fel^en,  fal^,  gefel^en;  seeing  that 
.  .  .,  als  er  fal^,  ba^  ...  [n.  -^er. 
seed,  ©amc,  m.  -n;  ©amcnforn^ 
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seem,  fd^eincn,  fd^icn,  gcfc^icnen;  it 
seems  to  me,  eg  fc^eint  mir;  er= 
fd^einen. 

seize,  erfaffen;  ergreifett,  griff,  ge= 
griffen;  to  seize  one  by,  ieman= 
ben  ergreifen  an;  to  —  an  op- 
portunity, eine  ®elegenf)eit  er= 
greifen* 

self,  felbft. 

self  control,  ®elbftbct)errfd^ung,  /. 

selfish,  felbftfiic^tig. 

sell,  Derfaufen. 

send,  fd^iden;  fenben. 

sense,  ©inn,  m.  -e;  —  of  pro- 
priety, <Sinn  fiir  <^^\dl\^tdi. 

sensible,  berftanbig. 

sensitive,  entpfinbU(J^, 

sentence,  @a^,  m.  ^t, 

sentiment,  ®efut)I,  m.  -e. 

sentinel,  ©c^ilbtDad^e,  /. 

September,  ©ep-tember,  m. 

serenade,  (Serenabc,  /. 

servant,  ber  !Dtener,  — ;  bic  !Die= 
nerin,  -nen;  bag  ^JJabd^en,  — ; 
ber  S3ebiente,  -n» 

serve,  bienen,  bebienen;  dinner  is 
served,  bie  MoAjXitii  ift  aufgc= 
tragen. 

service,  ^ienft,  m.  -e;  to  be  at  — , 

p  S)ienften  fte^cn. 
session,  (Strung,/, 
set,  fe^en;  to  —  on  fire,  in  33ranb 

fe^en;  to  —  out,  fid^  auf  ben 

3Seg  madden, 
seven,  fieben. 

Seven  Years*  War,  ber  fiebeniiit)= 

rige  ^rieg. 
several,  me{)rere;  —  times,  mef)r= 

matg,  berfc^iebene  SD^ale. 
severe,  ftreng,  ftarf. 
shabby,  fd^abig. 


shadow,  (Sd^atten,  m.  — . 

shall,  tense  aux.,  JDerbcn,  tourbe, 

gelDorben;  mod.  aux.  foEen, 
shallow,  oberfliic^Iic^. 
shape,  x^ovm,  f. 

share,  Xdl,  m.  -e;  Slnteil,  m.  -e. 
share;  to  —  with  a  person,  mit 

einem  teilen. 
sharp,  fd^arf. 

shawl,  Umfd^Iagetud^,  n.  -^er. 

sheep,  ©(^af,  n.  -e. 

sheet  of  paper,  ber  59ogcn  papier. 

shelter,  Obba(^,  n. 

shelve,  %a<S),  n.  -^er;  rocky  shelve, 

gelfenplatte,  /. 
shepherd,  ^irte,  m.  -n;  — boy, 

^irtenfnabe,  m.  -n. 
shine,  fd^einen,  fd^ien,  gefd^ienen; 

leuc^ten;  gli^ern. 
ship,  ©d^iff,  n.  -e. 
shiver,  jittern;  fc^auern;  I  — ,  eg 

iiberlauft  mid^  fait, 
shock,  ©d^Iag,  m.  -^c. 
shoe,  ©d^uJ),  m.  -e. 
shoulder,  ©d^ulter,  /.  -n;  to  —  a 

gun,  bag  ®eh)et)r  il'bcrnel^nTen. 
shop,  i^aben,  m.  ^, 
shore,  Ufer,  n.  — . 
short,  fur 3. 

shout,  rufen,  rief,  gcrufcn. 

show,  s^iQ^"**   to  —  gratitude, 

!Danf  bejeugen. 
shrub,  ©traud^,  m.  -^er;  shrubs, 

©ebilfd^,  n.  -e. 
shut  up,  einf(^tie§en. 
sick,  franf. 

sickbed,  f  ranfenbett,  n.  -en. 
sickroom,  ^ranfenftube,  /.  -n. 
side,  ®eite,  /. 

sight,  Slnblicf,  m.;  at  the  — ,  beim 
Slnblidf ;  in  — ,  in  ©id^t. 
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sign,  3ei(^^cn,  n.  — . 

signal,  ©ignal,  n.  -c. 

silence,  ©c^meigen,  n. 

silent,  [till;  to  remain  — ,  ftitt 

fc^lDetgen,  fc^rt)ieg,  gefc^miegen. 
silver,  ©itber,  n. 
similar,  iifinUc^. 
simple,  einf ad^. 
simplicity,  (ginfad^l^eit,  /. 
since,  ha,  feit. 
sincerity,  2lufric^  tig  feit,  /. 
sing,  ftngen,  fang,  gefungen. 
sink,  ftTifen,  fanf,  gefunfeti. 
sinner,  ©iinber,  m.  — . 
sip,  fc^Iiirfen. 

Sir,  ^err,  metti  ^err;  as  a  title 
either  followed  by  the  name  or 
if  a  person  has  a  title  by  it,  viz. 

^Doftor. 
sister,  <Sd^rt)efter,  /.  -it. 
sit,  fi^n,  faB,  gefeffen;  —  down, 

fid^  l^infe^en,  fe^te,  gefe^t. 
situated,  getegen. 
six,  fec^g. 
size,  ©riJ^e,  /. 
skates,  bie  ®(^Uttf(^ul^c. 
sky,  ^immel,  m.  — . 
sleep,  fd^Iafen,  fc^Ucf,  gefd^tafcn. 
slippery,  fc^tiipfrig,  glatt. 
slowly,  langfam. 
small,  flein. 

smell,  ricc^en,  roc^,  gcrod^cn. 
smile,  Scic^cln,  n. 
snow,  @(^nee,  m. 
snow  (verb),  fd^neicit. 
so,  fo,  auf  btefe  Hrt. 
soak,  burc^nafeen. 
social,  f  ojial. 
society,  ©efellfd^aft,/. 
soft,  njeid^. 


soldier,  ©olbat,  m.  -tn, 

sole  (verb),  befotjlen. 

solemn,  feterlic^. 

solution,  Sofung,  /. 

some,  einige,  etit»ag;  —  day,  cincS 

Sage^. 
something,  etlDOg. 
sometimes,  mand^mal. 
son,  ®oI)n,  m.  -^e. 
soon,  balb;  —  after,  6alb  barauf. 
sorrow,  ©orge,  /. 
sorry,  traurig,  befiimmert;  I  am 

— ,  eg  tut  mir  leib. 
sorts;  all  —  of,  alk  5lrten  Don, 

allerlei. 
soul,  ©eele,  /. 
sound,  gefunb. 
sound  (verb),  flingcn. 
South,  ©iiben,  m. 
spare,  erl^atten,  erl^telt,  erl^alten; 

fd^onen. 

speak,  fprec^en,  fprad^,  gefprod^en; 

to  —  of,  fpred^en  tton. 
speaker,  ©prec^er,  m.  — ;  9?cbner, 

m.  — . 

specimen,  '^xohtj.;  (person),  53er= 

treter,  m.  — . 
speech,  9?ebc,  /.;  ©prad^e,  /.;  to 

make  a  — ,  eine  9^ebe  f)alten, 

f)ielt,  gel^alten. 
spend,   berbrtngen,   hxa^U,  gc= 

brad^t;  to  — .a  day,  einen  Slag 

berbrtngen;  to  —  money,  ®e(b 

ouggeben,  gab,  gegeben. 
sphere,  ®pt)are,  /.;  SSirfunggfret^, 

m.  -t, 
spider,  ©pinne,  /. 
spill,  derfd^iitten;  auSgicfeen,  gofe, 

gegoffen. 
spirit,  ®eift,  m.  -cr, 
spiritual,  geiftlid^. 
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spit,  33ratfptc^,  m.  -e. 

spite ;  in  —  of,  tro^. 

splendid,  Jierrlid^;  borsiiglid^;  \^6n, 

spoil,  Derberben,  berbarb,  derborben» 

spoon,  Sdffel,  m.  — . 

sport;  to  make  —  of  something, 

ftd^  iiber  ettrag  luftig  madden, 
spot,  glecfen,  m.  — ;  %kd,  m.  -en. 
spread,  au^breiten;  ftc^  Derbrcitcn. 
spring,  i^riiJiImg,  m. 
spy,  erfpctJieTi,  entbecfcn. 
squeeze,  au^preffcn. 
squint,  fd^ielen. 
stable,  ©tall,  m.  -^c. 
stake ;  to  be  at  — ,  auf  bctn  ©piclc 

ftcf)en. 
stalk,  (Stengel,  m.  — . 
stand,  [teJien,  ftonb,  geftanbcn;  aug= 

l^alten,  I)ielt,  gel^alten. 
star,  ©tern,  m.  -e. 
starch,  ©tiirfe,  /. 

stare;  to  —  at  some  onejemanbcn 

anftarren. 
start,  anfangen,  ftng,  gcfongen;  ht- 

ginnen,  begann,  begonnen;  to  — 

off,  fortge^en,  gtng,  gegangen. 
startled;  to  be  — ,  unangencl^m 

iiberrafc^t  fein. 
starve,  berl^ungern. 
state,  ®taat,  m.  -ett. 
state,  erfldren. 
statue,  (Statue,  /. 
stay,  bleiben,  blieb,  gebUebcn;  to  — 

up,  aufbletben;  to  —  with  some 

one,  bet  iemanbem  bletben. 
stay,  bag  33Ietben;  2lufentf)oIt,  m. 

-e. 

steal,  ftel^ten,  \ia%  geftotjlen. 
steamer  rug,  9?eifebe(fe,  /. 
steel,  (Stal)I,  m. 
steep,  fteU. 


step,  tretcn,  trat,  getrcten;  to  — 

forward,  t)or(h)(irtg)  treten. 
stick,  (Stotf,  m.  ^e. 
stick  to,  bleiben  bet» 
stiff,  ftetf. 
still,  no&j. 

stomach,  9)Jagen,  m.  ^, 

stone,  ©tetti;  m.  -e. 

stop,  auf  t)  or  en;  cinl^aMen;  anl^olten, 

{)ieU,  gel)alten;  berftopfen. 
store,  ?oben,  m.  ^e. 
storeroom,  ^agerraunt,  m.  -^e. 
storm,  (Sturm,  m.  -^e;  ®eh)itter,  n. 

story,  ©efc^tc^te,/. 
straight,  gerabe. 

strange,  aufeerorbentIi(5^,  freinb= 
arttg. 

stranger,  ber  ^^rembc,  -n;  ^^retnb- 

Hng,  m.  -t. 
stray  from,  fi(^  berirren. 
stream,  ©trom,  m.  -^e. 
stretch,  ou^bci^nen;  to  —  over, 

iiberfpannen. 
street,  (Strafee,  /. 
strength,  (Starfe,  /.;  by  —  of, 

bermiige  (gen.). 
strew,  beftreucn. 
strict,  ftreng,  genau. 
strike,  f($Iagen,  feeing,  gefd^Iagen. 
strive,  trad^ten,  fid^  beniul)en;  to  — 

for,  ftreben  nad^. 
stroke,  ftreic^eln. 
struggle,  ^ampf,  m.  -^e. 
studies,  (Stubien. 
study,  ftubieren. 
stupid,  bumm. 
style,  (Stil,  m. 

subject;  to  —  some  one  to  some- 
thing, iemanben  cincr  ©ad^e  qu8s 
fe^en. 
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subject,  Untertan,  m.  -cn. 

submit,  fid^  gefaKen  laffen,  liefe,  9e= 
laffen, 

subtle,  fein. 

suburb,  S3orort,  m.  -c. 

succeed,  folgeti;  gelingen;  I  suc- 
ceeded, eg  gelang  mir. 

success,  ©rfotg,  m.  -c. 

successful,  erfolgrctd^. 

such,  folc^er,  -c,  -g;  —  was  the 
name,  bag  iDar  ber  SfZantc, 

sudden,  ptd^Iid^. 

suddenly,  ploljlic^. 

suffer,  leiben,  litt,  gelitten;  to  suffer 
something  to  happen,  cttoag 
plaffen,  ctlDag  erlauben. 

sugar,  ^• 

suit,  Slnjug,  w.  -^e. 

suitable,  paffenb;  —  for,  paffenb 
filr. 

summer,  (Sommcr,  w. 
Sunday,  ©onntag,  m.  -c. 
sunny,  fonnig. 

supper,  Slbenbbrot,  w.;  Slbenbcffcn, 
«. 

supply,  35orrat,  m.  -^c. 

suppose,  gtauben. 

suppress,  untcrbrilcfen. 

sure,  \\^tx,  gert)ife. 

surely,  gcmi^,  ftc^er. 

surface,  Oberfliic^c,  /. 

surprise,  ilberrafd^en, 

surprise,    Uberrafc^ung,   /.;  to 

spring  a  — ,  eine  Uberrafd^ung 

bereiten;  Srftauneit,  n. 
surprised,  erftount. 
surround,  umgeben,  gab,  gcgcbcn. 
surroundings,  Umgebung,  /. 
suspect,  bcrmuten. 
swallow,   Dcrf dating cn,  bcrfd^Iang, 

t3erfd^Iungcn. 


swallow,  (Sd§h)albc,  /. 
sweet,  [u^,  angenel^m. 
swell,  [c^njellen,  fd^hjoll,  gcfd^lBoI* 
ten. 

swim,  fc^lDirnmen,  fd^toamm,  ge- 

fd§n3ommen, 
Swiss,  adj.  fd^tDeijcr,  fc^lueiscrifd^. 
Switzerland,  bie  <5c^h)et3. 
sword,  ©d^lBert,  n.  -er. 

T 

table,  Sifd^,  m.  -c. 

tail,  @d^n3anj,  m.  ^c. 

tailor,  ©d^neiber,  m.  — . 

take,  ne{)men,  tiaf)Tn,  gcnoTnmen; 
to  —  back,  jurud£nef)Tnen,  ju= 
rudftragen;  to  —  to,  bringett 
(brac^te,  gebrac^t)  nac^;  to  — 
precaution,  SSorftd^tSmaferegeln 
treffen;  to  —  a  rest,  [id^  aug= 
ruf)en. 

tale,  ©efd^id^te,  /.;  fairy  — ,  9}Jar= 

d^en,  n.  — . 
talk,  fpred^en,  fprad^,  gef^jrod^cn;  to 

—  about,  fprec^en  iiber;  to  — 
over,  befpred^cn. 

talkative,  gefpriid^ig. 
tall,  gro^. 
tame,  jal^m. 
task,  Slufgabc,  /. 
taste,  fc^mecfen. 
teach,  le^ren. 

teacher,  ?e{)rer,  m.  — ;  bic  Scl^rertn, 
-ncn. 

tear,  jerret^cn,  serri^,  jcriffen;  to 

—  off,  abreifeen. 

tell,  fagen;  I  am  told  to,  td^  mufe; 
I  am  told,  eg  h)irb  mir  erjafitt; 
to — about,  erjtt^Ien  boit,  fpredfien 
iiber. 
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telegraph,  Ztk^vap^),  m.  -en. 
telephone,  teleptiomeren  {verb). 
ten,  jefin. 

tenant,  WitUv,  m.  — , 

tent,  ^t\i,  n.  -e. 

terms,  33ebmgungett. 

territory,  Sanb,  n.  ^tx. 

testify  to  something,  etJBaS  be= 

jeugen. 
than,  a\%  {after  compar.). 
thank,  banfen;  Thank  God,  Oott 

fei  ©ant 
theatre,  2;l)eatcr,  n.  — , 
theft,  ©iebftal)!,  m.  ^c. 
then,  bann. 

therefore,  beg{)aI6,  balder, 
theological,  tl^eologifc^. 
theology,  2;{)coIogic,  /. 
theoretical,  tl^corctifd^. 
there,  ba,  bort. 
thereby,  ba'tnit. 
thick,  bidf. 
thief,  ^icb,  -c» 
thin,  biinn. 

thing,  ^itig,  n.  -e;  ©ad^c,/. 
think,  benfen,  ba(^te,  gebad^t;  glau= 

ben;  to  —  of,  benfen  an. 
thinker,  ^Denfer,  m.  — . 
thinking,  ba«  ^enfen. 
third,  ber  britte. 
thirty,  breifeig. 

thorough,  griinbltd^,  boKftiinbig. 
thoroughly,  griinblid^. 
thought,  ©ebanfe,  m.  -en. 
thoughtfully,  gebanfentoolt. 
thousand,  taufenb;  bag  Jaufenb. 
threat,  brot)cn. 
threat,  3)ro{)ung,  /. 
threat,  :^rof)ung,  /.;  to  use  — s, 

^rotiungen  augftofeen,  ftiefe,  ge= 

ftofecn. 


three,  brei;  —  times,  breintat. 
throat,  ^eble,  /.;  ^alg,  m.  ^e. 
throne,  2:J)ron,  m.  -e. 
through,  burc^. 
throw,  luerfen,  toarf,  gelrorfen. 
thunderstorm,  ©eloitter,  n.  — . 
Thursday,  ©onnergtag,  m. 
thus,  fo,  auf  btefe  SSeife. 
ticket,    gabrforte,  /.  {railway); 

©tnla^farte,  /.  {admission). 
tide,  bie  @bbe  unb  ^^lut. 
till,  big  {in),  m  (auf). 
time,  3eit,  /.;  —  of  peace,  ^rie= 
benggett;  at  a  — ,  p  etner  ^txi] 
at  the  — ,  p  ber  ^cit;  at  the 
same  — ,  gur  felben  ^txi  (alS); 
for  the  last  — ,  jum  le^ten 
SDlal;  for  a  long  — ,  lange  ^di 
btnburd^,  longe;  for  some  — ,  eine 
3eit  lang;  in  — ,  p  reciter  ^ett; 
this  — ,  biegmal. 
tinsel,  glittergolb,  n. 
tin-soldier,  ^t^^i^folbat,  m.  -en. 
tin  spoon,  ^i^^T^^offel/      — . 
tired,  miibe;  —  out,  erfd^iipft  fein. 
to,  lu,  nac^;  from...,  to...,  toon... 
big  an;  to-day,  beute;  to-day's 
paper,  bie  Ifieutige  ^^itung;  to- 
morrow, morgen;  to-night,  j^eute 
abenb. 
together,  gufammen. 
tolerate,  bulben. 
toleration,  3)uIbfaTnfeit,  /. 
toll,  3  oil,  w.  ^e. 
Tom,  2:bomag. 
tone,  ^on,  m.  -^e. 
tongs;  a  pair  of  tongs,  eine  ^an^t, 

/.;  ^euergange,  /. 
tongue,  ^un^tj.;  ©prad^e,/. 
too,  bagu,  au(^,  nod^  baju,  su. 
tool,  SBerfjeug,  n.  -e. 
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top,  (Spil^c,  /. 

toss,  {)in  unb  i)tv  fto^en,  ftiefe,  ge^ 
[to^en. 

touch,  beru!)rcn,  anriil^rcn,  onfaffen. 
touch,  53eriif)ruTTg,  /. 
touchingly,  rii^renb.  [-en. 
tourist,  ber  9?eifenbe;  ber  3:ourift, 
towards,  gegen,  nac^  —  ({)m). 
town,  ©tabt,  /.  -^e. 
trace,  fpiiren. 
trace,  ©pur,  /. 

trade,  ^anhtd^vf;  men  of  different 
trades,  berfdjtebene  §anblt»erfer. 
tragic,  tragifd^. 

traiUng  arbutus,  friec^cnber  ©ritibs 

ftrauc^,  m.  -^er. 
train,  abrid^ten;  ja^men;  breffieren; 

to  —  the  ear,  bag  Ol^r  an  dtoa^ 

getoo^nen. 
train,         (railway),  m.  -^e;  ®e= 

folgc    {followers),   n.;    —  of 

thought,  ©ebanfengang. 
trample  on  something,  ti'voa%  mit 

gii^en  treten. 
transcendent,  ttbernaturlid^,  iiber= 

trbifc^. 

transfer;  to  be  — ed  at  school, 

Perfect  iDerben. 
transform,  umgeftalten. 
trap,  ^alle,  /. 
travel,  retfen, 
traveller,  ber  O^eifenbc. 
treason,  S3errat,  m. 
treat,  befianbein,  to  —  as,  be|)an= 

beln  aU. 
treatment,  53c]^anblung,  /. 
tree,  53aunt,  m.  -^e, 
trick,  (Streic^,  m.  -c. 
tricks,  ^unftgriff,  m.  -e;  to  play 

a  —  on  one,  iemanbem  einen 

©treid^  fpielen. 


trifling,  unbebeutcnb. 
trip,  m\t,f. 
trot,  traben. 

trouble,  /•/  S3e[c^h3erbe,  /. 

true,  treu,  h3af)r,  XoxxtW^, 

truth,  SBaf)rt)eit,  /.;  love  of  — , 
SSaf)r!)eitgUebe. 

trust,  trauen,  bertrauen. 

try,  berfuc^en.  • 

Tuesday,  !Dtenftag,  m. 

tumble,  fallen,  fiel,  gefalten. 

turn,  breJien;  iDenben,  iDanbte,  ge= 
tiDanbt  or  weak;  to  —  around, 
umbrefien,  ftd^  umbre^en;  to  — 
out,  ftc^  erUjeifen,  eriDieg,  erlDxefen; 
to  —  to,  ftd^  iDenben  an. 

Turkey,  bie  Siirfei. 

twelve,  jlDoIf. 

twenty,  jtoanjig. 

twentyfive,  fiinfunbslt>anjtg. 

twentyfifth,  ber  funfunbslDanjigftc, 

two,  jhjet ;  the  t wo . . . ,  bte  beiben  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

U 

ugly,  PfeHd^. 

unable,  unfiii^tg* 
uncle,  Onfel,  m.  — . 
uncomfortable,  unbequem» 
unconditional,  unbebtngt. 
uncouth,  roJ). 

understand,    berftel)en,  berftanb, 

berftanben. 
understanding,  SSerftanb,  m. 
undisturbed,  ungeftort, 
undertake,   unterne^men,  nafint, 

genommen. 
undertaking,  Unternef)men,  n.  — , 
unexpected,  unbermutet. 
unfortunately,  ungIudU(^)er  SSeife. 
unhappy,  ungliidlic^. 
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uniform,  gleid^formig. 
uniform,  Uniform,  /. 
unimportant,  unlBid^ttg. 
United   States,  bie  SBereinigten 

<Btaakn, 
University,  UniderfttSt,  /. 
unjust,  ungercd^t. 
unknown,  unbefamnt. 
unnatural,  unnatiirlic^. 
unpleasant,  unangenel^m. 
upon,  auf. 

upper  classes,  obere  ^laffen. 

unpretending,  befcfieiben. 

unruly,  mtberfpenftig. 

unsuccessful,  erfotglog, 

until,  big . 

unwilling,  untninig. 

use,  brauc^en,  benu^en;  he  — d  to 

do  it,  er  pftegte     p  tun. 
use,  ©ebrauc^,  m.  -^e;  to  be  of  no 

— ,  nid^tg  tocrt  fetn. 
useful,  niifelic^. 
useless,  nu^Io^. 
usual,  gelDo^nltd^. 
usually,  gen)ol^nIic^,  meiften^. 
usurp,  [tc^  anmafeen. 
utmost,  f)o^\t,  iiufecrft. 
utter,  giinjltc^. 

utter,  iiuBern;  to  —  a  scream, 
einen  ©d^rei  augftofecn,  [tiefe, 
gefto^en. 

utterance,  ^u^erung,  /. 

V 

vague,  unbeftimmt. 

vain,  eitel;  in  — ,  umfonft,  bcrge= 

beng. 
valiant,  tapfcr» 
valley,  Z'i)al,  -^er. 
valuable,  n)ertt)on» 


vegetables,  ©cmlife,  n.  [bag. 
venture,  iragen;  [{(^  toogen  an  tt- 
verbj^eittDort,  n.  -^er;  bagSBerbunt. 
very,  fci)r;  —  much,  feJ)r;  — 

many,  fet)r  biele. 
vessel,  ©d^iff,  n.  -e. 
vexations,  SSerbrtefeUd^fciten. 
vexed,  argerlid^,  berbrieBItd^. 
vice,  ©d^raubftod,  m.  -^e. 
village,  S)orf,  n.  ^er. 
vine,  SBetn,  m.  -e. 
violence,  @en)altfamfeit,/.;  to  use 

— ,  [id^  in  ©emalttiitigfeiten  er= 

gct)en,  ging,  gegangen. 
violent,  J)eftig. 
virtue,  2:ugenb,  /. 
visible,  ftc^tbar. 

vision,  ©eftc^t,  n.  -c;  (Srfd^cinung, 
/.;  S3ilb,  n.  -er. 

visitor,  ber  S3cfuc^er;  we  have  visit- 
ors, toix  J)aben  ^efuc^. 

vital,  iDefentlic^. 

view,  5lufd^auung,/.;  Slnftd^t,/. 

voice,  ©timme,  /. 

voyage,  JKeife,  /. 

W 

wage ;  to  —  war,  ^ricg  \iif)xm. 

waggon,  SSagen,  m.  — . 

wait,  iuarten,  ern)arten;  to  —  for, 

toartcn  oiif ;  to  —  on  some  one, 

eincm  auflDarten. 
waiter,  ^ellner,  m.  — . 
wall,  SSanb,  /.  ^c. 
walk,  gef)en,  ging,  gegangen. 
walk,  ©pajiergang  (pleasure),  m. 

■^e;  ®ang  {duty),  m.  -^e;  to  take 

a  — ,  einen  ©pajiergang  madden, 
want,  iDiinfd^en,  iDoUen,  braud^en; 

to  be — ing,  fef)Ien. 
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war,  ^ricg,  m.  -c. 

war  news,  ^rieggnad^rid^tcn. 

wardrobe,  ^leiberfd^ranf,  m.  ^t. 

warehouse,  SSaren{)au8,  n,  -^cr. 

warm,  irarm. 

warning,  SSarnung,  /. 

wash,  h)af(^en,  toufd^,  gelDofc^en. 

waste,  tterfc^menbcn. 

waste,  Slbfall,  m.  -^c. 

watch,  bemac^en,  bcobac^tcn. 

watch,  SScid^e,  /. 

watchful,  mac^fam. 

water,  SBaffer,  n. 

waterfall,  SSaffcrfall,  m.  -^c. 

wateringplace,  33abeort,  m.  -c. 

way,  2Beg,  w.  -c;  5lrt,  /.;  SBeifc, 

/.;  in  this  — ,  ouf  biefe  SBeife;  by 

the  — ,  ni^t  ju  bergeffen. 
wear,  tragcn,  trug,  gctragen;  to  — 

off,  abnu^en. 
wear  and  tear,  5lbnu^ung,  /. 
weather,  ^Better,  n. 
Wednesday,  9}Jittn)oci^,  m. 
week,  SSoc^e,  /. 
weekday,  SSoc^entag,  m.  -c. 
weep,  njeinen. 
welcome,  toillfommen. 
welfare,  S[Bot)Ifat)rt,  /. 
well,  gut,  tool^I;  quite  — ,  fet)r 

tooU,  ganj         as  —  as,foh)ot)I, 

aU  aud^;  nun. 
wellbeing,  SSo^^lbefinben,  n. 
west,  ber  SSeften. 
wet,  na^. 

what,  tt)a6;  —  for,  ioo^u. 

wheel,  diab,  n.  -^cr. 

when,    h3cnn    {condition),  olg 

{time),    irann  {interrogation); 

—  ever,  luenn  immer. 
where,  too;  — ever,  h)o  tmmer;  — 

from,  Xoo^tx',  — upon,  hjorauf. 


whet,  h)c^cn. 
whether,  ob. 
which,  n^eld^cr,  -c,  -8. 
while,  iDcil^rcnb;  for  a  — ,  eine 
long. 

whining,  ioetnerlic^. 
whirl  over,  umrct^cn,  ri^,  gcrif= 
fen. 

whisker,  SBort,  m.  -^e;  —  cleaner, 

33artpu^cr,  m.  — . 
whisper,  ftiiftcrn. 
white,  n)ei^. 
whole,  ganj. 
wholly,  ganjlid^. 
why,  iDorum. 

wife,  i^rau,  /.;  SSeib,  n.  -cr, 
WiUiam,  mi^tlm. 
wild,  h)ilb. 

wildflower,  toilbc  33Iumc,  /.;  ^tVH' 

blume,  /. 
willing,  bereit,  n)incng. 
willingly,  h)tlltg,  gem. 
wind,  SBtnb,  m.  -e. 
wine,  SBein,  m.  -c. 
window,  i^enfter,  n.  — . 
window  pane,  ^enfterfd^eibe,/. 
window  ledge,  f^enftcrbanf,  /.  -^e. 
wing,  ^^liigel,  m.  — . 
winter,  SBintcr,   m.;  —  time, 

SSinterjeit,/. 
wisdom,  3Beig{)eit,  /. 
wise,  toeife,  flug. 
wish,  toiinfd^en. 

within,  in;  barin;  —  three  days, 

innerfialb  brei  j£agen. 
without,  of)ne;  from  — ,  bon  au^en. 
wolf,  SBoIf,  m.  ^e. 
woman,  %xclu,  f. 
wonder,  ftd^  trunbern. 
wonderful,  JDunberdoH. 
wondrous,  tDunberfam. 
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wood,  ^olj;  n.  ^er;  SBalb,  m.  ^er. 

woodwork,  ^oljlrerf,  n. 

wool,  iBoHe,  /. 

word,  SBort,  w.  -e,  -^er. 

work,  arbeiten;  to  —  hard,  f dottier 

arbeiten;  —  out,  l^erbetfiifireTi, 

^uftanbebringen. 
work  (literary)  SBerf,  w.  -e;  Hrbett, 

/.;  to  be  at  — ,  bet  ber  Slrbeit 

fein. 

workman,  Hrbeiter,  m.  — , 
workshop,  SSerf ftatt,  SSerfftiitte,  /. 
world,  SBelt,  /. 

worn,  abgetragen.  [fc^Ummft. 

worst    (adj.),    iirgft,  fd^ted^tcft, 

worth,  iDcrt, 

wound,  berirunben. 

wrap  up  (in),  cmh)i(leln  in. 


write,  fd^reiben,  fc^ricb,  gefd^rieben. 

writer,  ©c^riftftetler,  m. 

writing,  baS  ©d^reiben;  bag  ®e= 

fc^riebenc. 
writing  desk,  ©d^reibtifd^,  m.  -e. 
wrong,  unred^t,  berfe{)rt,  falfd^;  to 

be  — ,  unred^it  I)aben. 
wrongfully,  auf  unre(^te  SBeifc, 

Y 

year,  -e. 

yet,  big  je^t;  bod^;  not  — ,  nod) 

ntd^t,  nod^  fein  (before  nouns), 

no(^  feine  3ett. 
young,  iung. 

youth,  3ngenb,/.;  ^uttQling,  m.  -e. 
youthful,  iugenbltd^. 


